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ROMISH  BAPTISM. 

By  J.  Ambrose  Wight,  D.D. 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  speech 
delivered  in  the  General  Assembly  by  Dr. 
Prime,  relating  to  the  above  subject,  or  ra¬ 
ther,  growing  out  of  it,  and  aimed  at  it ; 
though  he  does  not  mention  the  matter 
of  baptism.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  read¬ 
ing  what  Dr.  Prime  says,  with  opportu¬ 
nity  —  for  he  has  a  knack  of  “  putting 
things  ” — and  I  have  read  this.  I  have  no 
desire  to  mix  in  with  the  debate,  having  in 
remembrance  that  about  “  taking  a  dog 
by  the  ears,”  eta ;  but  I  have  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  act  in  the  matter  about  w’hich  the 
debate  began — viz  :  Romish  baptism — on 
more  than  one  occasion.  I  therefore  lis¬ 
tened  attentively  when  Dr.  Breckinridge 
brought  up  the  subject,  in  a  long  written 
address,  in  the  Assembly  of  74,  at  St. 
Louis,  and  have  watched  it  as  it  has  pre¬ 
sented  itself  in  the  Assembly  ever  since. 
I  had  already  committed  myself  to  a  truth 
or  a  heresy  :  for  when  receiving  a  member 
into  the  Church  who  had  been  baptized  a 
Romanist,  I  asked  him  “  if  he  was  satis¬ 
fied  with  his  Papal  baptism  ” ;  he  said  be 
was  not,  and  I  baptized  him.  The  same 
question  was  put  to  the  next  one  ;  she  re¬ 
plied  that  she  was  satisfied,  and  I  did  not 
baptize  her.  But  I  was  not  aware  at  the 
time  that  the  General  Assembly  had  made 
any  “  deliverance  ”  on  the  subject. . 

Dr.  Prime  was  obliged  to  say  what  he 
did  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  from  the 
fact  that  the  matter  came  up  at  the  close 
of  the  Assembly,  and  without  expectation  ; 
and  the  resolution  before  the  body  chang¬ 
ed  the  face  of  the  question  somewhat. 
But,  the  real  thing  in  question  is,  I  take 
it,  the  manner  in  which  Romish  baptism 
is  to  be  treated :  Shall  Romish  converts 
be  rebaptized,  or  baptized,  if  you  deny  the 
Romish  one? 

Dr.  Prime’s  speech  discusses  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Papacy,  as  his  main  subject, 
setting  forth  that  hierarchy  as  the  great 
apostacy ;  and  in  this,  I  think,  he  will  find 
few  intelligent  Protestants  who  will  dis¬ 
agree  with  him.  It  would  be  hard  to  make 
of  that  politico-ecclesiastical  machine  at 
Rome,  with  the  Pope  at  its  head,  any 
thing  but  the  Man  of  Sin,  “sitting  in  the 
temple  of  God,  and  showing  himseif  th*** 
fie  Is  Gh?d.”’**But  floes '  Chat  a^iae  tuo 
question  at  issue?  May  there  not  be,  for 
all  that,  a  Church  of  Christ  included 
among  the  multitudes  who  belong  to  that 
communion  ?  Dr.  Prime  seems  to  concede 
as  much.  “  There  are,”  he  says,  “  mem¬ 
bers  of  Christ  in  that  communion  “  they 
are  members  of  Christ’s  Church.”  Very 
well ;  then  there  is  a  Church  of  Christ  in¬ 
cluded  with  the  Papacy. 

The  whole  question,  then,  seems  to  nar¬ 
row  to  this  point :  Does  the  validity  of 
baptism  depend  on  the  character  of  the 
party  administering  it,  or  on  the  party  re¬ 
ceiving  it  ?  If  the  baptized  person  be  in 
the  faith  of  Christ,  and  humbly  receives 
the  ordinance  in  obedience  to  Christ,  is 
not  that  a  real  baptism  to  him,  though  the 
Pope,  or  the  devil  himself,  as  an  angel 
of  light,  and  unknown  to  the  recipient  of 
the  ordinance,  administer  it?  Woe  to  us 
all  if  our  spiritual  condition  must  depend 
on  the  character  of  him  who  converts  us, 
or  instructs  us,  or  baptizes  us,  or  gives  us 
the  communion !  Have  we  not  known  a 
“  great  revival  ”  under  the  direction  of  one 
who  proved  himself  afterwards  to  be,  and 
to  have  been,  a  knave  of  the  first  water — 
and  more  than  once,  too  ?  Now  must  those 
conversions  be  deemed  valueless,  when 
proved  genuine  by  a  life  of  godliness  ? 

I  knew  a  revivalist  to  set  up  a  confes¬ 
sional,  and  all  the  people  confessed  to  him 
— in  open  meeting,  of  course — their  sins. 
A  Baptist  minister  confessed  that  he  had 
not  till  now  been  really  converted.  His 
church  heard  it  with  consternation.  Some 
of  them  at  once  said  “  If  he  was  not  a 
Christian,  his  work  is  all  invalid  ;  his  bap¬ 
tisms  are  good  for  nothing ;  his  conver¬ 
sions  are  good  for  nothing.”  And  the 
man  was  driven  from  his  pastorate. 

No,  no;  our  good  friend  Ireneeus  will 
have  to  allow  some  of  us  to  hold,  with  Dr. 
Hodge,  that  “  where  a  soul  has  faith  in  the 
Saviour,  there  is  the  Church  ” — at  least  so 
much  of  it.  I  cannot  think  the  Church 
bond  to  be  the  line  which  includes  certain 
ecclesiastical  machinery.  Christ  certainly 
did  not  finish  and  articulate  any  such  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  Church  bond  is  that  which 
binds  each  individual  soul  to  Christ,  irre¬ 
spective  of  names  or  communions.  The 
theory  of  the  “  ecclesiasticism  ”  is  Popery. 
Nor  does  this  fact  set  aside  the  value  of 
Church  relations  for  convenience,  order, 
and  spiritual  efficiency  in  the  work  of  sal¬ 
vation.  But  such  things  are  instrumental. 
Nor  because  a  soul  or  many  souls  may  be 
saved  by  instrumentalities  which  are  de¬ 
fective  or  corrupt,  does  it  at  all  militate 
against  the  need  of  completeness  or  pu¬ 
rity  on  the  part  of  the  instruments  ?  You 
can  dig  the  ground  and  get  a  crop  with  a 
stick,  but  a  plow,  hoe,  and  harrow,  are 
better — nay,  necessary — to  feed  the  world. 
Dr.  Prime  argues  that  the  errors  of  the 
Papacy  defeat  the  truths  it  holds,  and  yet 
he  acknowledges  that  they  do  not,  in  all 
cases,  since  the  Romish  Church  holds 
many  Christians.  He  thus  upsets  his  own 
argument. 

The  conclusion  to  which  I  must  come,  is 
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that  with  which  I  began,  viz :  “  The  Papacy 
is  to  be  condemned  and  opposed,  but  if 
any  of  God’s  people  are  found  there,  we 
must  acknowledge  them.  The  Lord  help 
us  if  we  can  only  be  saved  by  perfect  in¬ 
struments.  Do  any  of  us  know  exactly 
how  niudh  of  misconception,  error,  and 
faultiness.there  is  with  us  all?  ” 

Prof.  AllMrt  HopUni. 

His  “Life ”  has  come  to  hand,  but  with¬ 
out  any  announced  editor.  It  reproduces 
the  Professor  precisely  as  he  looked  in  my 
student  days.  He  is  there  in  all  that  early 
grimness,  with  a  face  as  severe  as  that  of 
Jeremiah,  and  yet  with  a  head  as  clear  as 
one  of  Meneely’s  bells,  and  a  heart  as 
kind  as  John’s.  How  I  feared  him  for 
about  three  years !  He  seemed  to  me  the 
embodiment  of  the  Mosaic  law — ail  the 
while  condemning  me.  The  discovery 
that  he  cherished  no  malice,  at  length 
partially  won  me ;  and  when  I  saw  him 
for  the  last  time,  in  1870  (?),  he  seemed  to 
me  wholly  changed.  The  Gospel  had  ta¬ 
ken  possession  of  him  ;  the  severity  was 
gone.  He  was  as  kindly  and  genial  in 
manner  as  in  heart.  It  is  easy  to  see 
where  his  early  peculiarities  hinged,  which 
made  some  of  us  fear  him  so.  He  was 
trying  to  keep  the  law  perfectly.  He  read, 
dwelt  upon,  and  quoted  the  Jewish  proph¬ 
ets.  I  do  not  remember  ever  hearing  him 
quote  the  New  Testament,  but  I  do  remem¬ 
ber  many  of  his  Old  Testament  quotations, 
and  they  were  nearly  all  from  the  proph¬ 
ets.  Of  course  he  found  that  he  could  not 
quite  keep  the  law.  The  endeavor  was  a 
discipline,  but  the  value  of  it  is  doubtful. 
When  he  came  to  train  a  church,  he  did 
not  try  to  lead  his  young  pupils  by  that 
rugged  road,  but  to  take  them  directly  to 
Christ.  Might  he  not  have  been  just  as 
pure  and  useful,  and  a  great  deal  happier, 
had  he  himseif  gone  that  way  ?  He  would 
have  been  quite  as  unselfish — for  that  was 
his  grand  characteristic — and  just  as  stal¬ 
wart  a  Christian,  and  some  of  us  would 
have  been  won  to  him  sooner.  The  trying 
to  do  the  impossible,  seems  to  be  no  more 
useful  in  religion  than  elsewhere.  No 
man  ever  lifted  himself  by  the  straps  of 
his  boots.  Why  try  at  them  ?  Paul  never 
did  that — after  receiving  Christ.  Albert 
Hopkins  is  a  great  figure  to  those  who 
knew  him,  for  all  these  questionings. 

UNDER  THE  ELMS  OF  SATBROOK. 

By  XST.  Theodore  L.  Culor. 

,  ^  tibllB..  ABt.T.  t»i¥: 

On  my  way  from  Saratoga  to  this  an¬ 
cient  and  historic  town,  I  baited  over  the 
Sabbath  with  Dr.  Darling’s  congregation 
at  Albany.  The  occupant  of  that  pulpit 
gets  a  fresh  inspiration  from  the  grand 
congregational  singing.  On  the  front  of 
the  organ-loft  is  inscribed  in  golden  let¬ 
ters  “Let  every  thing  that  hath  breath 
praise  the  Lord.”  Accordingly  the  breath 
of  the  organ  and  the  well-played  cornet 
give  direction  to  the  choir,  and  they,  in 
turn,  guide  the  whole  assembly  in  a  tre¬ 
mendous  swell  of  sound  that  makes  the 
rafters  roar.  That  is  my  ideal  of  Church 
music.  Yet  the  delicate  and  subdued  notes 
are  not  lacking  in  their  place. 

Mr.  Sankey  was  my  fellow-passenger  on 
the  New  Haven  road.  He  told  me  that  on 
bis  last  Sabbath  evening  in  London,  Mr. 
Spurgeon  invited  him  to  sing  for  his  im¬ 
mense  congregation,  and  brought  a  melode- 
on  upon  his  preaching  platform.  Spurgeon 
preached  a  rousing  discourse  on  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Soldier,  and  Sankey  called  on  the  mul¬ 
titude  to  join  with  him  in  the  chorus  of 
“  Hold  the  Fort.”  After  the  thunders  had 
died  away,  Mr.  Spurgeon  said  to  the  sing¬ 
er  :  “  Well,  I  know  how  much  the  roof  of 
this  Tabernacle  can  stand  now.” 

Albany,  from  its  stately  situation,  ought 
to  be  one  of  the  most  imposing  cities  in 
the  land.  The  new  Capitol,  about  two- 
thirds  built,  attracts  all  eyes  to  its  lofty 
camel’s-hump  of  roof  on  the  northern  end ; 
and  when  its  southern  counterpart  is  up, 
there  will  be  an  architectural  dromedary 
worth  a  long  journey  to  see.  When  will 
the  rage  for  mansards  and  imitations  of 
the  Tuileries  be  over? 

If  on  that  hill-top  at  Albany  a  copy 
of  the  Girard  College,  with  its  superb  pe¬ 
ripteral  colonnades,  had  been  reared,  or  if 
the  magnificent  dome  of  the  Capitol  of 
Washington  had  been  lifted  towards  the 
heavens,  then  a  lesson  of  beauty  would 
have  been  taught  at  our  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  for  many  generations.  The  Capitol 
of  California,  at  one-fifth  the  cost,  pro¬ 
duces  fivefold  more  impression. 

Saybrook  is  a  pattern  village  of  the  good 
old  New  England  stami^.  Two  hundred 
and  forty-four  years  ago  the  first  cabins 
were  put  up  on  yonder  Point.  One  of  the 
earliest  proprietors  was  Col.  George  Fen¬ 
wick,  whose  wife.  Lady  Ann  Boteler  (the 
daughter  of  a  British  nobleman),  died  here 
in  1642.  The  remains  of  Lady  Fenwick, 
with  the  ancient  monument,  were  removed 
into  the  village  cemetery  a  few  years  ago. 
All  my  readers  may  not  know  that  Yale 
College  was  originally  planted  here  about 
the  first  year  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
President  Abraham  Pierson  di\ided  his 
instructions  to  his  classes  between  this 
town  and  Killingworth  for  several  years, 
and  the  first  fifteen  Commencements  were 
held  at  Saybrook.  In  1716  the  somewhat 
migratory  College  was  anchored  at  New 
Haven,  but  some  of  the  indignant  Say- 
brookers  resisted  the  removal  of  the  li¬ 
brary  by  force. 

The  hospitable  house  of  Mr.  Morse,  in 
which  I  indite  this  rambling  letter,  was 


once  the  residence  of  the  veteran  pastor  a  Presbyterian  minister  may  teach  the  such  a  pointed  manner  that  each  hearer  she  ploughed  the  sea  with  bow  and  keel  and 

Dr.  Hotchkiss.  For  sixty  years  he  unfold-  doctrine  of  unlimited  atonement,  and  not  feels  “  That  is  for  me,”  or  Murphy  and  vexed  it  with  her  revolving  wheel.  The  su¬ 

ed  God’s  Word  from  the  same  pulpit  with-  at  all  to  his  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  Sawyer  reasoning  so  powerfully  upon  tern-  thor  of  the  107th  Psalm  had  not  spent  all  his 
out  being  driven  to  the  wretched  make-  application  of  the  atonement  by  man  or  perancetliat  liquor  dealers  and  drinkers  days  upon  ^e  land,  else  he  could  not  have 
shifts  of  “  sensationalism,”  in  order  to  re-  God.  And  the  two  reasons  given  for  this  are  converted,  and  are  induced  to  believe  ®  ^iseth  the 

tain  his  audience.  After  he  had  preached  answer  point  to  the  same  original  ques-  on  Christ  as  they  put  on  the  blue  ribbon—  mount  up  to  the  heaven  they  go  down 

here  fifty-six  years,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  tion.  think  of  these  men  while  thus  engaged 

infant  city  of  Rochester,  and  was  invited  3.  This  answer  was  already  before  the  always  saying  “  we.”  It  would  kill  their  gta^ggr  uke  a  drunken  man.” 
to  preach  in  the  “  First  church.”  So  de-  (Presbytery  when  Mr.  Alcott  read  the  ex-  influence.  If  it  gave  polish  to  their  Damas-  gatijerg  at  Ocean  Beach,  and  along  the 
lighted  were  the  people  with  his  vigorous  tended  statement  of  his  views,  in  which,  cus  blades  it  would  take  away  their  keen  ^nd  below,  are  not  unfrequently 

discourse,  that  they  sent  on  to  him  the.  Hr.  McCurdy  says,  he  planted  himself  edge.  surprised  and  puzzled  at  the  temperature  of 

offer  of  a  formal  call !  In  those  days,  gray  squarely  on  Arminian  ground.  But  the  re-  It  is  bad  taste  fora  person  always  to  the  ocean  water.  After  the  prevalence  of  a 

hairs  were  not  an  embargo,  and  people  gort  was  adopted  without  alteration,  as  be  heralding  his  own  exploits,  or  relating  cold  northeast  storm,  they  are  apt  to  say 

were  wise  enough  to  think  that  originally  introduced,  and  as  pointed  solely  his  individual  experiences.  But  there  are  “  We  cannot  bathe  to-day,  the  water  will  be 

is  a  valuable  element  in  the  make-up  of  a  against  the  doctrine  of  general  atonement,  times  when  it  would  be  wicked  to  withhold  bitter  cold.’’  But  when  for  twenty-four  |hours 
spiritual  teacher.  Good  Dr.  Hotchkiss’  The  Arminian  explanation  as  to  the  appli-  such  facts.  They  are  a  part  of  history,  a  warm  wind  has  been  blowing  from  the 
father-in-law.  Parson  Hart,  preached  here  cation  of  the  atonement  was  a  separate  which  must  be  told  for  the  glory  of  God,  south,  they  say  “  The  temperature  of  the 

for  forty  years  before  him,  and  so  the  point  not  considered  in  the  report.  But  and  the  good  of  humanity.  And  when  in  water  will  be  delightful.  Guizot  says  “  Noth- 

same  pulpit  remained  in  one  family  for  a  now  this  is  made  the  justification  for  the  letters  or  articles,  or  byword  of  mouth,  ing  tortures  history  so  much  as  logic,  and 

whole  century !  Were  such  long  ministries  Presbytery’s  square  condemnation  of  the  personal  incidents  are  related,  or  personal  st  acts  an  ogle  are  oft 

the  cause,  or  were  they  the  consequence,  doctrine  of  general  atonement  as  contrary  appeals  are  made,  why  not  use  the  “I  ?  jj^^h- 

of  the  steadfastness  of  those  ancient  to  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  And  if  one  does,  why  must  he  be  called  gjorm,  the  temperature  of  the  water  is 
churches?  holy  Scriptures.  It  is  true.  Dr.  McCurdy  egotistic?  high,  and’ the  bathing  delightful,  while  a 

“But  where  did  the  old  p/af/orm  stand?”  siys  the  Presbytery  simply  quoted  from  Dear  critic,  deal  generously  with  the  south  wind  gives  us  ice-water  to  bathe  in, 

is  a  question  which  some  unsophisticated  the  Confession  and  the  Catechisms.  But  speaker  or  writer  who  sometimes  says  “  I,’  it  seems  that  the  ice-cold  currents  coming 

visitors  to  Saybrook  are  wont  to  ask.  To  these  quotations  were  made  to  support  and  remember  that  we  all  have  the  “  I  ”  southward  from  the  Arctic  regions  unite  at 

a  majority  of  the  guests  down  at  yonder  the  negative  answer  to  the  question  “  May  within  us,  if  we  don’t  frequently  utter  it.  the  southern  extremity  of  Greenland,  and 

hotel  the  very  word  may  be  a  conundrum,  a  Presbyterian  minister  preach  the  doc-  — — passing  through  the  Strait  of  Beliisle,  creep 

Some  people  imagine  that  the  “Saybrook  trine  of  unlimited  atonement ? ”  OCEAN  BEACH.  down  along  our  eastern  coast.  Just  outside 

Platform  ”  was  a  veritable  structure  of  4.  The  answer  of  the  Presbytery  con-  _  William  P  Breed  D  D  southward  current,  the  great 

wood,  and  some  that  it  was  a  political  code  demns  Calvin  (Romans  v.  18).  It  also  con-  ^  ^  k  Gulf  Stream  sweeps  northward  on  its 

.  ’  X,  X  ..  1  x^*^  X,  J  XU  X  V.  1  A  Ui-  tiara  Ocean  Beach  is  fronted  eastward  by  the  beneficent  way  to  make  Ireland  the  gem  of 

o  opinion.  But  all  devout  Congregation-  demns  the  two  General  Assembli^  ocean,  and  flanked  northward  and  westward  the  sea,  and  England  the  emporium  of  urn- 

alists  regard  It  with  somewhat  of  the  ven-  which  both  declared  that  they  received  g^ark  river.  This  river  seems  to  have  brellas;  while  it  clothes  her  with  the  greenest 
eration  which  a  Dutchman  feels  for  “  Dor-  “each  the  other  as  a  sound  and  orthodox  named  on  the  principle  upon  which  a  jet  meadows,  and  the  richest,  softest  lawns  that 
drecht,”  or  a  Presbyterian  for  “  Westmin-  body.”  And  it  condemns  the  Board  of  ^lack  dog  is  called  snow-ball.  The  only  eye  ever  fed  on,  covers  old  tottering  Kenil- 
ster.”  It  was  in  1708,  that  a  convention  of  Publication,  w'hich  still  has  among  its  pub-  sharks  that  Shark  river  knows  anything  worth  inches  deep  with  ivy,  and  rims  Win- 
churches  was  held  here,  and  after  much  Ucations  Dr.  Richards’  Tract  in  support  of  about  are  those  whose  teeth  are  stored  up  in  dermere,  Grassmere,  and  those  other  match- 
consultation  “among  serious  people,”  a  the  doctrine  of  general  atonement.  If  the  the  adjacent  raarlpits ;  teeth  which  have  nei-  loss  Lakes,  with  living  emerald, 
plan  of  Church-government  was  adopted.  Presbytery  had  contented  itself  with  a  con-  ther  bitten  nor  ached  since  the  day  when  they  a  Jerseyman  reminded  a  Philadelphian  that 
which  is  known  as  the  Saybrook  Platform,  demnation  of  Mr.  Alcott’s  doctrine  in  re-  closed  on  the  paw  or  flipper  of  some  Hadro-  Pennsylvania  obtains  all  its  sunrise  from 
The  building  in  which  this  venerable  ec-  gard  to  the  application  of  the  atonement,  saurus  or  some  of  his  broths  saurians,  tens  je^gey,  and  we  can  certify  our  English  cous- 
clesiastical  instrument  was  prepared,  has  we  should  have  had  nothing  to  say.  But  millions  of  years  ago.  er  s  ,  ow^  ins  that  they,  away  there  to  the  north  oppo- 
vanished  out  of  sight.  Like  fair  Lady  this,  if  done  at  all,  was  done  only  very  ob-  thJ  Labrador,  get  their  genial  climate  and 

Fenwick,  it  has  mouldered  into  dust.  But  scurely  and  indirectly,  while  the  faith  of  comnetent  and  trustworthy.  Three  showers  from  America.  Now  a  south 

the  Congregationalism  which  fashioned  it,  the  whole  former  New  School  Church  was  ^  ^j^y  hooks  for  T  tiT  hacks  up  upon  us  the  wa- 

is  as  green  and  vigorous  as  the  elms  that  pronounced  inconsistent  with  good  Pres-  ^hem.  We  disposed  of  a  considerable  num-  the%erth’ort“he'3tudTrn' their 

tower  above  me  on  this  sweet  Summer  birterianism.  Now,  it  will  not  do  to  slur  ^er  of  mute,  much  enduring,  uncomplaining  ...  u  xu,  .  x.  j  xu  •  «  u 

evening.  over  such  action  by  saying  that  Mr.  Alcott  clams,  though  “dum  tacent  clam-ant,  and  •<  nAr-AoafAr  >• 


AT  OCEAN  BEACH. 
By  William  P.  Breed,  D.D. 


the  southern  extremity  of  Greenland,  and 
passing  through  the  Strait  of  Beliisle,  creep 
down  along  our  eastern  coast.  Just  outside 
of  this  cold  southward  current,  the  great 
tepid  Gulf  Stream  sweeps  northward  on  its 


Ocean  Beach  is  fronted  eastward  by  the  beneficent  way  to  make  Ireland  the  gem  of 


hideous  bathing  chatter,  and  their  flesh 


evening. _  over  such  action  by  saying  that  Mr.  Alcott  dams,  though  “dum  tacent  clam-ant,"  and  ^reep,  while  a  rigorous  “ nor’easter  ”  drives 

_  -  J,  Arminian  as  to  the  application  of  the  caught  one  half-pound  flounder-not  with  my  ^njenities  of  the  Gulf  Stream  shoreward, 

THE  ALCOTT  CASE  ONCE  .MORE.  atonement.  That  is  not  the  question.  The  hook.  Had  I  remained  at  home  and  finished  jumishes  the  average  bather  with  one  of 

I  see  that  some  of  the  papers  justify  the  question  is.  What  did  the  Presbytery  de-  my  Vol.  Ill  of  Green’s  charming  Hi  Jory  of  luxuries. 

action  of  the  Presbytery  of  Wooster  in  re-  on  uTeltTiTot^tZ  caught"  soL  ideL,’some  fresh  views  of  old  city  Summer  heatsthe  people  flock  to 

lation  to  this  famous  case,  while  they  claim  isters  in  preaching  on  the  extent  of  the  way,  what  does  the  author  or  seashore  and  mountain,  and  clap  their  hands 

that  the  reunited  Church  permits  her  min-  atonement .  publisher  mean  by  putting  on  the  title-page  ^lad  gayety  of  their  hearts.  But  too 


that  the  reunited  Church  permits  her  min- 


atonement  ? 


isters  to  preach  either  limited  or  general  Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  I  have  ..ypiu^e  Puritan  England,  1603-1660;  often  heartache  appears  an  uninvited  guest 
atonement.  After  carefully  reading  again  'seen  another  letter  from  Dr.  McCurdy,  The  Revolution,  1660-1668  ” ;  and  then  hav-  <^‘»®  I  saw  a  lady  sitting 

the  overture  of  Mr.  Alcott  and  the  answer  whkih  evades  the  true  issue  just  as  his  for-  jjjg  thus  awakened  the  expectation  of  seeing,  *  pavilion  on  the  shore,  the  tireless  break- 

^  weeping  thjjjjM^ternes^  of  eoulSS 

tion,  viz  :  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  Pres-  cott  of  claiming  to  agree  with  Mr.  Barnes  mous  debauchee,  Charles  II,  comfortably  on  f'o*'.  ■■eVH^nod  in  the  heart  of  a 

bytery  no  man  who  holds  and  teaches  the  a®  to  the  manner  in  which  the  atonement  his  throne,  and  religion  and  liberty  groaning  sunken  steamer,  the  body  of  a  beloved  sister 
doctrine  of  unlimited  or  general  atonement  i®  applied.  Mr.  Alcott  claimed  to  agree  «nd  bleeding  beneath  it !  Strange  that  we  awaited  the  hour  when,  at  the  blast  of  the 

can  properly  continue  in  the  ministry  of  the  with  Mr.  Barnes  as  to  the  design  of  the  should  find  our  hearts  throbbing  with  sus-  °  j  ***^xu*"  sea  shall  give  up 

Presbyterian  Church.  The  explanation  of  atonement :  “That  God  intended  the  P®"®®- ‘'"‘I  with  admlra-  their  ^ead;  and  m  the  varied  mu^^^ 

Dr.  McCurdy  and  others  does  not  reach  atonement  for  all  men.”  But  I  do  not  find  indignation  over  the  doings  of  men  Tnd  ev" 

XU  1  •  X  »  XU  X-  »  XU  T.  u  ii.x~x.ixu  X  TA/r  T»  X  I X  XU  whose  ashes  have  been  for  decades  of  centu-  ny*ng  wan  oi  mat  arowiung  sister.  And  ev- 

the  real  point  of  the  action  of  the  Presby-  that  he  alleged  that  Mr.  Barnes  taught  the  Aristotle  ery  Summer  one  family  and  another  come  to 

tery.  The  facts  are  as  follows  :  same  doctrine  which  he  holds  in  regard  to  g^  ago,'that  man  to  man  is  the  shore  in  health  and  gladness,  soon  to  re- 

1.  Mr.  Alcott  asked  the  Presbytery  these  the  application  of  the  atonement.  It  is  to  interesting  of  all  objects,  and  as  Virgil  i'^^n  with  the  drowned  body  of  one  of  their 
questions:  “  What  are  the  rights  of  a  Pres-  be  regretted  that  respectable  papers  should  wrote  so  long  after  him  “  Sunt' lacrymae  re-  nu“i>«r.  But  yesterday,  as  it  wore,  we  were 
byterian  minister  in  our  Church  as  at  pros-  make  such  a.ssertion8,  and  base  whole  ar-  rum,  ot  mentem  mortalia  tangunt.”  A  pro-  ®i»rt;led  in  our  quiet  home  at  the  shore  by 

ent  constituted  in  preaching  on  the  subject  tides  upon  them,  when  there  is  no  shadow  found  sympathy  connects  us  with  all  our  t^^e  record  of  a  calamity  at  Monmouth  Beach, 

of  the  atonement  for  sins  ?  May  a  Presby-  of  foundation  for  their  statements.  And  kind,  and  with  man  before  the  mind — his  joys,  ^  miles  to  the  north  of  us.  A  boatman 
terian  minister  preach  the  doctrine  of  an  i®  it  not  painful  to  see  efforts  continued  to  sorrows,  struggles,  victories,  defeats,  crimes,  sailing  down  Shrewsbury  river,  with  a 
unlimited  atonement?”  Then  in  his  ex-  justify  the  Presbytery  of  Wooster  in  its  misfortunes— time  is  nothing,  space  is  noth-  company  of  children  on  board  his  yacht, 
planatory  statements  he  says  that  he  uses  condemnation  of  all  New  School  Presbyte-  We  weep  with  Old  David  as  he  carries  ^  f  ^  struck  the 

the  term  “unlimited”  in  the  sense  given  rians,  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Alcott  is  an  eminent  oculist  of  New 


to  it  by  Albert  Barnes  and  others,  viz : 
“  That  God  intended  the  atonement  for  all 
men.”  Next  he  reverses  his  former  ques¬ 
tions,  thus :  “  Or  must  a  Presbyterian  min¬ 
ister,  in  order  to  be  in  good  and  regular  doc¬ 
trinal  standing  among  his  people,  preach  a 


Arminian  ? 


Former  New  School. 


By  Rev.  Peter  Stryker,  D.D. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  writer  of 
this  little  article  and  the  subject  are  one. 


over  the  gate,  wringing  his  hands  and  filling  eminent  oculist  of  New  York,  and  knocked 
the  air  with  his  cries  over  his  lost  Absalom,  overboard.  The  child  sank  to  rise  no 
and  we  shake  with  indignation  at  Charles  IX,  more.  None  but  parents  who  have  endured 
Catharine  do  Medici,  and  the  horrid  Guises  ®  similar  scourging,  can  gauge  the  dimen- 
in  their  slaughter  of  the  Huguenots.  sions  of  such  a  woe.  The  name  Noyes  is  one 

But  this  is  somewhat  remote  from  Ocean  dear  to  a  generation  of  the  members  of 

Beach  and  Shark  river.  Well,  as  to  fishing  I  Rutgers-streot  church.  The  father  of 


limited  atonement  for  sins?”  And  then  m  i  i  i  i#  have  not  always  been  so  unsuccessful.  A  Hr.  Noyes  was  one  of  the  choice  ones  of  the 

he  explains  this  latter  view  as  consistent  ^  ^  j  ^  imse  as  pgj.|.y  ^g  gpe^j  4,^0  ^gyg  trout-fishing  in  ®®rth.  In  a  commercial  crisis,  he  failed  in 

with  an  universal  offer  of  salvation,  but  as  ®  m  e  immense  num  er  of  Tobyhanna,  a  tributary  of  the  Lehigh,  business,  and  compounded  with  his  credit- 

XL»X  xLxx  - ;„.i  rxu -  t^®®®  represented  by  this  small  We  eantured  one  hundred  beautiful  soeckled  o*"®-  After  his  death,  among  his  papers  was 


meaning  that  “  in  the  Divine  mind  [the  „  j  , 


which  be  adds  the  further  niicaH/An^^K  Allusion  is  not  made  to  the  letter  of  the  der  of  the  hundred.  But  the  afternoon  that  we  bis  debts,  and  had  paid  them  all, 

~  .  I'  ‘t  th  X  x'*  •  alphabet  thus  designated,  but  to  the  per-  wasted  bait  in  Shark  river,  we  were  canopied  principal  and  interest.  The  heritage  trans- 

o  or  man  imi  e  a  onemen  in  its  ap-  gony^ho  in  the  English  language  calls  him-  by  a  sky  as  beautiful  as  Florence  or  Naples  mitted  in  the  Influence  of  such  a  father,  is  a 
^  T>  u  •  •  “  I,”  and  in  the  Latin  tongue  “  Ego.”  ever  saw,  a  background  of  ineffable  blue  trav-  richer  far  than  any  mere  Croesus  or 

2.  The  Presbytery,  m  its  answer,  refers  what  is  proposed  is  a  defence  of  ersed  by  clouds  glorious  enough  to  be  the  Crassus  ever  bequeathed.  To  our  afflicted 

simply  and  only  to  the  question  of  Mr.  much  abused  name  of  a  much  belov-  chariots  of  angels.  Old  Ocean  breathed  on  friend.  Dr.  Noyes,  and  his  companion  in  trib- 
Alcott  as  to  the  standing  of  a  minister  in  ^  person  The  fact  is  everybody  almost  *  breath  as  sweet  as  that  from  between  “l®rion,  there  remains  at  least  the  consola- 
the  Presbyterian  Church  who  preaches  the  r!,„xx,.r  ™hnt  mnv  he  his  nvoirdnnois  or  tbe  lips  of  the  Yung-frau,  and  before  us,  in  Hon  of  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel:  "We  shall 


We  captured  one  hundred  beautiful  speckled  ®*’®'  After  his  death,  among  his  papers  was 
trout ;  I  caught  one,  the  others  the  remain-  ^ound  evidence  that  he  had  kept  a  strict  ac- 


the  Presbyterian  Church  who  preaches  the 


doctrine  of  unlimited  atonement.  The  i)|t^lectual^\^^t^irits^do^n  up^  this  tbe  distance,  sparkled  the  foaming  commo-  8®  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to  us 


committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  over¬ 
ture  of  Rev.  A.  N.  Alcott,  recommend  that  in-rushing  tide  and  the  out-rushing  river.  NOTE  PROM  ME.  STEARNS, 

the  overture  be  answered  in  the  negative.  a  voluble  tirade  on  w  a  le  is  ^^^g  resolute,  but  ere  long  came  Bolton,  Lake  George,  August  a,  1879. 

(1)  Because  the  Scripture  teaching  as  P*®®®®®  to  call  e(70ris»i.  back  in  panting,  breathless  retreat  before  the  To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Evangelist : 

formulated  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  sets  .  x?  ®®®  P®^®®^®  areas  u  exulting  ocean  victor.  So  in  God’s  time  the  your  good  paper  finds  its  way  into  this 

forth  the  doctrine  of  an  atonement  dXt  of  unbelief  will  roll  charming  retreat%here  I  am  seeking  much 

in  its  and  application  in  the  follow-  needed  rest,  and  in  its  last  issue  I  find  a  letter 

ing  passages.”  Then  it  proceeds  to  quote  ^ould  ^ysh  to  lose  his  iden-  resistless  advance  of  the  Gospel  tide.  gjg^ed  “  Southern  New  York,"  charging  the 

from  the  Confession  and  the  Catechisms  compelled  to  call  in  a  canine  Seated  at  the  ocean  edge  and  watching  the  “  Editor  and  Agent”  of  the  National  Temper- 

the  nassas  si  h'  h  “  d  f  .  friend  to  give  evidence,  singing  as  did  the  breakers  as  every  other  moment  they  deliver  nnce  Society  and  the  Society  itself  with  ar- 
^  XI  ®  ^  ‘®  redemption  is  qIjJ  iu  daggic  story  with  her  skirts  their  thundering  broadsides  against  the  rim  ranging  for  “  Temperance  Sabbath-breakinz  ” 

renreaented  na  hmner  niirAhaax>H  fx...  xKx,  ^  .....  ....  .  .  ^  .xxx,.»u..x.g 


harmless  thing,  and  then  deliberately 


tion  occasioned  by  the  contest  between  the 


NOTE  PROM  MR.  STEARNS. 

Bolton,  Lake  George,  August  3, 1879. 


represented  as  being  purchased  for  the  curtailed—  ®^  that  answers  their  noise  and  wrath  at  the  Spencer  Campmeeting  to  bo  held  next 

elect  and  effectually  applied  to  them.  “  If  1  be  I,  as  I  hope  I  be,  with  the  defiance  “  Hitherto  shall  ye  come,  week.  As  neither  the  “  Editor  and  Agent  ” 

These  passages  are  evidently  quoted  as  I  have  a  little  dog  home,  and  he  knows  me.”  but  no  further,  and  here  shall  ye  proud  waves  or  the  National  Temperance  Society  have  ar- 
settling  the  question  against  the  advocates  Does  it  not  seem  as  if  some  of  our  stilt-  be  stayed”;  and  thinking  that  over  since  ranged  for  any  Sabbath-breaking,  I  write  that 
of  general  atonement.  gd  writers  can  hardly  be  sure  of  their  iden-  Adam  delved  and  span,  those  tireless  billows  your  readers  may  not  be  misled  by  the  state- 

The  committee  then  go  on  to  confirm  tity?  In  order  to  appear  very  modest  and  have  never  ceased  dashing  themselves,  and  ment.  All  official  notices  and  papers  adver¬ 
theirnegative  answer  thus  :  avoid  the  semblance  of  egotism,  they  put  in  vain,  against  this  same  frail-looking  Using  the  meeting,  state  explicitly  that  it  will 

“(2)  Because  ordination  vows  limit  him  themselves  in  the  plural  number.  Each  barrier,  we  see  a  now  majesty  and  vividness  be  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  D.  C.  Babcock 
to  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  Confession  of  onespeaksof  himself  not  as”  I,”but  “  we.”  ®’;f®“8e  ot  the  Almighty,  “Will  ye  of  Philadelphia  who  is  perfectly  able  to  answer 

„  ...  J-  X  XU  J  X.  xi  •  ui  V,  I  X  Tx  not  tremble  at  my  presence  who  have  placed  for  himself  if  he  has  done  anything  wronz  in 

Fa  th  accordiDg  to  tha  aecond  qaeaUon  Sometimes  this  resemble  bombast  It  ^  J  “  ^  “ 

put  to  every  oaadldate  tor  ordination."  indicates  that  the  individual  U  so  puffed  „  jp  etcursions  or  collections,  but  that 

That  question,  it  wdll  be  remembered,  is  up  in  his  self  estimation  that  he  feels  com-  ^aves  thereof  toss  themselves  yet  can  they  follow  the  rule  of  the  regular  campmeet- 
“  Do  you  sincerely  receive  and  adopt  the  polled  to  multiply  himself.  It  is  not  they  not  prevail ;  though  they  roar,  yet  can  ing. 

Confession  of  Faith  of  this  Church  as  con-  enough  that  he  should,  like  ordinary  mor-  they  not  pass  over  it?  ”  Considering  that  the  All  that  the  National  Society  has  had  to  do, 
tainlng  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  tals,  count  one,  but  he  must  be  reckoned  a  Hebrews  were  anything  but  a  sea-going  peo-  was  to  allow  it  to  be  held  under  its  auspices, 
the  holy  Scriptures  ?  "  Could  anything  be  kingdom  or  a  regiment,  or  at  least  a  com-  pie,  the  knowledge  the  sacred  writers  exhibit  I  believe  last  year  it  was  held  under  the 
plainer  than  the  intention  of  the  commit-  munity.  Like  some  haughty  monarch  ho  of  ocean  phenomena  is  very  remakable.  “  Murphy  ”  auspices,  as  doubtless  your  cor- 
tee  and  the  Presbytery  to  say  that  teach-  swells  with  pride,  and  is  ready  to  write  True,  Solomon  by  his  vast  maritime  enter-  respondent  will  remember.  I  have  had  no- 
ing  the  doctrine  of  unlimited  atonement  “  By  the  grace  of  God,  we”  &c,  prises,  his  fleets  upon  the  Mediterranean  and  thing  to  do  with  the  arrangements  only  to 

on  the  part  of  a  Presbyterian  minister  in-  Perhaps  it  is  well  for  a  Pope  or  an  Editor  ®“  ^‘'®  H®*^  ^  i  h  °  campmeeting  edition  of  the  Na- 

volves  a  violation  of  his  ordination  vows  ?  or  a  Judge  or  some  other  very  dignified  0Teii8ed  lBTa.el  b  knowledge  o  the  sea.  But  tional 'Temperaneo  Advocate,  which  I  was  ad- 
m.  xi  •  XU  X  XU  J  .  ,  u*  J  *  u  rrK~..xv  long  before  the  magnificent  Solomon  mounted  vertised  to  furnish  free  upon  application ;  and 

The  assumption  is  that  the  doctrme  of  an  body,  to  use  this  mode  of  speech.  There  g^^^ 

sea  in  commo-  if  your  correspondent  has  perused  its  columns 

unhmited  atonement,  designed  for  all  men,  may  be  times  when  even  a  preacher  may  .  ,,  maijeth  the  deep  to  boil  like  a  pot,  he  would  have  ascertained  that  the  bookstore 
is  subversive  of  “  the  system  of  doctrine  employ  such  language.  But  think  of  Dr.  jjg  matotli  a  path  to  shine  after  him,  one  for  which  I  am  responsible  (and  the  only 
taught  in  the  holy  Scriptures.”  Cuyler  sitting  under  his  fruitful  Catalpa  I  would  think  the  deep  to  be  hoary."  A  modem  thing  I  am  responsible  for)  is  publicly  ailver- 

The  “answer  in  the  negative”  points  writing  his  articles  for  The  Evangelist,  or  world  think  that  the  Patriarch  of  Uz  had  been  tised  to  be  closed  on  Sunday, 
only  to  the  question  of  Mr.  Alcott,  whether  Moody  addressing  ten  thousand  men  in  1  looking  at  one  of  our  leviathan  steamers  as  J.  N.  Stearns. 


curtailed — 


THE  NEW-YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY  AUGUST  7,  1879. 


.  ^  .t.i  much  the  two  chapels  filled  orchestrian ;  a  visit  to  two  or  three  of  the  fln- 

with  Icons  that  attracted  my  attention,  as  the  est  public  buildings,  not  forgetting  the  new 

—  _  people  who  were  passing  by.  With  but  few  Church  of  the  Saviour,  whose  pavement  and 

THE  LAVD  OP  THE  IK  MTO-WINTEE  ^^^eptions,  and  these  were  probably  foreign-  walls  are  covered  with  rare  polished  marbles. 

By  Kev  Charles  Wood  of  Boffido  dissenters,  those  who  were  riding,  re-  and  the  celling  of  the  domewith  giant  figures 

moved  their  hats,  even  the  Isvostchik  did  of  the  Apostles  looking  down  upon  you  with 
MOSCOW.  this,  and  bowed  to  each  of  the  chapels,  and  an  intensely  life-like  gaze;  when  all  this  has 

The  crowned  heads  of  Continental  Europe  crossed  themselves  three  times,  while  those  been  done,  you  will  find  your  thoughts  turn- 
speak  beside  their  native  tongue,  either  Eng-  walking,  whether  peasants  in  greasy  ing  toward  the  city  on  the  Neva,  and  the  next 

llsh,  French,  or  German.  Many  of  them  can  sheepskins,  or  merchants  and  noblemen  in  night  among  the  sleepers  in  the  long  sleep- 
use  these  three  languages  with  equal  ease,  fur-coats,  stood  for  some  moments  with  ing-car  of  the  St.  Petersburg  express,  will 
It  Is  true  that  one  who  has  this  amount  of  bare  heads,  bowed  many  times  almost  till  probably  bo  an  American  traveller  returning 
philological  knowledge,  could  travel  through  their  foreheads  touched  the  snow,  crossed  from  Moscow. 

Europe  from  end  to  end  with  no  Interpreter,  themselves  ’repeatedly,  and  in  not  a  few  in- 

if  he  had  only  to  deal  with  kings  and  emper-  stances  went  into  one  of  the  chapels,  and  pur-  POMPEY  HILL. 

for  ordinary  mortels  do  chasing  a  number  of  little  candles,  placed  a  Summer  Resort  in  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 

not  lead  through  a  constant  succession  of  them  before  the  different  Icons  along  the  wall,  TnnTnnTinii«B  Pnmn«v  n  v  thIvm  irto 

royal  courts,  and  there  is  a  vast  difference  not  foreettimr  as  thev  uassed  out  to  droo  a  mu.  J” 

Ka4-aman  .I.,!. _ _  T  lorgetung  08  tnoy  passea  out  to  arop  a  quaint  old  village  is  fourteen  miles 

between  crowned  heads  and  cab-drivers.  I  fg^  kopecks  into  the  opened  hands  of  the  sonthpast  from  Svrapimp  and  four  miles  from 

had  flattered  myself,  and  had  been  flattered  blind  b^nars  standing  bv  the  doorwav  All  Syracuse,  and  fou  miles  from 

fKof  I..  u  •  1  Degga™  sianoing  oy  tne  aoorwaj.  aii  the  Binghamton  and  Syracuse  railway,  which 

tnlDKin^  trh&L  6V©n  In  Rxissi&i  ^llis  tnpl©  (Iav  Innir  ^^o^l  miA  ftiifl  to  ADOtih©!*  this  i  .i.1-  -r^  1  j 

...Kb  _ _  aay  long,  irom  one  year  8  ena  to  anocner,  inis  you  are  aware  connects  with  the  Delaware  .and 

talisman  would  never  fail  to  be  an  open  se-  scene  goes  on.  After  a  few  days  in  Moscow  Lackawanna  railwav  at  Binehamton  The 

same.  It  took  only  five  minutes  in  Moscow  you  become  so  familiar  with  it  that  it  ceases 

...m.oKB  mK  ^  Decomc  so  laminar  witn  it,  tnat  it  ceases  pleasantest  way  to  come  here  from  New  York 

to  convince  me  of  my  mistake.  There  was  to  make  any  impression  upon  you.  ...  .g  ub  take  the  Lackawanna  route  startimi 

no  one  in  the  railway  station  that  I  could  mu  u  .  .  Tu  .  city  is  to  take  the  Lackawanna  loute,  starting 

make  understand  anything  except  gestures.  ,  they  make  any  pre-  from  Hoboken  and  stopping  at  Onatavia  SU- 

Before  the  entrance  were  some  two  hundred  r"" 

of  the  most  unique  vehicles  imaginable.  .  .'u  ,  veritably 

They  were  little  sleighs  not  very  much  larger  a  name  familiar  to  every  one,  but  the  Im-  ■.  set  upon  a  hill,”  and  is  2,000  feet  above  the 

than  boys  use  in  Arnica  for  a  Newfoundland  P^ion  conveyed  by  it  is  ord^  level  of  the  sea.  The  early  settlers  were 

dog  or  a  goat.  From  each  side  of  this  toy-  ^rjith.  Europeans  genemlly  think  of  the  from  New  England,  and  chose  this  high 
like  affair  ran  large  but  light  undressed  polL  “  a  mysterious  Russian  building,  ground  on  account  of  its  healthfulness  and 

^  ^  ^  nakrinrr  a/imAttrnAi*A  wifhm  ira  nrolla  rnA  larrr.  r— mu.-. 


P0.MPEY  HILL. 

A  Sommer  Eeeort  in  Onondaga  County,  N.  T. 

Hill  Top  House,  Pompey,  N.  Y.,  July  22,  1879. 
This  quaint  old  village  is  fourteen  miles 


to  the  breast  of  the  hor8.^  where  they  were  having  somewhere  within  its  walls  the  larg-  freedom  from  malaria.  The  atmosphere  is 
firmly  fastened  by  leather  thongs  to  the  col-  ^  h  k  They  are  naturally  very  pure  and  bracing,  having  the  same  ef- 

lar,  to  a  strong  wooden  yoke  rising  high  Zf  Z  I  i 

oKb.tb  ^kb  bbbIt  t^kb  4-  *  4  little  city  in  the  heart  of  Moscow.  Its  strong,  would  give,  and  a  hay-fever  is  never  known 

above  the  neck.  The  front  s^t  w^  too  nar-  cathedrals  and  churches  here. 

®  f  ^  7  palaces,  a  court  of  law,  a  treasury,  and  The  New  England  spirit  has  always  doini- 

Tu  Tu i*"*.  an  arsenal.  A  Tartar  horde  might  gain  pos-  natcd  here.  It  is  seen  in  the  style  of  archi- 

4.K  ^1.°^  n  t  em  his  thick  doth  gegajon  ^f  Moscow,  as  it  sometimes  did ;  but  tecture,  in  church  and  dwelling  house,  .and  in 

,  ’t  *  .  Ttf  ®  *  ways  ca  e  n  u^  Kremlin  the  people  could  take  the  customs  and  general  intelligence  and  re- 

8  a  an  svm  —mg  rewona  y  ope  refuge,  and  if  well  provisioned,  wait  quietly  spectabllity  of  the  Inhabitants.  It  is  a  very 

pro  ong  8  e  or  more  t  an  one  rip.  s-  till  the  enemy  was  tired  out,  and  turned  back  small  village,  with  600  regular  residents,  and 
v^«  j  4K  ^  °  °  against  broad  Russian  plains  to  his  Asiatic  having  two  or  three  hundred  Summer  visit- 

^  ®  ®  Z' t  Z  ®  home.  There  are  five  gateways  through  which  ors,  and  yet  there  are  few  villages,  or  possi- 

a  ay  on  is  *®’ w  t  un-  you  may  enter  into  this  miniature  city.  One  bly  no  other,  in  this  country  distinguiehed  as 

cove  ee  ,  w  en  s  y  egrees  e  ow  gj  these,  the  Redeemer’s  Gate,  is  the  most  having  been  the  birthplace  of  so  many  men 
^  ^  use  an  t  emometer,  an  when  gpoj  jn  the  Czar’s  dominions.  Over  of  note  of  the  present  day. 

me  can  merci^  wou  ave  g  ven  upt  e  ^]^g  ^  picture  of  the  Saviour  has  hung  The  old-fashioned  well-kept  dwellings  are 

g  ,  so  un  since  the  days  when  Moscow  was  a  rude  vil-  located  around  a  small  park  or  green,  which 

s  e  wears  a  c  s  eps  nw  e  woo  igge_  No  Russian,  whether  peasant  or  prince  is  also  the  centre  of  business,  there  being  a 
urn  n,  an  on  ®  ®  ®  ®  great  ur  cap,  g^.  Q^ar,  ever  passes  under  it  without  reverent-  couple  of  stores  and  the  postoffice,  and  the 

covered  on  the  top  with  green  or  blue  cloth,  ly  removing  his  hat.  In  the  chapel,  at  the  side,  pretty  Hill  Top  House,  owned  by  Mr.  Petrie, 
When  I  had  descended  the  steps  of  the  is  kept  the  Iberian  Madonna,  of  which  I  have  the  son  of  the  Rev.  J.  Petrie,  pastor  of  the 
Railroad  depot,  looking  in  vain  for  a  hotel  om-  spoken.  Whenever  the  Czar  comes  to  Mos-  First  Congregational  church  in  Pompey.  Al- 
nibus,  I  was  at  once  as  completely  surround-  oqw,  it  is  said  his  first  act  is  to  drive  here,  most  the  first  thing  that  attracted  my  atten- 
ed  by  Isvostchiks  as  a  loaf  of  bread  thrown  and  perform  a  short  service.  Before  this  tion  on  entering  this  pleasant  abode,  was  The 
into  a  pickerel  pond  is  by  fish.  They  could  Gate,  the  Russians  believe,  the  French  can-  Evangelist  spread  open  on  the  parlor  table, 
understand  nothing  that  I  said ;  and  I  could  non  pointed  at  the  sacred  walls  miraculous-  The  Rev.  Mr.  Petrie’s  church,  a  graceful, 
understand  nothing  that  they  said.  There  ly  exploded.  The  ladders  with  which  they  handsome  old  edifice,  is  but  a  few  steps  away, 
are  few  positions  in  which  one  feels  more  like  sought  to  mount  the  ramparts  and  remove  and  opposite  the  parsonage.  On  July  2,  1876, 
a  fool  than  when  trying  to  talk  in  an  absolute-  the  frame  of  Christ’s  picture  (supposed  to  be  there  was  a  "  centennial  occasion  ”  in  the  old 
ly  unknown  language.  Almost  in  despair,  solid  gold),  broke  repeatedly,  till  in  terror  church,  when  original  music  was  sung,  and 
and  yet  forced  to  laugh  at  the  ridiculous  fig-  the  soldiers  fled  from  the  spot.  Historical  Mr.  Petrie  preached  from  the  text  “  Your  Fa- 
ure  I  cut,  I  jumped  at  last  into  a  little  sleigh  truth  and  mythical  legends  have  both  built  thors,  where  are  they  ?  and  the  Prophets,  do 
with  its  one  narrow  vacant  seat,  gave  Isvos-  their  arches  high  over  this  famous  gateway,  they  live  forever  ?”  The  Bible  presented  at 
tchik  a  nod,  and  on  we  went.  Many  times  I  it  is  not  always  an  easy  task  to  detect  the  the  dedication  of  this  church,  seventy-five 
had  read  the  pathetic  story  of  the  oriential  lines  of  juncture.  years  ago,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Seymour,  the  mo- 

maiden  who  loved  an  English  knight,  and  Passing  through  this  entrance  into  the  ther  of  ex-Governor  Horatio  Seymour,  is 
who  followed  him  through  Asia  and  Europe  Kremlin,  you  have  almost  immediately  one  still  in  good  preservation.  At  a  late  visit  of 
knowing  but  one  word — his  dear  name — but  of  the  best  possible  views  of  the  city.  It  is  Governor  Seymour  in  this  village,  it  was  sug- 
with  that  found  him  at  last.  I  learned,  I  the  point  usually  chosen  by  artists,  who  have  gested  that  this  Bible  should  be  given  to  him 
think,  during  the  first  hour  in  Moscow,  to  attempted  to  paint  the  burning  of  Moscow —  as  a  family  relic,  but  he  said  he  felt  it  “  should 
understand  how  she  must  have  felt.  I  too  as  the  spot  where  the  solitary  figure  of  the  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  church,  to 
’  "^  ut  one  word — hotel —  Man  of  Fate,  wrapped  in  his  long  black  coat,  continue  its  mission  of  blessing.”  The  first 

^  my  drivur  turn;C^S5^55^®**  ^  look  la  made  to  stand  in  a  position  which  epoaK»  oou  ubuu  lu  »,uu»  e»» — — - .  v»"*  --  rj  ^ 

in  wonder  at  this  strange  individual  occupy-  of  the  baffled  ambition  that  filled  his  heart.  Seymour,  the  father  of  ex-Governor  SeymouF. 
ing  his  sleigh,  I  hurled  at  him  my  whole  Rus-  Before  you  is  spread  out  the  larger  part  of  The  comfortable  white  frame-house,  with 
sian  vocabulary:  “Slavensky  Bazar.”  His  what  looks  like  a  great  Asiatic  village,  that  green  blinds  and  wide  piazzas,  where  Hora- 
face  lighted  up.  He  evidently  understood  by  some  rare  chance  has  developed  into  a  tioSeymour  was  born,  faces  the  Village  Green 
me,  for  he  instantly  said  “rouble.”  Now  a  European  metropolis.  Across  the  bridges,  from  the  south.  Henry  Seymour,  his  father, 
rouble  at  par,  is  about  eighty  cents,  and  over  the  Moskva,  rush  multitudes  of  the  little  built  it,  and  prepared  it  for  his  bride.  Miss 
though  at  present  it  is  only  worth  about  lor-  public  sleighs,  with  hero  and  there  a  troika.  Forman  of  Cazenovia,  a  lady  of  deep  piety, 
ty-nine  cents,  yet  even  this  I  knew  was  fully  The  long  and  winding  business  streets  are  many  graces  of  person,  and  exceedingly  ac- 
twioe  as  much  as  the  usual  rates  in  Russia,  black  with  the  crowds  of  buyers  or  sight-  complished.  She  was  related  to  Judge  For- 
but  I  said  nothing — for  I  could  not — and  I  seers.  Hundreds  of  domes,  small  and  great,  man  of  Syracuse,  one  of  the  most  noted  men 
made  no  sign,  for  it  was  useless,  and  on  we  painted  green  or  gilded,  rise  above  the  house-  of  his  day,  in  Central  Now  York, 
went  with  a  good  square  trot,  into  the  heart  tops,  and  are  reflected  in  the  immense  golden.  When  the  day  appointed  arrived  for  Henry 
of  Moscow.  Hundreds  of  little  sleighs,  like  orb-shaped  roof  of  the  “Church  of  our  Sa-  Seymour’s  wedding,  it  snowed  furiously,  and 
the  one  in  which  I  rode,  were  darting  every-  viour.”  the  road  to  Cazenovia  was  impassable — so 

where,  the  drivers  shouting  some  peculiar  Behind  you  is  the  Czar’s  palace,  one  of  the  the  tradition  ruds — for  conveyances.  This 
words  to  clear  the  way.  Great  coaches,  drawn  most  magnificent  in  Europe.  Its  two  great  did  not  prevent  this  energetic  gentleman 
by  two  horses,  with  a  driver  and  footman,  the  halls,  one  dedicated  to  the  Order  of  St.  from  keeping  his  engagement,  as  he  made 
latter  wearing  a  cocked  hat  and  an  embroid-  George,  and  the  other  to  the  Order  of  St.  Alex-  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  on  snow- 
ered  scarlet  cloak,  rolled  by  in  a  most  digni-  ander  Nevskoi,  have  perhaps  never  yet  been  shoes,  in  good  time.  Henry  Seymour  was  a 
fled  way.  But  far  more  novel  and  Russian,  surpassed  in  gorgeous  splendor.  You  are  decidedly  marked  character,  well  educated, 
were  the  troikas.  A  troika  is  one  of  the  lit-  within  a  few  feet  of  the  largest  bell  in  the  handsome,  and  of  groat  business  capacity, 
tie  sleighs  grown  into  twice  the  usual  size,  world,  called  “Ivan  the  Great.”  It  is  near  The  stone  store  where  he  transacted  his  ex- 
while  on  each  side  of  the  horse  in  the  shafts,  twenty  feet  high,  weighs  some  400,000  pounds,  tensive  wholesale  and  retail  business,  is  now 
run,  ordinarily,  two  black  stallions  with  but  and  might  be  made  as  comfortable  a  home  for  a  meat-shop.  Here  he  made  accumulations 
little  harness,  and  with  their  wild  heads  turn-  a  peasant  family  as  the  palace  near  by  is  for  of  grain,  which  he  shipped  to  Albany  by  wag¬ 
ed  out.  Perhaps  all  three  are  covered  with  a  the  Czar.  ons,  and  in  return  received  dry  goods  by  the 

blue  net  to  catch  the  flying  snow,  and  as  they  There  is  enough  within  the  Kremlin  walls  same  conveyances.  Of  the  six  children  who 
come  rushing  on  with  jingling  bells — ^the  lit-  to  interest  a  visitor  for  days.  It  is  in  fact  survived  their  father,  the  best  known  are 
tie  public  sleighs  have  none — the  average  the  treasure-house  of  Moscow.  You  can  see  ex-Governor  Seymour,  and  Mrs.  Roscoe  Con- 
stranger  will  open  his  eyes  to  the  widest  here  the  rooms  once  occupied  by  Peter  the  kling  of  Utica— wife  of  Senator  Conkling. 
possible  extent.  Great;  the  cannon  dragged  by  Napoleon’s  In  passing,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  the 

When  we  stopped  before  the  hotel  I  explain-  soldiers  through  Germany  and  Russia,  and  manly  and  beautiful  address  which  Horatio 
ed  in  German  to  the  portier — a  very  different  left  outside  the  walls  by  hands  no  longer  able  Seymour  delivered  to  the  prisonere  in  Auburn 
individual  from  the  American  porter — who  to  draw  the  burden ;  an  ethnological  museum  Prison,  recently.  A  more  comforting  and 
was  arrayed  in  quite  royal  livery,  the  some-  of  Russian  and  Tartar  curiosities ;  and  on  tender  oration  could  hardly  have  been  made 
what  limited  nature  of  my  Russian,  and  ho  Sunday  the  Russian  service  in  old  Russian  to  men  who  are  suffering  the  consequences  of 
sent  out  an  under-servant  to  give  Isvostchik  churches  as  yet  unchanged  and  untouched  by  an  ill  spent  life.  Of  the  many  other  men  of 
his  proper  fare — about  fifteen  cents.  Though  the  spirit  of  the  age;  or,  should  you  bo  there  note  who  have  been  born,  and  partly  or  whol- 
I  had  been  told  that  this  hotel  was  one  of  the  on  Easter,  you  may  witness,  so  I  was  told,  a  ly  educated  here,  are  Judge  Birdseye  of 
best  in  Russia,  I  was  not  prepared  for  so  most  interesting  and  unique  scene  at  the  Brooklyn,  Judge  Morgan,  Judge  Jerome, 
much  comfort,  and  even  eleganoe.  There  is  Kremlin  cathedral.  Just  before  midnight  General  Slocum,  Judge  Sedgwick,  Luther 
no  hotel  in  metropolitan  St.  Petersburg  supe-  the  crowd  fills  the  square  in  front  and  around  Marsh,  Esq.,  and  Daniel  Wood,  Esq.,  an  Al- 
rlor  to  it,  and  but  one  that  would  care  to  the  church.  Each  one,  whatever  may  be  the  bany  politician.  In  Judge  Birdseye’s  old 
stand  a  comparison.  The  dining-room  was  rank,  holds  a  lighted  taper.  At  twelve  o’clock  home  are  some  quaint  portraits  belonging  to 
an  Immense  vaulted  hall,  fully  fifty  feet  high,  an  immense  bell  in  the  high  tower  of  Ivan  his  family — of  his  departed  ancestors.  At 
with  fountains  playing  softly  among  blooming  the  Great  begins  to  toll,  and  every  iron  tongue  the  Pompey  Reunion,  some  three  or  four 
flowers  in  the  centre.  Napoleon  found  nothing  in  Moscow  rolls  back  an  answer.  A  battery  years  ago,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  this  old 
half  so  pleasant  awaiting  him  some  seventy  of  artillery  adds  its  thunder  to  the  grandeur  town  congregated  in  great  numbers.  Luther 
years  ago.  of  the  occasion.  A  procession  of  priests  Marsh  was  the  orator  of  the  occasion,  or  pos- 

The  guide  books  insist  upon  it  that  a  com-  marches  slowly  around  the  church,  shouting  sibly  one  of  the  orators,  and  was  in  his  hap- 
missionnaire  or  courier  is  absolutely  necessary  “Christ  has  risen.”  The  people  embrace  piest  humor.  Not  only  have  lawyers,  poli- 
for  a  foreigner  who  would  see  Moscow.  But  each  other — usually  taking  care  to  secure  ticians,  and  scholars,  emigrated,  or  gone 
having  had  already  some  experience  in  strange  some  friend  for  that  purpose — repeating  the  down  from  Pompey  into  the  world,  but  sever- 
cities,  I  started  out  alone  to  make  myself  fa-  words  of  the  priests.  A  Russian  that  at  al  missionaries  from  here  have  gone  to  dis- 
miliar  with  the  general  appearance  of  the  other  times  maj*  be  as  skeptical  as  any  of  his  tant  lands. 

place.  I  walked  a  little  way  along  the  street  brethren  in  Berlin  or  Paris,  has  been  known  One  of  the  features  of  Pompey  Hill  is  its 
which  runs  before  the  hotel,  and  came  full  to  cross  himself  most  devoutly  in  the  midst  old  gray-stone  weather-beaten  Academy, 
upon  a  (to  me)  most  novel  sight.  On  each  of  this  ceremony,  and  to  grasp,  in  an  excited  where  the  men  and  women  from  this  village 
side  was  a  chapel  brilliantly  lighted  up  with  way,  the  arm  of  a  friend,  shouting  “Look  who  have  made  a  name  lor  themselves,  or  in¬ 
hundreds  of  little  candles.  The  walls  were  there!  There  is  a  sight  that  you  can  see  no-  herited  it,  were  schooled  in  the  “ologies” 
covered  with  the  heads  of  saints,  overlaid  where  but  in  the  ‘  white-stone  city  ’  ”  (so  Mos-  and  classic  loro.  The  lower  rooms  have  mod- 
with  plates  of  brass  or  gold.  cow  is  often  called).  “Are  not  the  Russians  ern  appointments  for  teaching,  but  the  upper 

The  Russians  call  these  most  peculiar  and  a  religious  people  ?  ”  chambers  are  filled  with  venerable  red-paint- 

sacred  pictures.  Icons.  They  are  found  in  One  scarcely  needs  to  see  this  Easter  festi-  ed  desks,  that  are  monuments  of  desecration 
every  church,  and  in  almost  every  house,  val  to  be  persuaded  that  in  a  sense  the  Rus-  in  the  use  of  the  jack-knife ;  and  the  walls  of 
They  are  looked  upon  with  the  greatest  rev-  sians  of  Moscow  are  religious.  They  give  these  silent,  cobwebbed  apartments,  are  cov- 
erence.  The  most  holy  ones  receive  homage  time  and  money  most  liberally  to  their  ered  with  frescoes  in  pencillings  and  pen- 
scarcely  less  than  worship.  The  most  vener-  Church.  How  thoroughly  morality  is  inter-  sketches  that  rival  the  writings  on  the  walls 
ated  of  all,  the  Iberian  Madonna,  is  taken  woven  with  their  religion,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  of  the  Egyptian  tombs.  From  the  belfry  of 
every  morning  in  a  coach-and-four  to  the  as  testimony  is  conflicting.  After  having  the  old  Academy  there  is  a  grand  and  glori- 
homee  of  such  of  the  nobility  as  are  willing  seen  the  Kremlin,  there  is  but  little  else  to  ous  prospect  over  hill  and  dale.  It  is  said 
to  pay  liberally  in  cash  for  the  blessings  detain  one  long  in  Moscow.  A  ride  through  that  in  clear  weather  seven  counties  can  be 
which  are  supposed  to  be  secured.  Though  I  the  streets  and  around  the  boulevard  of  the  seen,  Oneida  and  Onondaga  lakes,  Syracuse, 
failed  to  see  this  Madonna  thus  carried  in  city;  a  dinner  at  the  most  noted  restaurant  and  the  picturesque  Sherman  Hollow.  To 
state,  a  friend  who  called  one  afternoon,  said  of  the  pure  Russian  type,  called  the  Hermits  the  west  are  the  hills  of  the  Onondaga  Indian 
that  it  had  just  past  him,  and  that  every  one  age,  where  the  waiters  are  dressed  in  the  na-  Reservation  and  the  valley  where  the  “  stone 
had  bowed  more  humbly  than  they  would  tional  costume,  and  where  you  are  expected  giant  ”  was  exhumed.  To  the  east  is  pretty 
have  done  before  the  Czar  himself.  to  eat  caviar,  and  rejoice  in  the  music  of  an  Cazenovia. 


I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  surmised 
or  not  that  the  carvers  of  the  “  Cardiff 
Giant”  chose  this  neighborhood  as  a  place 
for  finding  their  speculation  on  account  of 
the  mists  of  antiquity  which  shroud  its  his¬ 
tory.  There  are  such  mists,  and  veritable 
ones  too.  Coins,  medals,  bits  of  pottery,  a 
blacksmith’s  forge,  etc.,  have  been  unearthed 
in  Pompey  and  vicinity,  whose  age  and  inscrip¬ 
tions  are  obliterated.  The  most  interesting 
of  these  reliques,  whose  great  number  might 
furnish  a  tolerable  sized  museum,  is  a  stone 
tablet  with  the  figures  “  1550  ”  and  some  hie¬ 
roglyphics  that  leamcd  men  in  great  numbers 
have  tried  in  vain  to  deeipher.  This  tablet 
is  now  in  the  Albany  Institute. 

Of  the  beautiful  walks  and  drives  in  this 
vicinity,  none  is  more  romantic  than  that  to 
Pratt’s  Falls,  130  feet  in  height.  Charles 
Lamb  wrote  that  "one  daisy  differeth  not 
much  from  another  in  glory  ” ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  groat  ox-eyed  daisies  to  be 
found  hero  are  “the  purest  white  with  heart 
of  gold,”  I  ever  saw. 

Miss  Gifford,  the  sculptress  who  studied 
with  Powers  in  Italj*,  and  exhibited  her  mar¬ 
bles  at  the  Centennial,  comes  to  Pompey 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  every  Summer,  and  so 
do  ever  so  many  other  agreeable  and  clever 
people.  It  is  a  dolcefar  niente,  a  sweet  do- 
nothing  kind  of  existence,  to  be  so  far  from 
the  great  centres  of  our  country  during  the 
Summer  heats;  where  one  could  forget  the 
world,  were  it  not  for  the  daily  mail.  The 
old-time  custom  of  tolling  the  church  bell  for 
a  death,  with  the  age  of  the  departed,  still 
exists  hero.  This  does  not  occur  very  often, 
however,  as  longevity  is  the  rule.  A  physi¬ 
cian  died  here  recently,  86  years  of  age,  who 
was  in  active  practice  of  his  profession  until 
very  shortly  before  his  deatli.  It  is  said  fa¬ 
cetiously  that  the  Pompey  folks  dry  up  and 
blow  away. 

There  is  a  rumor  that  Mr.  \Vm.  H.  Vanderbilt 
has  been  talking  of  making  purchases  of  prop¬ 
erty  in  this  neighborhood  to  carry  out  some 
of  his  numerous  railway  schemes.  If  this  is 
true,  Pompey  will  become  better  known  to 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  people.  Such 
acquaintance  may  not  enhance  its  present 
charms,  for,  asSydney  Smith,  the  English  wit, 
once  wrote,  “it  is  pleasant  sometimes  to  be 
ten  miles  from  a  lemon,”  lemon  in  this  in¬ 
stance  meaning  fashion,  fuss,  and  feathers, 
railway  whistles,  and  the  jingle  of  street¬ 
cars  ;  where  one  can  live  without  special  cer¬ 
emony,  and  have  excellent  food  and  airy, 
well  furnished  rooms,  at  a  moderate  price. 

Ellen  E.  Dickinson. 

COLONIES  OF  LABORERS. 

Mr.  Editor :  Your  approval  of  the  plan  form¬ 
ed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  to  remove 
the  surplus  Irish  population  from  our  large 
cities,  and  colonize  them  in  the  country,  I  re¬ 
gard  as  very  judicious.  There  is  no  question 
of  its  entire  practicability,  if  undertaken  by 
competent  and  lionest  persons.  Some  of  the 
colonists,  and  those  who  most  need  trans¬ 
planting,  would  require  pecuniary  assistance. 
This  should  be  judiciously  given.  Very  many, 
however,  would  require  nothing  more  than  to 
know  where  and  how  they  could  improve 
their  condition,  and  what  aid  they  would  re- 

wlve  ii-utu  cui  -  ■' 

Nor  would  a  largo  capital  bo  needed  to  in¬ 
augurate  and  carry  forward  such  colonizing 
schemes.  The  original  outlay  of  money  for 
land,  and  for  the  poorer  settlers,  while  they 
raised  their  first  crops,  would  bo  returned  in 
the  enhanced  value  of  the  remaining  property 
of  the  colony,  both  of  its  farming  lands  and 
of  village  lots.  A  discreet  and  honest  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  business  affairs  of  such 
colonies,  free  from  all  speculative  harpies, 
would  almost  certainly  ensure  a  reasonable 
financial  success ;  while  the  morals  and  com¬ 
fort  of  the  people  would  be  immeasurably 
promoted. 

I  apprehend  that  the  most  serious  obstacle 
to  large  Western  colonies,  will  be  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  purchasing  largo  tracts  of  land  in  a 
body.  Grants  made  by  the  Government  to 
railroads  have  generally  been  in  alternate 
sections,  the  former  holding  its  land  at  twice 
the  original  price  asked  for  it,  and  receiving 
this  addition  because  of  tiie  increased  value 
imparted  from  the  emigration  induced  by  the 
railroads.  While  this  may  secure  a  better 
dislrlbution  among  actual  settlers,  it  pre¬ 
vents  the  purchase  of  largo  areas  of  land, 
and  the  colonization  of  them  by  the  proposed 
plan.  Several  colonies,  we  happen  to  know, 
have  encountered  this  difficulty.  Their  pro¬ 
jectors  found,  after  protracted  exploration, 
that  they  could  not  procure  any  considerable 
quantity  of  land  in  a  body  in  the  West,  with¬ 
out  going  far  beyond  the  present  line  of  emi¬ 
gration,  and  all  facilities  of  railroads  and 
markets.  Some  abandoned  their  schemes; 
others  bought  property  in  Tennessee  or  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  are  arranging  for  its  occupation. 

We  believe  that  tjiese  latter  States  present 
by  fur  the  best  field  for  such  colonies.  While 
we  could  not  recommend  them  for  individual 
settlers,  they  furnish  many  advantages  for 
combined  capital  and  settlement.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  more  elevated  portions 
of  the  South.  Its  gonial  climate ;  its  diversi¬ 
fied  soil,  capable  of  producing  all  the  fruits 
and  grains  of  the  North ;  its  swift-running 
streams,  furnishing  motive  power  for  machin¬ 
ery,  and  ensuring  freedom  from  malarious 
diseases ;  and  its  mineral  resources,  yet  un¬ 
developed — all  invite  and  promise  ample  re¬ 
ward  to  the  industrious  emigrant.  Farming 
lands  there  would  cost  but  little  more  than 
that  offered  by  the  Government,  besides  hav¬ 
ing  the  great  advantage  of  being  contiguous 
to  railroads,  and  to  all  the  best  markets  in 
the  country.  Such  lands,  too,  may  be  bought 
in  almost  any  quantity  desired,  and  with  all 
the  improvements  their  present  owners  have 
put  on  them.  While  some  of  them  have  been 
impoverished  by  an  improper  method  of  farm¬ 
ing,  they  are  susceptible  of  rapid  improve¬ 
ment  with  judioious  tillage ;  and  the  colonist, 
instead  of  being  set  down  on  the  very  verge 
of  civilization,  where  everything  has  still  to 
be  provided,  such  as  roads,  schoolhouses, 
churches,  &c.,  would  find  himself  in  an  old- 
settled  country,  with  most  of  these  conven¬ 
iences  ready  to  be  enjoyed. 

Going  thus  in  connection  with  a  colony, 
the  settler  would  not  want  for  congenial  so¬ 
ciety,  for  he  would  be  independent  of  the 
neighboring  native  population ;  and  it  is  a 
large  Influx  of  this  kind  of  Northern  enter¬ 
prise  and  energy,  that  the  South  needs  more 
than  all  other  things — Independent  colonists 
to  occupy  her  unoccupied  lands  and  develop 
her  abundant  resources. 


Middle  Virginia,  or  what  is  known  as  the 
Piedmont  region,  is  well  adapted  for  North¬ 
ern  colonies.  It  combines  in  an  unusual  de¬ 
gree  the  advantages  spoken  of  above ;  and  if 
good  sense  was  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
the  land,  and  proper  agents  employed  in  its 
purchase,  no  great  difficulty  would  bo  experi¬ 
enced  in  securing  largo  contiguous  proper¬ 
ties,  which  could  be  then  subdivided  among 
the  settlers ;  and  on  which,  if  industrious  and 
frugal,  they  would  soon  greatly  improve  their 
worldly  condition,  and  take  their  place  in  so¬ 
ciety  as  virtuous  and  good  citizens. 

J.  G.  C. 

SIMMER. 

Under  the  maple  trees  lying  supine. 

Timing  the  beat  of  a  pendulum  vine. 

Swinging  the  Delawares  turning  to  wine. 

Gazing  straight  upward  a  mile  in  the  blue. 
Watching  a  cloud  that  has  nothing  to  do ; 

Wishing  a  deed  for  an  acre  or  two ; 

Nothing  to  do  but  come  down  in  the  rain. 

Borne  of  the  mist  unto  heaven  again. 

Nothing  to  sow  and  no  reaping  of  grain  I 

Watching  a  bee  in  his  i»ollen  pant’loon, 

Droning  him  home  in  the  chrysolite  noon. 

Ghost  of  a  drummer-boy  drumming  a  tune ! 

Counting  the  loaves  as  they  drift  from  the  rose. 
Strewing  with  fragrance  my  place  of  repose ; 
Dying  ?  ah,  no,  only  changing  its  clothes  1 

Watching  a  spider  pay  out  her  last  line. 

Working  at  Euclid’s  Geometry  fine, 

Web  is  all  woven  and  weaver  will  dine  1 

Watching  a  fly  laze  along  to  his  doom. 

Silken  the  meshes  but  death  in  the  loom. 

Shrouded  and  eaten,  but  never  a  tomb  1 

Sparrow  adrowso  on  a  limb  overhead. 

Opens  an  eye  when  the  spider  is  fed. 

Opens  a  bill  and  the  spider  is  dead  I 

Watching  a  butterfly  slowly  unfold. 

Crowning  a  post  with  a  blossom  of  gold 
Strange  as  the  rod  that  did  blossom  of  old. 

Hinged  on  a  life  is  the  duplicate  page, 

Lettered  in  light  by  a  wiser  than  sage. 

Lasting  a  Summer  and  road  for  an  age. 

Burst  from  the  bonds  I  For  that  coffin  was  thine. 
Tenantless  thing,  where  the  sycamores  shine. 
Riven  and  rent  and  the  worm  is  divine  I 

Born  from  the  dust  and  its  veriest  slave. 

Hail  to  the  herald  direct  from  the  grave  1 
Pinion  of  beauty,  resplendently  wave  1 

Bringing  from  far,  what  no  angel  could  say. 
Something  of  them  who  have  vanished  away. 

Left  me  alone  on  this  amethyst  day. 

Rent  is  the  chrysalis  hid  in  the  sod. 

All  the  dear  tenantry  dwelling  abroad. 

Gone  through  the  gate  of  the  glory  of  God  1 

— B.  F.  Taylob. 
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STUDIES  IK  THEISM.* 

This  is  the  second  work  we  have  from  the 
study  of  the  young  but  competent  professor 
in  Boston.  His  first  publication  appeared  a 
few  yeara  ago,  and  was  an  able  criticism  of 
Herbert  Spencer’s  philosophy.  It  is  still  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  the  best  exposition  of  that 
philosopher’s  errors  and  crudities. 

The  present  work  is  a  collection  of  eleven 
essaj's  on  some  of  the  most  important  sub¬ 
jects  that  engage  philosophical  thought.  The 
treatment  tends  to  the  vindication  of  theism, 
and  includes  the  affirmation  of  realism  as 
against  phenomenalism  or  docetism,  faith 
against  empiricism  and  agnosticism,  and  the 
independence  of  the  soul  against  materialism. 
It  takes  up  the  fundamental  questions  which 
He  at  the  threshold  of  all  final  philosophical 

{possible  ?  ’’dmvntS 

and  pain,  as  consistent  with  the  Divine  benev¬ 
olence. 

The  author  states  in  his  preface  that  the 
essays  had  been  written  “long  enough  for 
mo  to  become  somewhat  dissatisfied  with 
them.  But  as  I  still  agree  with  them  for 
‘substance  of  doctrine,’  and  as  I  have  not  the 
time  for  a  rewriting,  I  venture  their  republi¬ 
cation.”  It  is  a  question  whether  it  is  quite 
respectful  to  the  thinking  public,  or  wise, 
where  the  subjects  demand  such  profound 
rellcction  and  such  accurate  statement,  for 
an  author  to  launch  essays  on  such  subjects 
upon  the  literary  world,  which  the  reader 
is  left  to  infer  might  bo  the  better  for  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  a  little  more  labor  in  rewriting. 
There  is  too  much  of  this  kind  of  book-mak¬ 
ing. 

While  the  render  will  regret  this,  he  will 
nevertheless  find  the  topics  treated  in  a  lucid 
and  forcible,  though  not  always  in  an  exhaus¬ 
tive,  manner.  Prof.  Bowne,  however,  did  not 
undertake  an  exhaustive  treatment.  Ho  has 
principally,  if  not  exclusively,  in  view  the  con¬ 
tact  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  Theism 
with  those  generalizations  in  the  department 
of  the  physical  sciences  which  have  been  as¬ 
serted  to  be  destructive  of  it.  The  author  is 
himself  a  pronounced  Theist  and  Christian. 
But  ho  is  also  well-read  in  the  sciences, 
and  familiar  with  the  latest  scientific  di.s- 
coveries  and  theories.  Ho  is  exact  and 
clear  in  his  definitions,  and  logical  in  the 
treatment  of  his  subjects.  He  has  been  pecu¬ 
liarly  felicitous  in  tliose  paragraphs,  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  chapter  on  the  “Conservation  of 
Energies,”  where  ho  directs  attention  to  the 
confusion  of  terms  of  which  many  physicists 
have  been  guilty  who  made  the  broadest  and 
most  sweeping  assertions  against  Theism. 

We  are  glad  to  make  special  reference  to  a 
page  of  much  clearness  and  convincing  state¬ 
ment  (p.  35).  Speaking  in  the  interests  of  the 
reality  of  exact  knowledge,  the  author  shows 
up  the  absurdity  of  Mr.  Mill’s  famous  sugges¬ 
tion  that  in  some  other  world  2  plus  2  might 
equals!  “We  are  clear,”  says  Mr.  Bowne, 
“that  in  the  same  world  4  might  equal  5.  It 
might  also  equal  3.  It  might  equal  every¬ 
thing.  It  might  also  equal  nothing,  etc.  Any 
of  these  propositions  are  just  as  rational  as 
the  famed  one  of  Mr.  Mill.”  Two  and  two 
could  in  no  world  equal  five,  unless  the  terms 
stood  for  different  co*ftceptions  than  they  now 
represent.  Such  so-called  possibilities  are 
either  absurdities,  or  else  truisms  that  refer 
to  the  persistence  and  validity  of  the  law  of 
identity. 

While  it  is  outside  of  our  intention  to  ex¬ 
amine  special  passages,  attention  may  be  call¬ 
ed  to  a  very  luminous  and  satisfactory  state¬ 
ment.  In  referring  to  the  memory  as  a  proof 
of  the  Independence  of  the  soul,  Mr.  Bowne 
controverts  the  materialistic  objection  that 
it  Is  the  material  brain  that  remembers  in 
this  way.  The  atoms  constituting  the  brain- 
matter  are  continually  changing.  When  the 
atoms  which  had  the  past  experience  disap¬ 
pear,  how  does  that  experience  become  a  part 
of  the  new  atoms  ?  The  experience  still  re¬ 
mains  as  an  object  of  memory.  “Did  the 
passing  atoms  whisper  it  to  the  now  comers 
a"?  they  slipped  out  ?  ”  (page  392).  The  con- 
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elusion  seems  inevitable,  and  the  process 
leading  up  to  it  is  managed  with  much  skill. 

The  work  well  deserves  careful  examina¬ 
tion,  not  so  much  for  the  new  matter  it  fur¬ 
nishes  as  for  the  clearness  with  which  old 
truths  are  presented,  and  the  manly  tone  in 
which  the  work  is  written.  That  which  im¬ 
presses  us  most  strongly,  is  the  prophetic 
gleams  wo  get  of  what  the  author  is  capable 
of  doing,  and  may  bo  expected  to  do,  as  a 
champion  in  the  present  battle  of  theism 
against  the  current  forms  of  materialism, 
agnosticism,  and  pessimism. 

CYCLOP.a:DiA  OF  Biblical,  Theological, 
AND  Ecclesiastical  Literature.  McClin- 
tock  and  Strong.  Vol.  VIII.  Pet-Re.  Har¬ 
per  &  Brothers,  Franklin  Square,  New  York, 
Those  who  have  obtained  the  preceding  is¬ 
sues  of  this  valuable  series,  will  heartily  wel¬ 
come  the  appearance  of  this  new  volume.  It 
is  largely  the  work  of  Dr.  Strong  himself,  he 
having  peraonally  prepared  nearly  one-half 
of  the  entire  contents.  Many  eminent  schol¬ 
ars  have  also  lent  their  aid  to  complete  it. 
While  to  a  considerable  extent  made  up  of 
biographical  matter,  it  is  also  enriched  by  a 
great  number  of  articles  which  are  of  peculiar 
value.  Some  of  the  topics  treated  of  are 
these:  Peter,  Philippians,  Philosophy  (Greek 
and  Hebrew),  Plsgah,  Plymouth  Brethren, 
Pope  and  Popery,  Protestant,  Presbyterian, 
Psalms,  Rationalism,  and  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church,  We  learn  from  the  introduction  that 
the  ne.xt  volume  will  appear  within  a  year, 
and  that  two  years  will  be  required  to  com¬ 
plete  the  work.  To  the  ten  volumes  thus  is¬ 
sued  a  supplement  will  then  be  added  con¬ 
taining  necrological  matter  and  pther  items 
which  have  accumulated  since  the  work  be¬ 
gan.  Wo  renew  our  commendation  of  this 
Cyclopaedia  as  of  the  highest  value  to  the 
scholar. 

Readings  from  English  History.  Selected 
and  Edited  by  John  Richard  Green,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  Honorary  Fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford.  (Three  Parts  in  One  Volume.) 
New  York :  Harper  &  Bros. 

This  neat  octavo  of  140  pages  is  compiled 
on  the  theory  that  it  is  well  to  break  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  history  into  episodes  and  periods  of 
special  interest,  and  whet  the  appetite  of 
learners  with  these,  under  judicious  guid¬ 
ance.  Thus  rescued  from  dullness,  the  study 
will  secure  better  attention  as  a  whole,  and 
the  minor  events  which  form  the  connecting 
links  will  be  scanned  with  intelligence,  and 
with  an  Interest  not  otherwise  secured.  The 
writings  of  the  author  are  deservedly  very 
popular. 

Under  the  Bells  :  A  Romance  by  Leonard 
Kipp.  pp.  307 ;  $1.25. 

Studies  of  Paris.  By  Edmondo  De  Amicis, 
author  of  “Constantinople.”  Translated 
from  the  Italian  by  W.  W.  C.  pp.  276 ;  $1.25. 
The  Breton  Mills  :  A  Romance.  By  Chas. 
J.  Bellamy,  pp.  455. 

The  above  serials  are  fresh  from  the  press 
of  G.  P,  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York.  The 
same  house  have  added  No.  17,  entitled  “  Bi- 
Metallism,”  to  their  series  of  “  Economic 
Monograms.”  This  last  is  the  recent  lecture 
delivered  at  Howard  University  by  the  Hon. 
Hugh  McCulloch,  and  is  published  under  the 
auspices  of  “  The  Honest  Money  League  of 
the  Northwest.”  25  cents. 

Economic  Crumbs  ;  or  Plain  Talks  for  the 
People  about  Labor,  Capital,  Money,  the 
Tttx/inr,  jtw.  13^  T.  Uryco  of  the  Jfampton 

Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hamp- 
ton,  Va. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  a  series  of  articles  which 
originallyappeared  in  the  “  Southern  Work¬ 
man,”  a  paper  published  by  the  students  of 
the  Institute,  They  discuss  in  a  clear  and 
simple  way  many  of  the  more  important  sub¬ 
jects  of  political  economy.  While  they  do 
not  exhaust  these  matters,  sound  and  funda¬ 
mental  principles  are  well  stated,  and  many 
common  fallacies  are  exposed. 

Harper’s  Half-hour  Series. — The  issue 
of  this  popular  pocket  series  continues,  and 
we  have  in  No.  122  a  strong  and  wholesome 
showing  under  the  title  “  Labor  and  Capital 
Allies,  not  Enemies,”  by  Edward  Atkinson; 
25  cents.  No.  116,  “  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,” 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  always  seasonable,  for 
25  cents;  as  also  his  “  Marmion :  A  Tale  of 
Flodden Field.”  No.  112givesus  “The Task,” 
by  William  Cooper,  and  No.  120  “The  Rivals  ” 
and  “  The  School  for  Scandal,”  comedies  by 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan — all  for  25  cents. 

Syntax  of  the  Hebrew  Language  of 
THE  Old  Testament.  By  Heinrich  Ewald. 
Translated  by  James  Kennedy,  B.D.  This 
publication  of  Clark’s  (Edinburgh)  Library  is 
for  sale  by  Scribner  &  Welforil,  Broadway, 
n4w  York.  Price  $3.75. 

First  Six  Books  of  Homer  s  Iliad,  with 
Notes  and  References.  By  James  R.  Boise, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan.  Published 
by  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  contents  of  The  Popular  Science  Month¬ 
ly  for  August,  are :  Removal  of  Inherited  Ten¬ 
dencies  to  Disease,  by  J.  R.  Black,  M.D. ;  The 
Story  of  the  November  Meteors,  by  G.  John¬ 
stone  Stoney,  F.R.S.  (illustrated);  Reeduca¬ 
tion  of  the  Adult  Brain,  by  William  Sharpoy, 
M.D.,  F.R.S. :  The  Molecular  Theory,  by  Lo 
Roy  C.  Cooley,  Ph.D. ;  Neuter  Insects,  by  Dr. 
Philip  Woolf;  Agnosticism  as  Developed  in 
Huxley’s  Hume,  by  Dr.  McCosh;  The  Age  of 
Cave-dw’ellers  in  America,  by  E.  T.  Elliott; 
Chloral  and  Other  Narcotics  (I.),  by  Dr.  B.  W. 
Richardson,  F.R.S. ;  The  Brightness  and  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  Fixed  Stars,  by  Henry  Far- 
quhar;  Food  and  Feeding  (II.),  by  Sir  Henry 
Thompson;  Dry-rot  in  Timber;  Generic  Im¬ 
ages,  by  Francis  Galton,  F.R.S.;  Monarchy 
and  its  Drawbacks ;  Geographical  Evolution, 
by  Archibald  Geikie,  F.R.S. ;  Sketch  of  Dan¬ 
iel  Vaughan  (portrait);  Editor’s  Table;  Lit¬ 
erary  Notices ;  Popular  Miscellany ;  Notes. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Health,  a  weekly  journal  devoted  to  the 
preservation  of  health.  Some  of  the  ablest 
sanitary  writers  of  the  country  are  among  its 
contributors.  Just  such  a  journal,  we  judge, 
is  needed;  and  this  initial  number,  in  con¬ 
tents  and  typographical  appearance,  gives 
promise  of  usefulness  and  success.  Two  dol¬ 
lars  per  year.  New  York :  Dr.  Edward  J.  Ber- 
mingham.' 

Certainly  Joseph  Cook  thrives  on  lecturing. 
In  the  season  ending  for  him  July  4th,  he  de¬ 
livered,  says  The  Boston  Advertiser,  160  lec¬ 
tures — ’20  of  them  in  Boston,  10  in  New  York, 
and  42  others  in  the  East;  70  in  the  West;  5 
in  Canada;  2  in  Utah;  and  11  in  California, 
of  which  6  were  in  ^n  Francisco.  The  20 
Boston  lectures  were  entirely  now,  and  were 
published  verbatim  in  newspapers  in  Boston, 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  London,  and  Glasgow. 
During  the  season  ho  has  also  published  three 
volumes,  under  the  title  of  “Conscience,” 
“Heredity,”  and  “Marriage,”  which  have 
I  been  republished  abroad. 
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The  Lesson  :  Eph.  vi.  10-20. 


By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTBEDOE,  B.D. 

Paul  has  been  enumerating  in  this  letter  to 
the  Church  at  Ephesus,  the  duties  which  as 
believers  in  Christ,  they  would  be  expected  to 
perform.  As  he  closes  his  Epistle  he  reminds 
them  of  the  foes  which  they  must  meet,  of 
the  conflict  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  in 
which  they  will  need  the  whole  armor  of  God, 
if  they  would  gain  the  victory.  This  Epistle 
was  probably  written  by  Paul  during  his  im¬ 
prisonment  at  Rome,  and  Olshauscn  suggests 
that  the  daily  spectacle  of  the  equipment  and 
discipline  of  the  Roman  troops,  was  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  allegory  of  our  lesson.  The  date 
of  this  Epistle  is  probably  A.  D.  61  or  62. 
Ephesus  was  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  iEgean  Sea. 

The  conflict  for  which  Paul  would  have 
Christians  prepared,  is  a  conflict  with  the 
devil  (verse  2) ;  and  this  raises  the  question. 
Is  there  any  personal  devil  ?  Some  tell  us 
that  there  is  no  such  fact,  that  the  devil  is 
only  the  invention  of  stern  theologians,  who 
lived  in  former  centuries,  and  a  few  of  whom 
are  to  be  found  to-day.  These  so-called  ad¬ 
vanced  thinkers  affirm  that  the  age  is  too  en¬ 
lightened  to  adopt  any  such  childish  dogma, 
which  was  well  enough  to  frighten  ignorant 
people  with  three  centuries  ago,  but  is  “too 
silly  a  superstition  "  to  deceive  any  intelligent 
mind  of  to-day.  Well,  denying  the  fact  of 
a  personal  devil  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
he  exists.  It  is  said  that  one  secret  of  the 
success  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  strength  and 
stratagems  of  the  enemy,  against  whom  he 
was  to  march.  And  so  one  secret  of  the 
Christian’s  success  in  fighting  with  sin,  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  power  of  the  enemy. 

What  evidence  have  we  of  the  existence  of  a 
personal  devil  ?  Ans. — 1.  If  there  are  good 
angels,  whose  unseen  ministry  is  a  blessing  to 
man,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  there  may 
be  bad  angels  or  evil  spirits.  There  is  no  ab¬ 
surdity,  then,  in  the  idea  of  a  personal  devil. 
2.  The  doctrine  of  a  personal  devil  is  the 
most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  sinful¬ 
ness  and  corruption  of  the  natural  heart. 
The  power  and  malignity  of  evil  are  more 
than  human.  Man  is  the  tool  and  slave  of 
sin,  but  not  its  originator.  3.  God  says,  in 
His  Word,  that  there  is  a  personal  devil, 
and  therefore  we  know  that  he  exists.  This 
doctrine  does  not  rest  on  one  or  two  doubt¬ 
ful  passages,  but  on  a  multitude  of  explicit 
declarations,  which  are  too  plain  to  be  twist¬ 
ed  into  any  other  interpretation.  The  Bible 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  devil,  is  as 
strong  as  for  the  reality  and  personality  of 
the  Messiah.  Yet  there  are  those  who  pro¬ 
fess  to  accept  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God, 
and  yet  they  declare  that  the  only  devil,  in 
the  world  is  an  “  influence  ”  which  is  against 
the  truth.  But  surely  there  is  little  to  fear 
from  an  unintelligent,  undirected  influence,  if 
this  is  the  only  devil.  Notice  the  plainness 
of  the  Bible  language  on  this  subject.  Its 
opening  chapters  are  on  the  entranoe  of  the 
serpent  Into  Eden,  and  its  closing  chapters 
are  a  prophecy  of  the  overthrow  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  great  dragon.  He  is  called  “the 
devil"  Luke  viii.  12,  1  John  iii.  8;  “  the  ser¬ 
pent"  Rev.  xii.  9;  “the  dragon"  Rev. 

“  the  god  of  this  world  ”  2  Cor.  iv.  4 ;  and 
“the  prince  of  this  world”  John  xvi.  11,  xiv, 
30.  He  is  a  persecutor.  Rev.  xii.  13 ;  a  blas¬ 
phemer,  Rev.  xiii.  5,  6 ;  an  accuser  of  God’s 
saints.  Job  i.  6,  Zech.  iii.  1;  and  a  liar,  John 
viii.  44.  His  one  aim  is  to  destroy  the  souls 
of  men,  and  to  this  end  he  seeks  to  blind 
their  eyes  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  which 
truth  accepted  is  emancipation  from  his  dead¬ 
ly  chains  (2  Cor.  iv.  4).  In  his  power  he  is 
likened  to  a  lion  (1  Pet.  v.  8),  and  in  the 
stealthiness  of  his  attacks,  and  the  poison  of 
his  sting,  he  is  as  a  serpent.  He  is  the  sleep¬ 
less  adversary  of  man,  and  being  so  power¬ 
ful,  man’s  destruction  would  be  certain  but 
for  divine  help  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb 
(Rev.  xii.  11 ;  Psa.  xci.). 

There  is,  then,  a  kingdom  of  darkness  whose 
head  is  Satan,  and  there  are  evil  spirits  who 
do  his  bidding,  as  there  are  good  spirits  who 
do  the  will  of  the  Father.  These  are  the 
“principalities  and  powers ’’ (verse  12)  with 
which  the  Christian  has  to  fight,  the  “  world- 
rulers  of  darkness  ’’  (Eph.  ii.  2 ;  Luke  xxii. 
53;  Col.  1.  13;  also  John  xii.  31,  xiv.  30,  xvi. 
11 ;  Luke  iv.  6 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  4).  Demoniacal 
possessions  were  peculiar  to  the  period  of  the 
Lord’s  incarnation,  for  Paul  even  makes  no 
mention  of  such  phenomena  in  his  day. 

This  confiict  between  Satan  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  commences  with  the  latter’s  acceptance 
of  the  Saviour.  When  the  soul  is  a  slave  to 
sin,  and  a  willing  subject  to  Satan,  there  is 
no  confiict,  but  when  the  sinner  by  faith  lays 
hold  on  Christ,  and  puts  on  the  new  man, 
then  the  battle  begins  between  the  new  na¬ 
ture  and  the  old  nature,  a  fight  which  never 
ceases  until  this  body  of  corruption  is  drop¬ 
ped  at  the  gateway  of  Paradise.  Paul  testi¬ 
fied  of  himself  “  So  fight  I,  not  as  one  that 
beateth  the  air.  But  I  keep  under  my  body," 
or  literally,  beat  and  bruise  my  body,  “and 
bring  it  into  subjection.”  J  ustification  is  not 
sanctification.  The  forgiveness  of  sins  is  not 
the  victory  over  sin,  but  the  victory  is  sure. 

In  view  of  this  terrible  warfare  ever  waging 
between  the  powers  of  darkness  and  the  child 
of  Gk>d,  Paul  in  our  lesson,  urges  the  Ephe¬ 
sian  converts  to  lay  hold  of  Almighty  strength, 
and  thus  to  gain  a  glorious  victory.  The 
Christian  has  no  strength  in  1  imself,  and  so 
Paul  does  not  say  simply  “  Be  strong,”  but 
“  Bo  strong  in  the  Lord,”  more  literally,  “  Bo 
strengthened  by  the  Lord."  Some  men  teach 
that  all  a  sinner  has  to  do  is  to  resolve  only 
to  say  “I  will,”  and  he  can  break  the  strong¬ 
est  fetters  of  sinful  appetite.  Paul  was  no 
believer  in  this  doctrine,  but  he  points  the 
Christian  to  his  only  source  of  strength,  and 
his  only  hope  of  victory.  We  are  strengthen¬ 
ed  by  God  through  fellowship  with  Clirist  by 
faith,  and  when  we  have  this  fellowship,  then 
we  have  courage,  and  unless  we  have  courage, 
the  armor  will  be  useless.  Put  an  armor  on 
a  coward-soldier,  and  he  will  run  away,  as  if 
he  had  no  armor  on.  (Phil.  iv.  13 ;  1  Tim.  i. 
12;  2  Tim.  iv.  17.) 

The  second  injunction  of  the  Apostle  is  in 
regard  to  the  armor  in  which  the  Christian 
must  be  clothed.  It  is  “  the  armor  of  God,” 
and  so  Paul  does  not  say  “  make  unto  you  an 
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armor,”  but  “  take  ”  it,  accept  it,  for  it  is  God- 
made  and  God-given,  Grace  saves,  and  the 
same  grace  provides  the  armor,  so  that  the 
believer  may  come  off  conqueror.  But  why 
is  it  necessary  to  put  on  the  armor  until  the 
“  evil  day  ”  comes,  and  the  confiict  grows  se¬ 
vere  ?  Because  the  Christian  must  be  always 
ready,  for  Satan  may  attack  him  any  moment 
with  his  “fiery  darts.”  Again:  while  the 
temptation  of  to-morrow  may  bo  more  severe 
than  that  of  to-day,  yet  the  confiict  never 
ceases,  for  Satan  never  rests,  and  so  the  armor 
is  a  necessity  always.  Then  again  the  whole 
armor  must  be  put  on.  In  verses  11  and  13, 
Paul  emphasizes  this  truth  of  the  necessity 
of  every  piece  of  the  armor  for  the  protection 
and  power  of  the  Christian  soldier.  What  are 
these  armor  pieces  ? 

1.  The  girdle  of  truth  for  the  loins.  The  lit¬ 
eral  rendering  hero  is  preferable,  “  Having 
girt  about  your  loins  with  truth.”  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  girdle  was  to  hold  all  the  pieces 
of  the  armor  in  their  places,  and  also  to  sup¬ 
port  the  sword.  Among  the  ancients  the 
belt  or  girdle  was  highly  ornamented  with 
laminae  and  with  clasps  of  gold  and  silver.- 
Truth  is  the  Christian’s  girdle,  and  by  “truth  ” 
is  signified  not  merely  integrity  and  sincerity, 
but  a  godly  sincerity  (2  Cor.  1.  12),  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  without  which  there  can  be 
no  righteousness  or  faith  or  peace,  as  parts 
of  the  Christian’s  armor  (1  Tim.  i.  5,  18,  iii. 
9).  The  Passover  was  eaten  with  girded  loins 
(Ex.  xii.  11 ;  Isa.  v.  27 ;  Luke  xii.  35).  Read 
also  Isa.  xi.  5  for  a  description  of  the  girdle 
of  the  Messiah.  Some  say  “  It  does  not  mat¬ 
ter  what  a  man  believes,  provided  he  is  sin¬ 
cere.”  But  Paul  says  that  “truth”  is  the 
girdle  of  the  loin?,  and  one  may  be  ever  so 
sincere  in  believing  error,  but  his  sincerity 
cannot  make  that  error  a  strengthening,  sup¬ 
porting  girdle. 

2.  The  breastplate  of  righteousness  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  5).  Tlie  breastplate  was  formed  of  me¬ 
tallic  scales,  though  sometimes  of  plates  of 
horn  on  linen.  The  Roman  soldiers  wore 
coats-of-mail,  or  “  chain-mail,”  which  were 
called  “  hawbirks”  or  “  habergeons.”  Some¬ 
times  the  breastplate  was  made  of  two  pieces 
of  leather  or  bronze,  which  were  closely  fit¬ 
ted  to  the  person,  and  were  united  by  hinges 
or  fastened  by  buckles.  The  breastplate  cov¬ 
ered  the  chest,  and  defended  the  vital  parts 
of  the  body;  and  so  without  righteousness 
the  Christian  is  defenceless.  What  is  meant 
here  by  “  righteousness  ”  ?  Moral  rectitude 
and  purity  of  character.  And  this  breast¬ 
plate  we  do  not  make  ourselves,  but  it  is  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  “  righteousness 
of  God  by  faith  ”  (1  John  iii.  7 ;  Eph.  v.  9 ; 
Isa.  lix.  17).  In  1  Thess.  v.  8  it  is  called  the 
breastplate  of  faith  and  love:  for  it  is  by 
faith  and  love  that  this  righteousness  is 
wrought  out.  Illustrate  to  your  scholars  the 
necessity  of  this  breastplate  of  righteousness 
in  the  battle  with  sin.  Show  them  how  one 
may  bo  sound  in  his  doctrinal  views,  may  be 
active  in  labors  for  Christ,  may  occupy  a  high 
and  responsible  position  in  the  Church,  but 
yet  if  the  breastplate  is  not  perfect,  if  there 
is  a  moral  weakness  in  the  character,  Satan 
will  overcome  him,  and  his  orthodoxy,  activ¬ 
ity,  and  position  will  not  save  him  from  de¬ 
struction.  In  explanation  of  all  the  sad 
falls  of  Church  members — falls  which  have 
brought  dishonor  to  the  Church  of  ChrisL 
and  have  led  many  to  ask  “  How  is  it  possi¬ 
ble  that  one  who  has  for  so  many  years  been 
a  member  of  the  Church,  and  has  been  so  ac¬ 
tive  as  a  Christian,  should  suddenly  fall  so 
low  ?  ” — the  answer  is  invariably  the  same : 
There  was  a  weakness  in  the  breastplate,  and 
this  left  the  Christian  defenceless. 

3.  Shoes  for  the  feet.  The  Roman  soldier 
wore  sandals  whose  soles  were  studded  with 
nails,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  firmness 
to  the  step.  The  Christian  must  be  firm  to 
do  and  to  suffer,  and  the  Gospel,  whose  spirit 
is  peace  and  whose  message  is  peace,  gives 
this  “preparedness”  for  spiritual  firmness 
and  constancy  (Luke  i.  79;  Romans  x.  15). 
While  the  confiict  ever  rages  without,  there 
may  be  always  peace  within  (Isa.  xxvi.  3; 
Phil.  iv.  7).  The  Apostles  knew  nothing  of 
this  peace  until  the  risen  Lord  breathed  His 
peace  into  their  souls ;  and  up  to  that  hour 
they  wore  fearful  and  cowardly,  but  as  soon 
as  the  peace  came,  then  came  moral  courage, 
and  boldness  to  suffer  all  things  for  Jesus' 
sake. 

4.  The  shield  of  faith.  The  ancients  had 
two  kinds  of  shields — one  a  small,  round 
buckler,  which  was  used  in  a  hand-to-hand 
fight ;  and  the  other  (which  is  the  one  refer¬ 
red  to  here)  a  large,  oval  shield,  covering 
nearly  the  whole  body  (Psalm  v.  12 ;  1  Sam. 
xvil.  7,  41).  This  larger  shield  was  usually 
about  two  and  a  half  feet  broad,  and  four 
feet  long.  For  the  word  “above  all”  in  the 
sixteenth  verse,  road  “overall”  or  “cover- 
ingall.”  Faith  is  to  the  Christian  a  shield, 
warding  off  all  attacks,  and  making  him  who 
believes  invincible  in  every  confiict.  By 
faith  he  can  resist  the  devil,  though  he  come 
as  a  roaring  lion  (1  Peter  v.  8,  9) ;  by  faith  he 
can  overcome  the  world  (1  John  v.  4);  so 
that  the  “wicked  one”  cannot  harm  him  (1 
John  V.  18).  “All  things  are  possible  to  him 
that  believeth.”  What  is  signified  by  “the 
fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  ”  ?  The  ancients 
sometimes  used  “  fiery  darts,”  or  arrows  of 
cane,  the  heads  covered  with  ignited  tow  or 
some  other  combustible  matter;  and  so  to 
quench  these  burning  arrows  there  wore  largo 
shields  covered  with  tough  hides,  which  were 
not  infiammable,  and  so  the  arrows  strik¬ 
ing  against  these,  their  fire  was  extinguish¬ 
ed.  What  is  signified  by  these  “fiery  darts ”? 
Answer — Fiery  temptations,  whose  tendency 
is  to  inflame  the  passions  and  corrupt  the 
heart.  But  panoplied  in  faith,  the  Christian 
is  safe:  for  faith  hides  him  in  “the  secret 
place  of  the  Most  High,”  whore  he  can 
“tread  upon  the  lion  and  adder,  and  tram¬ 
ple  the  young  lion  and  the  dragon  under 
foot.”  I  have  heard  Christians  say,  when 
they  were  expostulated  with  for  yielding  to 
sin,  “Well,  I  cannot  help  it.  The  desire  or 
the  passion  was  so  strong,  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  resist  and  entirely  overcome  it.”  It 
is  impossible  without  the  shield  of  faith,  but 
when  one  can  shout  with  Paul  “  I  know 
Whom  I  have  believed,”  then  defeat  is  an 
impossibility:  for  “He  is  able  to  keep  that 
which  I  have  committed  unto  Him,”  and 
faith  leans  confidently  and  calmly  on  His  Al¬ 
mighty  arm. 

5.  The  helmet  oj  salvation  (1  Samuel  xvil. 
5;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  14;  Ezek.  xxvii.  10).  The 
word  “  take  ”  in  verse  17  is  a  different  Greek 
word  from  the  “take”  inverses  13  and  16. 
Here  its  meaning  is  “accept”  the  helmet  of 
salvation  from  the  God  of  salvation  (Isa.  lix. 


17).  The  helmet  was  for  the  protection  of 
the  soldier’s  head,  and  it  was  also  an  orna¬ 
ment.  It  was  a  cap,  made  either  of  leather 
or  brass,  and  fitted  to  the  head.  The  helmet 
of  salvation  always  accompanies  the  shield 
of  faith.  This  helmet  is  not  the  knowledge 
of  a  Saviour,  and  of  a  salvation  procured  by 
Him,  but  it  is  the  knowledge  of  a  personal 
salvation.  In  1  Thess.  v.  8  it  is  called  a  hope 
of  salvation,  but  it  is  an  assurance  of  hope 
(Rom.  V.  5),  an  appropriation,  by  faith,  of  the 
work  of  Christ,  so  that  the  believer  knows 
the  fact  of  his  acceptance  in  the  Beloved. 
This  helmet  is  a  sure  protection  against  the 
darts  of  false  doctrine,  for  if  I  know  that  I 
have  eternal  life,  I  cannot  be  tempted  to  ac¬ 
cept  any  system  of  error  which  denies  my 
Saviour  and  seeks  to  take  the  diadem  from 
His  brow.  And  this  helmet  is  a  protection 
against  mental  despondency,  for  he  who 
knows  that  he  is  an  heir  of  God  and  a  joint- 
heir  with  Christ,  will  be  so  conscious  of  his 
eternal  wealth,  that  despair  will  be  impossible. 
Does  the  soldier  grow  despondent,  when  with¬ 
in  a  step  of  the  victory  and  the  reward  ? 

6.  The  Sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the 
Word  of  God.  The  breastplate,  shield  and 
helmet  were  defensive  parts  of  the  armor, 
but  the  sword  is  offensive.  The  Christian  is 
not  only  to  ward  off  the  blows  of  sin,  he  must 
charge  upon  the  enemy,  and  conquer  through 
faith,  and  by  the  Word  of  God.  This  Word 
of  God  is  his  sword  (Heb.  iv.  12;  Rom.  i.  16; 
Rev.  i.  16,  ii.  12).  And  the  Spirit  furnishes 
this  sword  (2  Peter  i.  21).  The  reference  is 
chlelly  to  the  written  Word  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  thougli  the  Spirit  may  give 
to  the  Christian  a  special  word  from  God,  in 
tlie  moment  of  temptation.  Wo  have  an  ex¬ 
ample  how  to  use  this  sword,  in  Matt.  iv.  4, 
vii.  10.  The  devil  is  always  afraid  of  God’s 
Word,  and  we  have  only  to  meet  him  with  a 
promise  from  the  quiver  of  God,  and  he  will 
run  from  us.  O  there  is  infinite  power  in  the 
simple  Word  of  God  (Isa.  xlix.  2,  xi.  4;  Psalm 
xiv,  3,  cxlix.  6;  Rev.  xix.  15).  This  sharp 
sword  is  in  the  mouth  of  Christ,  but  in  the 
hands  of  His  saints. 

Some  writers  find  in  this  description  of  the 
armor  the  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  for  we  have  the  “armor  of  God,” 
that  is  of  the  Father,  the  “  salvation  of 
Christ,”  and  the  “sword  of  the  Spirit.”. 

There  are  no  pieces  of  the  armor  specified 
for  the  Christian’s  back,  for  we  are  never  to 
turn  back,  or  look  back,  but  to  press  on  and 
fight  dally.  (Luke  ix.  62.) 

But  in  what  spirit  should  this  armor  be  put 
on,  and  how  should  it  be  worn  and  used  in 
the  confiict  ?  The  answer  is  in  verse  18 — 
with  prayer  and  watching.  This  exhortation 
is  closely  connected  with  the  command  in 
verse  14— “Stand  therefore.”  Prayer  buckles 
on  the  armor,  and  only  in  prayer  can  we 
rightly  use  it.  (Luke  xxi.  36.)  “  Praying  al¬ 
ways,”  for 

“  Restraining  prayer  we  cease  to  fight. 

Prayer  makes  the  Christian’s  armor  bright. 
And  Satan  trembles  when  he  sees 
The  weakest  saint  upon  his  knees.” 

(Luke  xviil.  1 ;  Rom.  xii.  12 ;  1  Thess.  v.  17.) 
What  Is  signified  here  by  “with  all  prayer”  ? 
Ans. — Every  kind  of  prayer,  public  and  fami¬ 
ly,  and  secret  and  ejaculatory  prayer.  But 
how  are  we  to  pray  ?  Ans. — "  In  the  Spirit,” 

that  ifl.  in  impulse  of  the  Oplrtt,  UF  aS  (li 

rected  by  the  Spirit.  (Rom.  viii.  15,  26;  Gal. 
iv.  6;  Jude  xx.) 

Only  as  He,  who  is  the  Spirit  of  adoption, 
is  in  us,  and  directs  us  how  to  pray,  and 
makes  intercession  for  us,  can  we  pray  aright. 
How  many  of  our  so-called  prayers  are  only 
an  empty  formula,  which  never  reaches  the 
oar  of  God,  because  wo  do  not  pray  “  in  the 
Spirit”  ?  Some  of  the  long  and  cold  prayers 
in  the  pulpit  and  the  weekly  meeting  would 
bo  shorter  and  warmer  if  the  petitioner  were 
only  moved  by  the  Spirit. 

With  prayer  is  coupled  watching,  watching 
with  “  persevering  supplication.”  Notice  the 
emphasis  with  which  the  Bible  urges  this 
duty  of  watching.  (Matt.  xxiv.  42,  xxvi.  41 ; 
Mark  xiii.  33,  xiv.  38 ;  Luke  xxi.  36 ;  Col.  iv.  2 ; 
1  Peter  iv.  7.) 

The  danger  to  an  army  is  always  of  sur¬ 
prise  by  the  enemy,  and  so  there  are  picket 
guards,  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch,  so  that 
the  slightest  movement  of  the  enemy  may 
be  discovered.  And  the  danger  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  is  of  surprise  by  Satan.  It  is  not  enough 
to  pray,  for  God  will  not  relieve  us  of  the 
watching  any  more  than  He  will  of  the  fight¬ 
ing.  God  answers  our  prayers  through  our 
watching  and  fighting,  and  the  secret  of  many 
a  Christian’s  defeat  is  his  forgetfulness  to 
watch.  He  fancied  that  the  morning  prayer 
would  keep  him  all  the  day,  and  so  he  went 
forth  with  closed  eyes,  to  be  surprised  and 
overcome  by  Satan.  Then  in  this  18th  verse 
is  the  injunction  to  pray  for  others.  We 
must  not  bo  selfish  in  our  prayers,  but  must 
pray  for  “all  saints,”  because  they  are  one 
with  us  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  by  prayer  we  are 
a  help  to  them,  and  can  bear  one  another’s 
burdens.  Road  with  the  scholars  about  Anna 
and  her  prayers.— Luke  ii.  36-38 ;  also  in  Job 
xiii.  10,  how  Job  was  blessed  when  he  forgot 
his  own  sufferings,  and  began  to  pray  for  his 
friends. 

Verses  19  and  20.  Paul  asks  that  the 
Ephesian  converts  should  pray  for  him.  And 
what  does  ho  wish  them  to  pray  for  ?  Is  it 
that  he  may  be  delivered  from  his  captivity  ? 
No!  this  is  a  very  slight  matter  to  Paul’s 
mind  compared  with  the  privilege  of  preach¬ 
ing  the  Gospel.  His  one  desire  is,  that  he 
may  have  utterance  and  boldness  in  preach¬ 
ing  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel.  He  does  not 
depend  on  his  own  natural  or  acquired  gifts, 
but  on  the  utterance  which  God  gives,  and 
has  profuised  to  give;  and  he  asks  them  to 
pray  that  he  may  have  boldness,  because  the 
Gospel  was  a  mystery,  which  human  reason 
cannot  comprehend ;  and  so  to  the  natural  man, 
proud  in  his  own  reason,  the  Gospel  is  fool¬ 
ishness;  and  it  required  boldness  to  preach 
this  mystery  and  only  this  mystery — only 
Christ  and  Him  crucified.  I  fear  there  are 
many  preachers  who  lack  this  boldness,  and 
so  they  preach  that  which  will  flatter  their 
hearers,  which  will  give  the  preacher  a  name 
for  wisdom  and  learning,  but  they  are  afraid 
to  lift  up  a  crucified  Jesus,  as  the  sinner’s 
only  hope.  It  may  be  there  are  Sunday- 
school  teachers  who  need  more  divinely- 
given  utterance  and  more  boldness  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel  (Jer.  i.  7,  8; 
Ezek.  iii.  8,  9 ;  Acts  iv.  29,  30 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  13). 
“  The  shortest  road  to  any  heart  is  round  by 
heaven.”  If  God  opens  your  mouth  and  God 
opens  the  door,  your  success  is  sure.  We 
have  in  these  verses  brought  out  the  beauty 
and  value  of  fellowship  at  the  Throne  of 


Grace.  Paul,  though  an  Apostle,  felt  the 
need  ofthe  prayers  of  his  brethren  in  Ephesus, 
and  not  only  is  it  true  that  you  should  pray 
for  your  class,  but  you  need  their  prayers,  and 
so  ask  them  to  pray  for  you  when  they  kneel 
at  morning  and  night. 

There  is  a  peculiar  significance  in  those 
words  “I  am  an  ambassador  in  bonds,”  or 
literally  “  in  chain,”  for  the  Romans  bound  a 
prisoner  to  a  soldier  by  a  single  chain,  and 
so  Paul  uses  the  singular  in  the  words  “  I  am 
an  ambassador  in  chain  ”  (Acts  xxviii.  16,  20). 
The  person  of  an  ambassador  is  always  re¬ 
garded  as  sacred,  and  only  by  a  flagrant  out¬ 
rage  can  he  be  arrested  and  bound.  No  min¬ 
ister  from  a  foreign  court  to  our  government, 
residing  in  Washington,  can  be  seized  for  any 
crime,  for  ho  is  the  representative  of  his 
king  or  queen,  and  to  harm  him  would  be  to 
insult  the  government  whose  ambassador  ho 
Is.  And  the  chain  and  dungeon  in  Rome 
could  not  rob  Paul  of  his  dignity  as  an  am¬ 
bassador  of  Christ,  tlie  representative  of  tlie 
government  of  the  King  of  kings,  and  no  im¬ 
prisonment  could  seal  his  lips,  but  he  must 
fulfil  his  mission  as  an  ambassador,  even  in 
bonds. 

Dear  teachers,  let  us  pray  for  one  another, 
pray  daily  and  earnestly,  that  we  may  be  fit¬ 
ted  for  our  work,  may  have  utterance  and 
boldness  in  speaking  for  Christ,  and  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  persuading  all  whom  wo  love  to  put 
on  the  whole  armor  of  God,  and  remember 
“  This  day  the  noise  of  battle. 

The  next  the  victor’s  song.” 


— —  - 

The  Intelligencer  says  that  as  the  time 
approaches  for  the  trial  of  the  deluded 
pair  who  murdered  their  child  at  Poeasset 
in  obedience  to  a  fanatical  imimlse,  the  af¬ 
fair  assumes  an  additional  air  of  mystery : 

It  was  thought  that  as  soon  as  they 
came  to  their  sober  senses,  and  realized 
the  nature  of  the  deed  they  had  done, 
grief  and  remorse  w’ould  take  the  place  of 
delusion,  and  a  religious  frenzy  which  had 
led  them  to  such  a  terrible  deed  of  blood, 
would  give  way  to  a  rational  sorrow  over 
the  death  of  a  child,  such  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  bereaved  parents.  But  it 
seems  that  instead  of  coming  to  their 
senses  as  criminals  in  the  eyes  of  God  and 
man,  they  are  both  confirmed  in  their  be¬ 
lief  that  they  have  acted  in  obedience  to 
the  voice  of  God.  If  tried  and  convicted 
of  murder,  they  will  claim  to  be  the  victims 
of  persecution  for  conscience’  sake. 

It  is  a  strange  case,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
afford  an  opportunity  for  the  ventilation 
of  some  remarkable  theories  and  specula 
tions  in  morals  and  psychology.  We  see 
that  lawyers  in  different  {)art8  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  anxious  to  be  engaged  in  this  re¬ 
markable  trial.  We  hope  that  the  impor¬ 
tant  questions  that  will  be  raised  may  be 
handled  by  wise  and  well-balanced  minds 
on  both  sides.  There  are  crude  and  dan¬ 
gerous  theories  afloat  in  reference  to  the 
nature  and  operations  of  the  human  mind, 
and  the  accountability  of  man  for  his  opin¬ 
ions  as  well  as  his  actions,  which  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  urged  in  defence  of  these  de¬ 
luded  people,  and  they  ought  to  be  met 
and  dispelled  by  the  strong,  irresistible 
force  of  common-sense.  If  these  people 
should  be  acquitted,  or  fail  to  be  convi^t- 
ftd  and  punished  as  criminals.  It  would  be 
an  encouragement  to  fanaticism  as  a  cover 
for  the  most  hideous  crimes. 

How  to  deal  with  such  offenders  against 
the  law,  is  indeed  a  somewhat  difficult 
problem.  Certain  it  is  that  if  not  dispos¬ 
ed  of  as  criminals,  they  should  be  shut  up 
for  life  as  the  victims  of  a  dangerous  in¬ 
sanity  ;  they  should  never  be  permitted 
to  have  their  children  under  their  control 
again,  or  to  enjoy  a  freedom  in  society 
which  would  give  them  the  opportunity  to 
offer  another  and  a  greater  sacrifice  of  hu¬ 
man  life  at  the  command  of  an  imaginary 
divine  voice.  But  why  should  they  not  be 
treated  just  as  any  other  child-murderers 
would  be  treated  ?  They  are  not  insane, 
and  do  not  protend  to  be ;  they  claim  to 
have  even  more  than  the  share  of  wisdom 
that  falls  to  the  lot  of  ordinary  human  be¬ 
ings.  The  best  way  to  dispel  such  wicked 
delusions  is  to  let  the  law  take  its  course. 


The  Methodist  sniffs  the  little  social 
breeze  which  Mr.  Austin  Corbin  recently 
raised  in  and  about  Coney  Island.  It  pre¬ 
mises  (in  another  place)  that  “  our  Ameri¬ 
can  hospitality  is  for  men  irrespective  of 
race,  not  for  races  as  races,”  and  hence  if 
people  insist  upon  preserving  their  old 
peculiarities  and  maintaining  their  race 
isolation,  “there  may  be  two  opinions 
about  remarks  at  their  expense.”  But 
when  they  are  disposed  to  adopt  the  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  of  the  country,  in  short, 
become  in  a  good  sense,  Americanized, 
“  it  would  be  shameful  to  taunt  them  with 
foreign  peculiarities.”  We  quote  : 

The  Manhattan  Beach  proprietors  are 
interested  simply  in  making  money.  They 
declare  that  the  Jewish  customers  are  too 
sharp  for  them ;  get  more  than  they  pay 
for,  and  do  it  without  becoming  obnoxious 
to  arrest  by  the  police.  The  Yankee,  on 
the  other  hand,  pays  freely,  being  always 
anxious  when  he  goes  from  home  to  make 
it  clear  that  “  there  is  nothing  mean  about 
him.”  And  if  the  Yankee  trespasses  at 
all,  he  does  it  in  some  way  that  exposes 
him  to  correction.  He  gets  drunk  or 
knocks  somebody  down.  What  is  true  of 
the  Yankee  is  true  of  every  other  national¬ 
ity  except  the  Jews.  This  is  the  substance 
of  an  accusation  which  bears  every  stamp 
of  sincerity,  since  it  is  avowedly  made  to 
keep -away  a  class  of  patrons. 

What  is  to  be  done  or  said  about  such  a 
set  of  facts?  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
public  purveyors  have  no  right  to  brand 
disagreeable  people,  under  the  name  of 
their  race  and  religion.  They  ought  not 
to  do  so  ;  but  they  do  it,  and  do  it  in  the 
interest  of  their  pockets,  not  because  they 
are  in  a  passion,  or  sentimentally  insane, 
or  afflicted  with  a  bad  attack  of  caste,  but 
because  their  business  seems  to  them  to 
require  it.  Reproaches  fall  harmless  upon 
these  gentlemen  because  they  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  certain  facts  and  a  certain  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.  You  may  lash  them  ever  so 
much  for  disgracing  a  hospitable  and  lib¬ 
erty-loving  country,  and  they  will  simply 
refer  you  to  their  ledgers  for  proof  that 
they  are  “  doing  business  ”  while  you  are 
mouthing  sentiment. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  not  altogether 
discreditable  to  the  Jew  that  a  Yankee  can 
make  nothing  out  of  him  ;  nor  is  it  exact¬ 
ly  a  disgrace  that  less  frugal  and  commer¬ 
cial  people  do  notl  ike  his  company.  He 
does  not  like  their  company  except  on  the 
other  side  of  a  counter.  The  denunciation 
is  a  certificate  that  the  Jew  is  not  to  betri- 
fied  with,  or  cheated,  or  “  done,”  even  by 
the  proprietor  of  a  Summer  resort.  His 
head  gets  a  compliment  in  the  confession 


that  he  is  too  much  and  too  many  for  the 
American  landlord.  W'e  have  thought 
that  the  Chinese  are  really  complimented 
by  the  charge  that  they  work  cheap  and 
live  cheap  ;  and  we  think  it  worth  the 
while  of  the  Jews  to  take  a  certain  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  confession  of  Mr.  Corbin 
that  they  get  the  full  worth  of  their  money 
at  Manhattan  Beach.  Other  people  who 
have  no  such  pleasing  refiections  over 
their  hotel  bills  will  secretly  chuckle  over 
Mr.  Corbin’s  avowals.  If  a  class  of  per¬ 
sons  can  beat  a  seaside  resort,  and  get, 
without  stealing,  more  than  they  pay  for, 
a  people  that  worship  smartness  are  not 
likely  to  withhold  respect  from  that  class. 
It  is  true  that  the  American  also  thinks  it 
right  to  be  free-handed  and  careless  in 
spending  money  at  public  places  ;  but  the 
times  have  somewhat  shaken  this  faith, 
and  many  Americans  now  get  all  they  pay 
for  at  Coney  Island — which  is  saying  a 
good  deal.  We  suspect  that,  after  all,  this 
growth  of  frugality  has  escaped  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Corbin,  and  that  the  free-hand¬ 
ed  patrons  are  not  so  numerous  as  he 
could  wish. 

The  dislike  of  Jews  certainly  exists  ;  but 
we  believe  that  it  is  mainly  founded  upon 
their  commercial  supremacy  —  upon  the 
fact  that  they  invariably  get  all  they  pay 
for  or  more.  It  is  partly  due  also  to  a 
want  of  discrimination.  The  disagreeable 
qualities  are  certainly  not  Jewish.  They 
may  be  found  in  people  of  every  nationali¬ 
ty  ;  only  this,  the  Jews  are  so  strongly 
marked  as  a  lace,  that  those  among  them 
who  are  disagreeable,  attract  attention  to 
the  nationality.  They  are,  in  fact,  put 
under  special  obligations  to  good  manners, 
by  the  race-marks  which  they  bear  about 
in  their  faces. 

We  perceive  no  escape  from  the  possible 
recurrence  from  time  to  time  of  such  disa¬ 
greeable  manifestations  of  anti-race  feeling 
as  the  one  before  us.  It  is  a  record  of  the 
fact  that  “  some  people  do  not  like  Jews,” 
and  self-respecting  Jews  must  get  compen¬ 
sation  by  remembering  that  “  they  also  do 
not  like  some  people,”  though  they  are 
not  ill-mannered  enough  to  call  them  by  a 
race  name.  They  may  also  wisely  refiect 
that  a  certificate  of  business  sagacity  by  a 
seaside  landlord  ought  to  be  worth  some¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  business  to  them,  and 
is  not  likely  to  promote  the  landlord’s 
prosperity. 

The  Jewish  Messenger  touches  lightly 
on  a  topic  that  seldom  or  never  agitates 
the  Synagogue : 

The  best  of  the  revivalists  propose  to 
hold  a  series  of  meetings  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Union  after  the  Summer,  al¬ 
though  the  furore  that  they  created  three 
years  ago,  will  hardly  be  repeated.  Relig¬ 
ious  people  and  folks  who  are  impression¬ 
able  in  respect  to  matters  of  the  heart,  will 
gather  around  Moody  and  Sankey  and  con¬ 
fess  that  there  are  no  sweeter  hymns  than 
the  latter’s,  no  sturdier  sermons  than  the 
former’s  ;  but  the  mass  whom  the  novelty 
attracted  at  their  first  appearances,  will 
hardly  care  to  resign  many  nights  to  their 
entertainments.  But  these  revival  gather¬ 
ings  contribute  largely  to  the  public  wel¬ 
fare,  and  we  cannot  have  too  many  of 
them.  It  is  a  pity  that  some  of  the  revi¬ 
val  spirit  is  not  introduced  into  American 
J udaism,  so  that  without  the  set  forms  of 
prayer,  and  the  set  days  of  service,  the 
Jews  of  this  country  mierht  be  led  more 
frequently  to  reflect  u;  •’  liigher  matters 
than  mere  living.  We  no  Moodys,  it 
is  true,  and  the  choral  Hide  of  ‘lie  servu«« 
IS  not  suggestive  of  Saiikey’s  fervor,  and 
finally  the  people  are  averse  to  spiritual 
awakenings,  except  on  the  regularly  pre¬ 
scribed  days  of  the  year.  The  complaint, 
however,  alleges  that  these  very  days  are 
so  neglected  by  the  majority  as  to  demand 
some  revival  of  religion  to  restore  the  old 
fervor. 
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BIGLOW  &  MAIN,  Publishers, 

70  East  Ninth  Street,  I  73  Randolph  Street, 
NEW  YORK.  I  CHICAGO. 


JUST  UUULISHEZ) 

BY  THE 

PRESBYTE^N  BOARD. 

THE  SUNRISE  KINGDOM; 

OR, 

LIFE  ANB  SCENES  IN  JAFAN. 

Illustrating  Woman’s  Work  for  Woman 
there. 

BY  MRS.  JULIA  D.  CABROTHEBS. 

Large  13nio.  17  Illustrations.  Price,  03. 

THE  PET  SERIES. 

0  vols.  33mo.  Each  3  Illustrations.  Price, 
01.35. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Sup’t, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 

ROYAL  INSURANCTcOMPAIff 

OF  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON. 
Established  1846. 

HEAD  OFFICE  FOB  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT 

66  Wall  St.,  New  York. 

STATEMENT,  JANUARY  1st,  1877. 


Subscribed  Capital . 00,051,500  00 

Ot  which  there  is  paid-up  in  Cash .  1,447,735  00 

Net  Fire  Surplus . 05,380,344  80 

Surplus  for  Fire  Policy  Holders . 00,833,009  80 


The  Royal  Insurance  Company  has  the  larg¬ 
est  Surplus  of  any  Fire  Insurance  Company  in 
the  w^rld. 

U.  S.  BRANCH. 

Assets,  Fire  r|a,017,387.50U.  8.  Gov.  Stocks!  |2,430,S54  48 


Liabilities,  including  reinsurance .  1,249,392  01 

Surplus . 01,181,103  47 


The  Tariff  of  Rates  In  this  City  having  been 
abolished,  the  Royal  is  now  prepared  to  write 
all  risks  ON  THEIR  MERITS. 

Applications  tor  Insurance  are  invited. 

A.  B.  McDOXALD,  \  „ 

E.  F.  BE  WALL,  }  >‘<mageri. 


TO  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS. 
ENRY  RUSSELL,  for  twenty-three  years  and 
more  Printer  ot  the  late  “Chcbch  Jouknal,” 
having  good  type  and  all  facilities,  would  do  the  type¬ 
setting,  etc.,  ot  a  Weekly  Pai>er,  at  as  reasonable 
price  as  such  work  can  be  done,  and  at  much  less 
than  the  cost  In  many  Instances  to  publishers  who 
hire  their  work  done  In  their  own  offlee.  Inquire  at 
20  Vesey  street,  fourth  floor 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York, 

Office,  No,  119  Broadway 


Fiftysrtond  Sfmi-Annnal  Statement, 

Showing  the  Condition  ot  the  Company  on  the  let 
day  of  July,  1879. 


CASH  CAPITAL,  -  -  -  -  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Ke-iiisiiraiiee,  -  1,728,217  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses,  220,210  26 
Net  Surplus, .  1,179,594  48 

Total  Assets,  -  -  •  $6,128,021  74 

SUMMARY  OP  ASSETS. 

Cash  In  Banks .  t0a,4a»  67 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being 
first  Hen  on  Real  Estate  worth 

$4,167,609.  1,936,336  64 

United  States  Stocks  (market 

value) . 3,319,500  00 

Bank  Stocks .  189,575  OO 

State  and  Municipal  Bonds .  335,778  00 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on 
demand  (market  value  of  se¬ 
curities,  $316.367) .  141,170  00 

Interest  due,  1st  July,  1879 .  55,178  35 

Balance  In  hands  of  Agents....  163,505  68 

Real  Estate .  95,031  30 

Preminiiis  dne  and  uncollect¬ 
ed  on  Policies  Issued  at  this 
ofllce .  8,734  34 

Total . $6,138,031  74 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 


CON^TI^^E]SrT^L 

(FIRE) 

ZNSn&ANOE  COMFAITY, 
Continental  Building,  100  Broadway,  N.  ¥• 

Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1879 . 03,331,771  74 

Claims  for  losses,  dividends,  etc.  338,965  36 

Capital  (paid  up  in  cash) .  1,000,006  OO 

Unearned  Reserved  Fund .  1,060,384  31 

Net  Surplus .  1,038,433  37 

BRANCH  OFFICES; 

Cor.  COURT  &  MONTAGUE  STREETS,  BROOKLYN, 
106  BROADWAY,  BROOKLYN,  E.  D. 


DIRECTORS: 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK. 
BENJ.  O.  ARNOLD, 
GEORGE  BLISS. 

S.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 
WM.  H.  SWAN, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
WILLIAM  M.  VAIL, 
THEODORE  I.  HU8TED, 
WM.  H.  CASWELL. 

D.  H.  ARNOLD, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS. 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 
JAS.  FREELAND, 
SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED, 
JOHN  D.  MAIR8, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS, 
ARTHUR  W.  BENSON, 

E.  W.  CORLIES, 

GEO.  W.  LANE, 

JAMES  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 


LAWRENCE  TURNUBE, 
SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 
CYRUS  CURTISS, 

JNO.  L.  BIKER, 

ALEX.  M.  A'HITE, 
WILLIAM  BRYCE, 
CHARLES  LAMSON, 
WELLINGTON  CLAPP, 
HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 
JOHN  PAINE, 

ROBERT  H.  M’CUBDY, 
JOHN  H.  REED, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
HENRY  EYRE, 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WM.  H.  HURLBUT, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRADI8H  JOHNSON, 

8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM 
J.  D.  VERMILYE, 
JACOB  WENDELL, 

JNO.  F.  SLATER. 


B.  C.  TOWNSEND. 

Sec  Agency  Dept. 
CHAS.  H.  DUTCHER, 


CYRUS  PECK. 

Secretary. 
A.  M.  KIRBY, 


Sec.  Brooklyn  Dept.  Sec.  Local  Dep 

JOHN  K.  OAKLEY,  General  Agent 


HANOVER 


Fire  Insuraoee  Company, 

120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


Capital  paid  in  in  Cash,  -  $500,000  00 

including  He-insurance,  -  507,897  98 
Net  Surplus,  -  -  .  -  -  675,898  84 

Total  Assets,  -  -  -  $1,683,796  82 

Agencies  In  all  the  princii>al  cities  and  towns  in  the 
United  States. 

B.  S.  VV.4L10'IT,  President. 

I.  REIHSEA  LISE,  Secretary. 

CHAS.  L.  ROE,  Assistant  Secretary. 


THE 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

No.  510  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Capital. . $400,000  00-'' 

Liabilities, .  765,02^16 

Surplus, .  670,212  88 

Total  Assets, . $1,835,238  04 

JOHN  DEY’EKEUX,  President. 

WM.  O.  CROWELL,  Secretary. 

JOHN  S.  THOMSON,  Ass’t  Secretary 


THE 

Washington  Life  insurance  Go. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

CYEUS  CURTISS,  President. 

Offlee:  COAL  AND  IRON  EZCHAlTaS, 

Cor.  Church  and  Cortlandt  Streets. 

Assets  $5,371,028.15,  invested  in  Gov¬ 
ernment,  State,  and  City  Stocks, 
and  Bonds  and  Mortgages. 

W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr..  Vice-Pres’t. 

W.  HAXTUN,  Secretary. 

CYRUS  MUNN,  Assistant  Sec’y. 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  Sup’t  of  Agencies. 

B.  W.  McCREADY,  M.D.,  Med.  Exam. 


Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Examination 
the  Company  made  January,  1877, 
by  Hon.  Jno.  A.  McCall,  Jr.,  . 

Deputy  Superintendent.  5 

“The  very  satisfactory  condition  of  the  Company 
attributable  to  the  management  of  its  affairs  by  able 
prudent,  and  honorable  men.  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  state  that  In  a  minute  and  exacting  Investigation 
And  nothing  to  condemn,  but  on  the  contrary,  much 
to  commend." 

The  excellent  flnanclal  condition  of  this  Company  la 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  management.  Ita  stoclu 
at  par,  with  the  loonds  and  mortgages  and  cash  in 
hand  are  largely  In  excess  of  Its  gross  liabilities 
while  above  the  amount  held  In  reserve  for  Its  policy 
holders,  and  all  liabilities,  its  surplus  Is  $930,916.95 


LINE. 


united  STATES  &  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS. 


NEW  YORK  to  QUEENSTOWN  and  LIVERPOOL 


Every  Thursday  or  Saturday. 


CITY  or  BZSUN.... 5491  Tom 
crr7orEioHnoiiD..4607  •• 
CITY  or  CBX3TXS...  1506  “ 


CITY  or  110NTBZAL..4490  Tni 
CITY  or  BS0SSELS.  . 3775  “ 
CITY0riIlWY0Br..350O  " 


These  magnlflcent  steamers  are  among  the  strong¬ 
est,  largest,  and  fastest  on  the  Atlantic,  and  have 
every  modern  Improvement,  Including  hot  and  cold 
water  and  electric  bells  In  staterooms,  revolving  chairs 
in  saloons,  bath  and  smoking  rooms,  barber  shops,  etc. 

For  rate  of  |>assage  and  other  Information,  apply  to 
JOHN  O.  DALE,  Agent,  81  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


NARIC  LAATERNS  AKD  .STITIEOPTIIOAS. 

E&  H.T.  ANTHONY  ft  CO.  S9l  BROAD- 

•  WAY,  N.  Y.,  Opiwslte  Metropolitan.  STER¬ 
EOSCOPES  AND  VIEWS,  OBAPH08COPE8,  CBR0M08 
AND  FRAMES,  ALBUMS,  PHO  rOORAPHS  OF  CELEB¬ 
RITIES,  PHOrOOBAPHIC  TRANSPARENCIES,  CON 
VEX  GLASS,  PHOrOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS.  Award 
ed  flrst  premium  at  Vienna  and  Philadelphia. 
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THE  SEW  YORK  EVASGELIST, 


No.  5  Beekman  Street. 

TEBMS:  $S  a  Year  ia  Adrance,  Pottage  Paid. 

btered  at  tbe  Foetofflee  at  Mew  York,  K.  Y.,  as 
aeoond-clats  mall  matter. 

Adrertisement*  30  cents  a  line— 13  lines  to  the 

In^. 

On  the  Fifth  Page,  30  cents  a  line. 

Marriages  and  Deaths,  not  exceeding  4  lines,  each 
50  cents ;  over  6  lines,  10  cents  a  line,  8  words  making 
a  line. 

a#"  All  letters  for  this  office  should  be  addressed 
almply  New  York  F.vangellst,  Box  *330,  New 
York.  Subscribers  are  particularly  requested  to  re¬ 
mit  by  means  of  a  Check  or  Postoffice  Monet  Ob- 
DEB,  as  the  only  ways  that  areabsolutely  safe  of  send 
Ing  money  through  the  mails. 


HENRY  M.  FIELD, 

Editor  and  Proprietor. 
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THE  ENGLISH  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

We  are  inclined  to  give  a  greater  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  recent  defeat  of  the  Zulus  than 
some  of  our  American  papers,  which  make 
merry  at  the  spectacle  of  John  Bull  boast¬ 
ing  of  a  victory  over  savages,  as  if  it  were 
a  second  Waterloo.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  exultation  in  England  is  a  little 
overdone,  and  we  can  hardly  restrain  a 
smile  when  we  read  the  formal  military 
bulletin  which  tells  how  the  British  troops 
were  drawn  up  in  a  hollow  square  (as  Wel¬ 
lington’s  veterans  were  drawn  up  to  repel 
the  French  cuirassiers)  to  withstand,  not 
the  cavalry  of  a  great  European  army,  but 
simply  the  onset  of  Africans  armed  with 
speais  !  It  is  true  that  the  Zulus  are  not 
a  contemptible  foe.  They  are  perhaps  the 
finest  native  race  in  Africa.  They  are 
men  of  splendid  physique,  born  to  be  war¬ 
riors,  and  are  trained  from  their  youth  to 
feats  of  strength  and  daring.  They  have 
also  a  r^pectAble  military  oi^anization, 
so  that  they  can  act  in  masses  ;  and  when 
they  are  able  to  steal  upon  their  enemy  by 
surprise,  as  at  Isandula,  and  to  come  up  to 
close  quarters,  so  as  to  engage  in  a  hand- 
to-hand  conflict,  their  physical  strength 
and  courage,  especially  if  multiplied  by 
overwhelming  numbers,  may  give  them  a 
victory  even  over  European  troops.  But 
when  the  latter  have  fair  warning,  and  are 
able  to  form  their  lines  and  “squares,” 
and  plant  their  artillery  and  Gatling  guns, 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  any  rush  of  sav¬ 
ages,  however  brave  or  desperate,  could 
be  victorious. 

But  the  late  battle,  if  not  a  great  mili¬ 
tary  achievement,  may  still  be  a  great 
event  in  its  bearings  upon  the  future  of 
that  part  of  Africa,  and  as  such  we  are 
disposed  to  regard  it.  We  do  not  enter 
into  the  question  of  the  right  or  wrong  of 
this  war  in  the  beginning,  about  which 
there  are  two  opinions  even  among  those 
who  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  best  in¬ 
formed.  Bishop  Ciolenso  defends  the  Zu¬ 
lus,  whom  he  thinks  a  much  injured  race. 
He  champions  their  cause  with  a  degree 
of  courage  which  we  cannot  but  admire 
(however  we  may  differ  from  his  opinion), 
since  in  this  he  goes  against  the  strong 
feeling  of  his  countrymen,  both  in  Africa 
and  in  England.  But  on  this  point  w’e 
give  more  weight  to  the  opinion  of  an 
American  missionary,  who  has  lived  among 
the  Zulus  much  longer  than  Bishop  Colen- 
80.  The  venerable  Dr.  Lindley  has  spent  a 
great  part  of  his  Ufe  in  teaching  them  the 
Gospel.  He  fully  appreciates  their  fine  qual¬ 
ities,  and  has  a  high  idea  of  the  degree  of 
improvement  of  which  they  are  capable. 
Yet  to  our  question,  asked  but  a  few  weeks 
since,  “If  the  English  were  guilty  of  a 
great  wrong  in  this  war?”  he  answered 
promptly  “  No.”  In  his  view  it  was  a  con¬ 
flict  which  was  inevitable  so  soon  as  the 
British  settlements  began  to  advance  into 
the  interior.  As  soon  as  the  two  authori¬ 
ties  came  in  contact,  there  would  be  a  col¬ 
lision  ;  and  whatever  individual  wrongs 
the  natives  might  have  to  complain  of,  yet 
in  the  great  struggle  now  brought  on,  our 
sympathies  must  be  on  the  side  of  civili¬ 
zation  against  barbarism.  This  is  the  tes¬ 
timony,  not  of  a  soldier,  who  might  be 
supposed  to  delight  in  war,  nor  of  a  mer¬ 
cenary  trader,  who  hoped  to  profit  by  army 
contracts,  but  of  a  heroic  missionary,  who 
has  lived  among  that  people,  who  has 
slept  in  their  huts,  who  has  given  more 
than  half  his  life  to  them,  and  been  ready 
to  die  for  them.  He  has  loved  the  Zulus  ;  | 
he  loves  them  still ;  but  he  sees  that  for 
their  own  good,  temporal  as  well  as  spirit¬ 
ual,  the  power  of  the  cruel  tyrant  who  en¬ 
slaves  them  must  be  broken. 

This  is  reason  and  common  sense.  King 
Cetywayo,  whatever  his  natural  ability,  is 
a  savage — a  man  of  blood,  who  ruled  his 
people  with  a  rod  of  iron,  taking  human 
life  whenever  it  suited  his  purpose  or  his 
caprice.  Not  long  before  the  war,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Dr.  Lindley  visited  the  kraal  of  the 


Zulu  chief,  and  describes  him  as  a  fine 
specimen  of  “the  noble  savage,”  having 
a  commanding  presence  and  rather  a  be¬ 
nevolent  countenance.  But  the  impression 
of  benignity  was  marred  by  certain  things 
which  came  to  her  ears,  though  they  were 
told  in  whispers.  A  “chief  man”  had 
just  been  strangled,  because  some  witch¬ 
doctor  had  pointed  a  finger  at  him,  and 
accused  him  of  witchcraft,  at  which  a  maid 
of  the  court,  who  had  loved  him,  could  not 
restrain  her  tears,  whereupon  the  King  had 
her  strangled  too ;  and  still  another  was 
made  to  share  her  fate,  because  of  an  un¬ 
timely  manifestation  of  S3Tnpathy.  It  is 
not  long  since  Cetywayo  ordered  a  massa¬ 
cre  of  hundreds  of  the  young  women  of 
his  people,  because  they  refused  to  be 
married  to  his  old  soldiers.  The  over¬ 
throw  of  such  a  brutal  despot  is  a  greater 
relief  to  his  own  people  from  the  terror 
which  keeps  them  in  bondage,  than  it  is 
to  the  English  colonists  who  are  their 
neighbors. 

For  the  sake  of  the  Zulus  therefore,  as 
well  as  the  EngUsh,  we  rejoice  that  King 
Cetywayo  is  at  last  soundly  beaten.  He 
may  take  to  the  bush,  and  keep  up  a  guer¬ 
rilla  war  for  a  while  longer,  but  his  people 
are  not  so  devoted  as  to  follow  the  retreat¬ 
ing  warrior  very  far  into  forests  and  moun¬ 
tains.  His  rule  is  broken,  and  will,  it  is 
said,  be  divided  among  several  petty  chiefs. 
With  the  end  of  this  savage  reign,  we  trust 
there  will  be  an  end  of  the  murders  and 
massacres  by  which  it  has  been  distin¬ 
guished,  of  the  strangiings  for  witchcraft, 
and  all  the  horrible  atrocities  of  savage 
life.  This  is  a  gain  for  humanity  at  which 
all  must  rejoice.  Nor  is  our  satisfaction 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  at¬ 
tained  by  English  arms.  We  are  not  at 
all  jealous  of  the  advance  of  English  pow¬ 
er  in  Africa,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world ;  for  we  know  by  our  own  observa¬ 
tion  in  different  parts  of  Asia  that  wher¬ 
ever  it  goes  there  is  protection,  not  only 
for  English  settlers,  but  for  American  mis¬ 
sionaries.  We  shall  not  be  disturbed  if 
the  bold  Britons,  like  John  Brown’s  soul, 
keep  “  marching  on,”  and  should  be  glad 
to  see  the  red  cross  waving,  not  only  on 
every  headland  along  the  shore  of  the  In¬ 
dian  ocean,  but  far  in  the  interior,  from 
the  tops  of  the  most  distant  African  moun¬ 
tains. 


THE  DAHGEK  OF  HEWSFAPEB  VACATIONS. 

The  matter  of  newspaper  vacations  begins 
to  show  signs  of  an  epidemic.  The  Interior 
issues  no  paper  this  week.  The  New  Cove¬ 
nant,  of  the  same  city,  took  its  vacation 
about  the  time  of  the  Fourth.  The  Alliance 
omits  its  number  for  the  second  week  in  Au¬ 
gust.  The  Advance  announces  that  it  will 
follow  suit  unless  its  subscribers  object.  And 
the  Baltimore  Presbyterian  has  taken  its 
third  vacation  within  a  brief  space  of  time. 
We  believe  that  The  Inquirer,  a  former  Uni¬ 
tarian  contemporary  of  this  city,  was  the 
first  to  advocate  and  avail  of  this  expedient 
to  sootti-e  '  a  gooH  tor  all  hands  from 

errand  boy  to  editor.  The  Standard,  the  able 
Baptist  journal  of  Chicago,  which  pioneered 
the  vacation  movement  in  that  section,  thus 
refers  to  its  progress  during  the  current  dog 
days : 

“  We  notice  that  The  Interior  of  Chicago,  and 
Central  Baptist  of  St.  Louis,  follow  the  example  of 
The  Standard  last  year,  and  take  a  vacation— The 
Interior  one  week,  Aug.  7th ;  and  Central  Baptist 
two  weeks,  July  31  and  Aug.  7.  The  Standard,  al¬ 
though  it  found  the  experiment  to  work  well  last 
year,  does  not  propose  to  take  a  vacation  this  year, 
but  will  be  happy  to  move  that  an  announcement 
be  made  next  December,  by  the  Baptist  papers  and 
also  all  the  religious  papers  of  the  country,  to  pub¬ 
lish  fifty  papers  instead  of  fifty-two  for  1880,  and 
that  each  paper  take  its  vacation  at  such  times  as 
may  best  suit  its  convenience.  Who  seconds  the 
motion  ?  Fellow  editors  and  proprietors,  what  say 
ye  to  it  ?  Our  idea  would  be  to  expend  as  much 
on  fifty  papers  as  is  now  expended  on  Hfty-two,  so 
that  the  subscribers  would  gain  rather  than  lose.” 

Perhaps  they  could  make  up  the  loss  of  one 
week  by  a  supplement  the  next.  There  are 
times  when  supplements  naturally  come  in 
order.  When  for  Instance,  all  our  good  la¬ 
dies  are  conferring  together,  simultaneously 
with  the  meetings  of  Presbytery,  the  pressure 
upon  ordinary  columns  is  almost  unbearable, 
and  of  matters  that  call  for  a  pretty  full  re¬ 
porting,  and  the  widest  circulation  possible. 
But  for  a  paper  as  old  and  steady-going  as 
The  Evangelist  to  break  off  for  a  week 
or  two,  is  out  of  the  question.  The  types 
and  presses  would  go  tlirough  the  motions 
from  sheer  force  of  habit.  In  the  present 
stage  of  the  movement,  we  only  confess  to 
the  general  interest  in  it  of  sympathetic 
spectators.  As  for  our  Presbyterian  con¬ 
temporary,  The  Interior,  it  has  suddenly 
taken  in  its  latch-string,  and  with  all  tlie 
world  before  it  where  to  choose,  is  supposed 
to  be  at  this  writing  “somewhere  in  the  In¬ 
dian  wilderness.”  We  trust  that  the  direc-' 
tion  of  this  journey  was  determined  with  a 
view  to  give  some  fuller  particulars  of  the  life 
and  labors  of  the  late  Dr.  Williamson  among 
the  aborigines  of  the  Northwest,  or  a  kindred 
object,  rather  than  from  any  original  bent,  or 
affinity,  for  a  wandering,  nomadic  life,  which 
philosophers  tells  us,  when  once  fairly  in  tlio 
blood,  is  apt  to  reassert  itself  whenever  the 
daily  restraints  and  pressure  of  civilization 
and  active  duty  are  thrown  aside.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  we  fear  that  Dr.  Gray  left  Chicago 
under  something  more  tiian  the  usual  excite¬ 
ment  common  to  that  thriving  city,  and  he 
thus  enters  upon  his  week’s  vacation  among 
the  wily  red  men  of  the  forest,  under  great 
disadvantages.  Our  apprehensions  are  found¬ 
ed  partly  on  the  following  paragraph : 

“  JCr.  Charles  C.  Coffin  (‘  Carleton  ’)  stepped  in¬ 
to  uur  office  and  said  that  on  Tuesday  morning  a 
train  would  leave  Chicago  for  the  wheat  regions  of 
the  Northwest  (Bismarck,  or  somewhere  in  the  In¬ 
dian  wilderness),  and  kindly  invited  your  humble 
servant  to  go  along,  also  very  generously  offering 
fare  and  supplies.  J ust  think  of  that— right  on  the 
edge  of  vacation  I  Robert  was  called  down,  and 
the  question  tremblingly  put,  ‘  Robert,  can  we  get 
to  press  on  Monday  night  ?  ’  ‘  Certainly,  sir,  if  you 
will  furnish  the  copy.’  It  never  rains  but  it  pours. 
And  now  for  editing  The  Interior  on  the  double- 
quick.  O  for  a  few  barrels  of  old  sermons  I  O  for 
a  section  of  Bro.  Gill’s  30(X>-column  editorial  1  O 
lor  one  of  Bro.  Dwight’s  serial-to-be-continued  ed¬ 
itorials  I  Will  some  one  quote  Pollock’s  invocation 
to  the  Muses  for  us,  while  we  write  something  else  7 
It  is  thirty-five  years  since  we  parsed  it,  and  then 


we  were  trapped  and  put  down  by  a  rosy-cheeked, 
fiaxen-hairod,  blue-eyed,  little  grammarian,  who 
afterward  said  she  was  ‘  so  sorry  she  had  to.’  In¬ 
terruptions,  you  say  7— well,  it  some  of  the  vaca¬ 
tioning  preachers  escape  going  out  of  this  sanc¬ 
tum  on  their  heads,  between  this  and  Monday 
night,  it  will  be  a  mercy  1  ” 

This  has  a  fine  ardor,  yet  we  cannot  read  it 
without  a  certain  misgiving,  amounting  al¬ 
most  to  pain.  It  must  recall  the  sad  fate  of 
the  Prince  Imperial  to  many  minds.  Why 
that  noble  young  man  should  have  left  his 
friends  and  civilization,  and  started  at  once 
for  Zuiuland  on  completing  his  course  at 
Woolwich,  and  why  our  older  and  more  expe¬ 
rienced  but  yet  excitable  editor  should  have 
booked  himself  for  “  Bismarck,  or  somewhere 
in  the  Indian  w’ilderness,”  the  moment  he  is 
let  loose,  may  ever  be  an  inscrutable  myste¬ 
ry,  but  the  coincidence  is  very  striking.  The 
friends  of  the  former  are  inconsolable.  How 
it  will  be  with  the  friends  of  the  latter,  we  do 
not  undertake  to  predict.  We  trust  he  is  yet 
alive.  But  this  hour  of  suspense  should  bring 
those  who  gave  their  consent,  yea  even  urged 
our  dear  brother  Gray  to  be  off,  to  see  and 
feel  the  responsibility  of  their  rash  act.  They 
may  seek  to  relieve  themselves  by  expres¬ 
sions  of  astonishment  at  his  course,  but  all 
this  must  be  an  afterthought. 


A  PLEASANT  WAT  TO  PASS  A  SUMMER 
EVENING. 

Two  generations  ago  the  best  people  of 
New  York  lived  around  the  Battery  and  Bow¬ 
ling  Green,  and  were  well  content  to  walk 
under  the  goodly  trees  that  there  cast  a  grate¬ 
ful  shade.  From  these  points  they  looked 
out  upon  the  beautiful  bay,  and  drank  in  the 
refreshing  breezes  from  the  sea.  The  little 
oval-shaped  park  at  the  foot  of  Broadway 
still  retains  its  identity,  and  a  few  of  the  oc¬ 
cupants  of  contiguous  tenement-houses,  or  of 
the  emigrants  newly  arrived  at  Castle  Gar¬ 
den,  gather  there  upon  the  shaded  settees, 
but  the  chief  attraction  in  that  oldest  portion 
of  the  city  is  the  Battery  Park. 

These  grounds  have  been  of  late  enlarged 
and  Improved,  so  that  they  project  at  the 
confluence  of  the  East  and  North  rivers,  af¬ 
fording  a  wide  space  unobstructed  by  build¬ 
ings,  where  the  cool  and  refreshing  breezes 
are  wafted  from  a  wide  expanse  of  water  on 
either  side. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  attraction.  On  Friday 
evenings  “  Crook’s  Amateur  Band  Associa¬ 
tion  ”  (George  Wiegand  conductor)  gives  free 
concerts,  to  the  delight  of  a  large  and  orderly 
crowd  gathered  about  the  handsome  music 
stand  recently  erected  on  the  Battery  grounds. 
People  of  all  classes  are  there,  and  contrary 
to  the  fears  of  some,  the  well-behaved  and 
decidedly  respectable  are  in  the  vast  majori¬ 
ty,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  benevolent  ef¬ 
forts  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Crook  (of  Crook’s  Hotel, 
Chatham  street)  are  well  received  and  appre¬ 
ciated. 

Among  the  eight  or  ten  thousand  listeners 
last  Friday  evening,  a  considerable  number 
quietly  betook  themselves  to  the  elevated 
roads  at  the  conclusion  of  “Part  First”  of 
the  programme,  and  some  of  these,  we  were 
told,  came  from  as  far  up-town  as  Harlem,  and 
a  few  from  the  upper  end  of  the  island.  And 
this  reminds  us  that  a  half-hour’s  ride  on  the 
elevated  roads  in  the  evening,  after  the  sun 
ha.s  gone  down  and  the  streets  have  cooled, 
with  all  the  life  and  gaslight  of  Third  and 
Sixth  avenues  flashing  rapidly  underneath,  is 
of  itself  a  real  diversion,  and  added  to  the 
bracing  salt  air  of  the  Battery  for  an  hour, 
with  pleasant  music  thrown  in,  forms  a  com¬ 
bination  that  is  at  least  new  and  quite  likely 
to  become  more  and  more  attractive.  We 
know  of  no  excursion  or  form  of  entertain¬ 
ment  that  embraces  so  much  that  is  novel,  or 
that  is  calculated  to  give  a  stranger  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  evening  such  an  impression  of  the  extent, 
the  resources  and  the  wealth,  and  must  wo 
add,  the  poverty  also,  of  our  city. 

It  was  confidently  predicted  that  our  ele¬ 
vated  roads  would  exert  a  decided  influence 
in  the  future  growth  of  New  York.  This 
has  already  proved  true  so  far  as  regards  the 
impulse  to  Improvement  in  the  middle  and  up¬ 
per  portion  about  Central  Park,  but  all  these 
roads  converge  to  the  Battery  as  their  gener¬ 
al  terminus.  It  may  be  that  that  spot  is  yet 
to  draw  around  it  a  better  population,  and  so 
in  some  slight  degree  revive  the  recollections 
of  sixty  years  ago. 


WHO  HAS  “THE  PROPER  MARKS  OF  THE 
SUCCESSION?” 

On  the  5th  of  July  last,  Kev.  J.  M.  Weaver, 
D.D.,  of  Louisville,  after  being  the  pastor  of 
a  Baptist  church  for  many  years,  was  reiin- 
mersed  by  Dr.  Boyce,  another  Baptist  minis¬ 
ter,  because  he  feared  that  he  had  not  the 
“proper  marks  of  the  succession  ”  upon  him. 
In  other  words,  lie  concluded  that  the  minis¬ 
ter  who  baptized  (immersed)  him  years  ago, 
or  some  one  in  the  line  behind  that  minister, 
had  not  received  this  ordinance  from  proper¬ 
ly  authorized  hands.  It  is  well  known  that 
if  a  Presbyterian  or  Congregational  pastor 
should  immerse  a  candidate,  preliminary  to 
church  membership,  such  person  would  not 
be  allowed  to  commune  in  a  Baptist  church, 
although  he  might  be  recognized,  on  all 
liands,  as  a  worthy  Christian.  Dr.  Weaver 
has  followed  out  this  idea  to  its  logical  re¬ 
sult;  and  hence  his  reimmersion  by  Dr. 
Boyce.  But  several  questions  arise  in  our 
minds  which  we  cannot  answer.  How  do  we 
know  that  Dr.  Boyce  has  “  the  proper  marks 
of  the  succession  ”  7  Roger  Williams,  who 
was  the  first  Baptist  clergyman  that  estab¬ 
lished  a  Baptist  church  in  America,  finally 
witlidrew  from  all  church  relations,  because 
he  believed  the  “succession”  of  immersers 
to  be  lost.  Besides,  what  shall  be  done  with 
those  whom  Dr.  Weaver  received  into  the 
church  during  his  ministry,  previous  to  the 
5th  of  July — must  they  be  rebaptized  7  Some 
baptized  by  Dr.  Weaver  are  now  ministers  in 
tlie  Baptist  Church — must  they  also  be  reini- 
mersed  7  Nay;  if  Roger  Williams,  from 
whom  the  Baptists  of  this  country  have  de¬ 
scended,  was  not  properly  baptized — and  he 
said  he  was  not — then  tlie  estimate  is  not  too 
high  to  say  that  two-thirds  of  the  Baptist 
ministers  of  this  country  are  not  properly  ac¬ 
credited  with  ministerial  orders.  And  if  not, 
what  of  a  large  number  of  Baptist  churches 
and  their  members  ?  Ritualism  and  mode 
are  inexorable  when  put  into  the  saddle,  and 
they  must  drive  Baptists  as  well  as  others  to 
confusion. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  a  long  article  in  The 
Nineteenth  Century,  entitled  “Country  and 
Government,”  in  which  he  attacks  the  policy 
of  the  present  Ministry 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

We  sincerely  regret  to  learn  of  the  financial 
difficulties  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Murray  of 
Boston.  They  amount  to  what  is  known  in 
commercial  parlance  as  “a  failure” — a  bad 
failure.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Mr. 
Murray  Is  an  able  man  Intellectually,  but  for 
what  particular  calling  he  was  best  fitted,  it 
might  puzzle  one  to  answer,  for  he  had  a  great 
diversity  of  gifts.  He  was  skilled  in  wood¬ 
craft,  and  could  tell  all  he  knew,  and  some 
people  were  bold  to  assert,  even  more  than 
he  knew.  His  career  as  preacher  and  lectur¬ 
er  has  not  been  enacted  in  a  corner ;  and  he 
has  been  looked  up  to  as  a  breeder,  handler, 
and  judge  of  blooded  horses.  Indeed,  he  has 
“  succeeded  ”  in  all  these  things,  in  sailing  a 
yacht,  and  last,  but  not  least,  in  conducting  a 
handsome  and  very  expensive  newspaper, 
down  to  the  covers  of  an  economical  maga¬ 
zine,  and  where  further  we  are  not  advised. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  whatever  else  he 
has  done  or  left  undone,  Mr.  Murray  has  nev¬ 
er  “set  practical  store”  by  the  example  of  St. 
Paul,  who  declared.  This  one  thing  I  do.  Of 
late,  however,  he  has  attended  pretty  snugly 
to  his  Interests  in  buck-board  wagons,  but 
this  discovery,  w’e  fear,  comes  too  late  to 
help  him  much  financially.  A  strong  and 
right  meaning  man,  we  trust  these  reverses 
will  bring  him  to  a  better  understanding  of 
his  duty,  and  that  ho  will  see  his  error  in  try¬ 
ing  to  manage  so  many  things  at  once.  We 
give  no  credence  to  the  idle  tales  of  report¬ 
ers  and  otheis  to  his  disadvantage,  nor  should 
his  friends,  short  of  the  very  best  of  reasons. 
Let  such  rather  show  tlieir  friendship  by  acts 
of  timely  confidence. 

We  give  our  readers  this  week  the  first  in¬ 
stalment  of  “A  Summer  at  Peace  Cottage,” 
which  introduces  to  them  Aunt  Lucilla  and 
her  nieces.  The  object  of  the  story  is  to 
help  in  making  happy  homes,  and  it  will 
touch  upon  many  departments  of  home  life 
before  it  is  concluded.  We  know  of  no  one 
book  which  covers  precisely  the  same  ground, 
or  which  undertakes  to  present,  except  in  a 
more  didactic  form,  what  is  here  brought  out 
through  the  characters  of  a  story.  The  wri¬ 
ter  has  had  a  peculiar  experience  of  many 
phases  of  home  life,  and  hopes  that  this 
story,  which  has  grown  out  of  that  experi¬ 
ence,  will  be  welcome  to  the  homes  of  The 
Evangelist,  and  will  prove  a  stimulus  and  a 
help  in  practical  honie-bullding.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  commended  to  parents  and  the  young, 
while  the  aged  and  the  children  will  not  be 
forgotten  in  its  pages. 

We  hear  that  the  sessions  of  the  Sabbath- 
school  Assembly,  which  were  held  in  West¬ 
minster  Park  from  July  27  to  Aug.  3,  were 
largely  attended.  The  programme  was  car¬ 
ried  out  with  great  spirit  and  ability,  and  the 
promise  of  a  similar  gathering  next  year  gives 
encouragement  to  the  friends  of  the  new  As¬ 
sociation.  This  romantic  spot,  in  the  midst 
of  the  Thousand  Islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
itself  a  part  of  a  large  island,  with  the  clear 
water  surrounding  it  on  three  sides,  the 
breezes  always  cool,  and  the  fishing  grounds 
within  easy  reach,  cannot  fail  to  attract  the 
tourist  and  the  seeker  after  rest  and  health. 
This  is  the  opening  season  of  the  enterprise. 
Hundreds  of  visitors  have  already  been  there, 
thousands  will  go  next  5’ear;  many  lots  have 
Iwin  ar>ia ;  and  WO  take  this  occasion  to  ex¬ 
tend  our  congratulations  to  its  officers  and 
friends.  The  usually  ample  accommodations 
were  more  than  full  on  Assembly  week,  but 
friends  had  not  far  to  seek  for  others  that 
were  good,  and  so  the  gathering  was  voted  a 
grand  beginning  of  good  things  for  that  beau¬ 
tiful  and  healthful  resort. 

Dr.  James  Eells,  professor-elect  of  Sacred 
Rhetoric  in  Lane  Seminai’y,  announced  his 
decision  to  his  people  in  favor  of  accepting 
this  appointment  July ‘20.  The  First  church 
of  Oakland  has  flourished  under  his  pastoral 
charge,  and  will  part  with  liim  with  great  re¬ 
gret.  By  the  way,  ■  as  Dr.  Eells  failed  to 
preached  his  moderator’s  sermon  at  Pitts¬ 
burg  by  reason  of  his  being  far  away  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  as  Dr.  H,  H.  Jessup  of  Bei¬ 
rut  is  likely  to  feel  obliged  by  the  same  ren-son 
of  necessary  absence  to  devolve  the  duty  next 
year  of  opening  the  Assembly,  when  it  meets 
at  Madison,  Wis.,  on  some  one  else,  it  might 
be  well  to  impose  the  duty  on  the  now  Lane 
Professor,  that  institution  always  proving 
equal  to  an  emergency  of  the  kind. 

The  last  report  from  the  English  Bible  Re¬ 
vision  Committees,  is  that  the  revision  of  the 
New  Testament  will  be  finished  this  year,  or 
at  all  events  next  Spring.  The  revision  of  the 
Old  Testament  will  take  three  years  more. 
The  New  Testament  will  bo  published  next 
year  by  the  University  Presses,  in  two  edi¬ 
tions,  without  chapter  headings,  parallels  or 
anything  but  the  pure  text  of  the  word  of 
God.  Those  editions  will  inevitably  have  a 
largo  sale.  _ 

We  publish  on  our  next  page  the  “  Compara¬ 
tive  Summary  ”  of  our  last  ecclesiastical  year. 
The  items  are  always  examined  with  interest 
by  those  who  pray  and  work  for  the  progress 
of  the  Church.  The  table  is,  too,  a  never- 
failing  precursor  of  the  Minutes.  The  Stated 
Clerk  has  been  perspiring  over  those  broad 
pages  for  two  months  or  more,  and  we  look 
for  them  in  covers  in  a  few  days. 

We  call  attention  to  a  communication  on 
our  first  page  relative  to  the  recent  action 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Wooster.  It  is  written 
by  one  who  is  justly  influential  and  respected 
in  our  ranks,  and  who  reaches  the  conclu¬ 
sions  uttered  in  no  spirit  of  mere  controver¬ 
sy.  Obviously  the  Presbytery  of  Wooster 
should  reconsider  its  action,  if  it  ^wishes 
to  preserve  the  good  understanding  of  the 
churches. 

We  hear  with  much  regret  of  the  severe  ill¬ 
ness  of  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  formerly 
pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  of  this 
city.  He  left  Berlin,  which  has  been  his  res¬ 
idence  for  some  years  past,  we  presume  part¬ 
ly  for  purposes  of  recreation  and  to  attend 
the  Conference  on  International  Law  to  meet 
in  London  shortly.  Ho  is  reported  seriously 
sick  in  the  latter  city. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Bellows  is  a  Unitarian,  but  he 
made  a  very  orthodox  observation  that  would 
apply  to  many  denominations,  when  he 
said :  “I  never  knew  one  man  or  woman  who 
steadily  evaded  tlie  house  of  prayer  and  pub¬ 
lic  worship  on  the  Lord’s  day — who  habitual¬ 
ly  neglected  it,  and  had  a  theory  on  which  it 
was  neglected — that  did  not  come  to  grief, 
and  bring  other  people  to  grief." 


The  Presbyterj'  of  Lackawanna  met  July 
29th,  in  the  Second  church,  Scranton,  at  the 
call  of  the  Moderator,  Rev.  W.  H.  Belden, 
who  is,  or  was  up  to  that  recent  date,  pastor 
of  that  church.  At  his  request,  in  which  the 
church  and  congregation  there  represented 
by  Elders  Fred  Fuller  and  J.  H.  Torrey  re¬ 
luctantly  united,  the  pastoral  relation  was  or¬ 
derly  dissolved.  This  action,  so  unlooked 
for  until  very  recently,  and  so  surprising  to 
his  w'armly  attached  people  and  growing 
church  and  congregation,  is  taken  in  response 
to  a  formal  invitation  to  labor  elsewhere, 
even  in  a  far  distant  country,  and  in  another 
but  yet  not  unfamiliar  sphere.  Mr.  Belden 
has  had  no  inconsiderable  experience  in  con¬ 
nection  with  newspapers  and  literary  enter¬ 
prises,  and  he  will  now  shortly  become  the 
coadjutor  of  Missionary  Byington  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  in  the  preparation  of  a  literature 
for  the  Bulgarian  missions.  The  journalistic 
work,  it  is  understood,  will  fall  to  his  hands. 
For  this  Mr.  Belden  Is  well  fitted  and  furnish¬ 
ed.  He  will  bring  to  his  task  an  excellent 
judgment,  and  habits  of  conscientious  indus¬ 
try.  He  gives  up  much  to  undertake  the 
work,  and  we  trust  he  has  not  herein  made  a 
mistake.  Recently  married  to  one  of  the  fair 
daughters  of  Scranton,  he  was  pleasantly  sit¬ 
uated  in  all  respects,  and  the  outlook  was  of 
the  best.  His  very  pleasant  relations  to  his 
church,  even  his  whole  congregation,  were 
made  manifest  on  the  eve  of  his  wedding  a 
few  months  since,  when  every  member  of  his 
congregation  was  represented  in  the  gift  of  a 
fine  set  of  the  American  Encyclopmdia  as  a 
wedding  present.  We  unite  with  them  in 
wishing  pastor  and  friend  a  career  of  great 
usefulness  in  the  Turkish  capital,  which  is 
already  a  great  missionary  center. 


Prof.  Boyesen  relates  that  shortly  before 
Bayard  Taylor  died,  he  told  him  that  he  had 
frequently  thought  of  writing  his  autobiog¬ 
raphy,  and  that  were  it  not  for  his  “  Life  of 
Goethe,”  he  should  be  tempted  to  begin  it  at 
once.  “I  think  it  would  be  a  very  easy  and 
delightful  task,”  he  is  quoted  as  saying.  “I 
have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  elab¬ 
orate  descriptions  to  my  wife  of  whatever  has 
happened  to  me  during  her  absence,  and  thus 
a  great  many  important  incidents  of  my  life 
have  been  chronicled.  She  has  kept  all  of 
my  letters,  and  as  everything  is  very  clearly 
and  coherently  written,  I  think  my  biogra¬ 
pher,  whether  he  be  myself  or  some  one  else, 
will  not  encounter  much  difficulty  in  record¬ 
ing  the  latter  half  of  my  life.” 

The  recommendation  of  Dr.  Begg,  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  should 
commemorate  the  struggle  of  the  Covenant¬ 
ers  next  year  by  holding  meetings  on  week 
days  and  preaching  simultaneous  sermons  at 
every  martyr’s  grave  in  Scotland  on  a  Sunday 
to  be  designated  for  the  purpose. 

Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  are  again  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  present  and  take  part  in  the  Gos- 
sel  temperance  service  next  Sabbath  evening 
in  the  large  hall  at  Cooper  Institute.  Mr. 
Moody  ia  now  in  Northfleld,  Mass.  While  Mr. 
Sankey  was  in  England,  he  was  laid  aside  by 
a  severe  cold,  and  the  continued  wet  and  cold 
weather  in  Great  Britain,  long  prevented  his 
recovery.  By  the  middle  of  June  he  had  ful¬ 
ly  recovered  his  voice  and  health.  His  last 
service  was  in  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  Tabernacle, 
Sunday  evening,  July  13,  when  he  sang  sever¬ 
al  of  his  favorite  pieces. 


A  HEARTY  “AMEN.” 

Framingham,  Mass.,  Aug.  2, 1879. 

My  dear  Dr.  Field :  I  want  to  utter  a  hearty 
amen  to  the  sentiment  of  “Southern  New 
York  ”  in  this  week’s  Evangelist,  on  “  Tem¬ 
perance  Sabbath  Breaking  and  the  National 
Temperance  Society.”  My  church  is  about  a 
mile  from  Lakevlew  Campmoeting  Ground. 
As  I  am  sitting  at  my  study  table  in  the  Par¬ 
sonage,  I  can  see  the  Cottages  in  the  Grove. 
Possibly  you  can  imagine  what  the  Sabbath 
is  to  us  during  campmeeting  week,  when  from 
early  morning  till  well  into  the  evening  a 
steady  stream  of  vehicles  of  every  Imaginable 
character  is  passing  our  door  to  or  from  the 
grounds. 

On  the  recent  Fourth  of  July  we  had  a  large 
gathering  of  1200  or  1500  people  in  the  Grove 
to  listen  to  a  splendid  address  by  Rev.  Alex¬ 
ander  McKenzie  of  Cambridge  on  the  Sabbatli 
in  its  relation  to  the  State  and  Social  Fabric. 
We  were  encouraged  also  by  the  fact  that 
the  New  England  Methodist  Conference  this 
Spring  voted  70  to  68  against  having  their 
campmeeting  hold  over  the  Sabbath.  But 
now  wo  learn  that  the  managers  of  the  Camp¬ 
meeting  are  in  no  wise  responsible  to  the 
Conference ;  that  they  cannot  meet  their  ex¬ 
penses  unless  they  have  their  collections  from 
the  crowds  who  will  come  on  the  Sabbath. 
Therefore  we  must  prepare  for  a  Sabbath 
which  is  about  as  quiet  as  the  two  weeks  in 
September  when  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
the  county  holds  its  annual  Cattle  Show  on 
its  grounds,  which  are  directly  opposite  the 
entrance  to  the  Campmeeting  ground.  Very 
much  the  same  sort  of  looking  crowd,  and 
about  as  much  rushing  and  racing. 

Do  you  wonder  that  we  old-fashioned  Con- 
grogationalists  inquire  whether  it  can  be  pos¬ 
sible  that  our  Methodist  brethren  hold  the 
Sabbath  in  so  light  esteem  that  they  can 
thus  openly  invite  such  desecration  of  it  by 
these  crowds  who  go  in  private  carriages  as 
well  as  by  the  large  numbers  who  come  on 
the  excursion  trains  on  the  Old  Colony  Rail¬ 
road  from  a  distance  of  twenty  and  thirty 
miles  ? 

We  are  sure  there  is  a  reaction  sotting  in 
toward  a  bettor  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Day. 
Many  of  our  Methodist  friends  are  feeling 
that  Sabbath  campmeetlngs  as  now  associa¬ 
ted  with  railroad  excursions,  tend  in  the 
wrong  direction.  I  wish  those  who  have  the 
management  of  it,  could  understand  how  some 
of  us  who  arc  trying  to  do  our  best  for  both 
Temperance  and  the  Sabbath,  feel  when  we 
receive  an  Extra  of  The  National  Temperance 
Advocate  announcing  such  a  camnmeetiiig  to 
be  held  in  Lakeview  Grove,  Framingham, 
from  Aug.  19  to  Aug.  25,  with  a  programme 
showing  that  Sabbath,  Aug.  24th,  is  to  be  the 
great  gala  day  of  the  affair,  and  Monday,  the 
25th,  a  mere  tapering  off. 

I  wish  for  one,  in  behalf  of  very  many  good 
substantial  Christian  people  of  this  vicinity, 
the  staunch  friends  both  of  Temperance  and 
the  Sabbath,  to  enter  an  earnest  protest 
against  this  Sabbath  desecration  in  the  name 
of  Temperance  and  Religion. 

L.  R.  Eastman,  Jb., 
Plymuutti  Churcli,  Framlugham,  Hass. 


VAC  ATIONS  BY  PROXY. 

Dear  Evangelist :  You  are  always  a  welcome 
visitor,  or  rather  a  time-honored  guest  and 
friend.  In  your  weekly  rounds  you  bring  us 
much  “light  and  sweetness,”  but  yet  in 
these  languid  Summer  days,  you  are  some¬ 
thing  of  an  aggravation  to  about  seventy-five 
in  a  hundred  oi  us  ministers  who  make  up 
your  constituency  west  of  the  Alleganies  and 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  You  do  not  mean  to 
be,  but  nevertheless  the  fact  exists. 

After  reading  what  your  happy  correspond¬ 
ents  in  their  overflow  of  sympathy  have  to 
tell  of  Cape  May  Point,  Westminster  Park, 
Chatauqua  Lake,  The  Water  Gap,  Saratoga, 
Mt.  Desert,  Memphramagog,  Chedabucto,  and 
Rustigauche,  some  of  us  can  almost  enter 
into  the  feelings  of  that  New  York  man  in 
war  times,  who  wanted  a  minister  who  w'ould 
preach  neither  politics  nor  religion — wo  want 
a  newspaper  that  publishes  no  Summer  vaca¬ 
tion  letters.  Why,  sir,  when  we  see  how  that 
dearest  and  grandest  of  your  correspondents, 
Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  bubbles  over  (not  babbles) 
about  Saratoga,  we  wish  that  for  once  he 
might  take  too  much  Hathorn,  or  else  might 
find  himself  on  his  back  among  the  trout  and 
lilies  of  Congress  Park.  And  when  that 
brother  from  the  Thousand  Islands  pictures 
so  charmingly  the  fascinations  of  that  rare 
spot,  we  almost  hope  that  he  may  have  no 
luck  in  fishing  except  a  long  cold  bath  in  the 
icy  St.  Lawrence.  These  things  chafe  us. 
They  are  beginning  to  spoil  our  placid  tem¬ 
pers.  They  make  us  think  of  our  own  past 
vacationless  years.  They  make  us  look  for¬ 
ward — and  there  we  see  no  hope.  We  shall 
never  know  the  thrill  of  triumph  that  the 
swimmer  feels  as  he  breasts  and  conquers 
the  curveting  surf.  What!  a  month  by  the 
ocean !  we  might  as  well  dream  of  a  month 
on  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  or  by  the  brooks  of 
Vallambrosa.  Eight  hundred  a  year  and  a 
family,  for  us,  means  no  vacations  except  by 
proxy. 

In  the  course  of  our  ministry,  some  of  us 
have  had  so-called  vacations.  But  when  we 
have  made  any  such  “  vacations  of  faith,” 
conscience,  like  a  Remington  Repeater,  has 
kept  up  a  rattling  recriminating  fire.  We 
liave  had  to  pinch  the  backs  of  our  wives  and 
children  (metaphorically),  and  as  their  scan¬ 
tier  wardrobes  showed  the  signs  of  that  pinch¬ 
ing  all  the  next  Winter,  these  continual  re¬ 
minders  of  Narraganset  Beach  and  Montauk 
Point,  were  not  as  pleasant  as  they  might 
have  been. 

And  besides,  we  had  to  restrict  our  mental 
diet  to  such  short  rations,  that  in  consequence 
for  many  a  month  our  flocks  made  us  painful¬ 
ly  think  of  Milton’s  “hungry  sheep  who  look 
up  and  are  not  fed.”  We  read,  too,  glowing 
accounts  of  the  exchange  of  pulpits  between 
men  who  are  near  the  sea  and  those  who  are 
not.  This  is  all  very  well  when  you  live  in 
an  attractive  inland  region,  with  mountains 
and  lakes  or  streams.  But  what  if  you  live 
aw’ay  from  a  railroad,  on  the  edge  of  a  prairie 
with  scarcely  a  standing  pool  of  water  six 
inches  deep  within  ten  miles,  and  not  a  hill¬ 
top  to  relieve  the  weary  vision,  who  will  be 
willing  to  make  so  one-sided  an  exchange  ? 
Or  if  it  were  possible,  how  shall  we  meet  the 
expense  of  travel  and  the  necessary  addition¬ 
al  outlays  ?  For  we  like  to  dress  decently 
and  to  pay  our  bills  like  other  honest  and 
honorable  men.  Though  we  may  be  “  D.Ds,” 
we  do  not  like  to  be  “dead-headed”  every¬ 
where. 

So,  Dear  Evangelist,  you  see  how  the  mat¬ 
ter  stands.  We  should  enjoy  the  aroma  of 
those  spicy  letters  much  more  keenly  than 
now  W’e  do,  were  we  approaching  the  islands 
from  which  those  zephyrs  blow,  but  we  lie 
becalmed  with  no  hope  of  ever  putting  a  free 
vacation  foot  into  any  of  those  cedared  alleys. 
And  so  you  must  pardon  us  if  we  recall  the 
Barniicide  feast  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  when¬ 
ever  we  road  those  vacation  effusions  that 
are  grave,  gay,  liilarious,  or  pathetic.  Though 
they  are  meant  for  our  entertainment,  we  can¬ 
not  fully  enjoy  these  vacations  by 

Proxy. 


DEATH  OF  KEV.  M.  M.  SHIRLEY. 

The  Rev.  Matthias  M.  Shirley  died  July  22.  He 
was  born  near  Saltsburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  27, 1829,  where 
he  lived  untii  he  entered  on  study.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  made  a  profession  of  religion,  and  con¬ 
nected  himself  w’ith  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Saitsburg.  His  preparatory  studies  were  (lursued 
at  the  Saltsburg  Academy,  and  at  Washington  Col¬ 
lege.  His  theological  studies  were  pursued  in 
part  privately  with  his  pastor.  Rev.  Dr.  Woodend, 
and  at  the  Western  Theological  Seminary.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Saltsburg,  April  7, 1858,  and  ordained  by  the  same 
June  30, 1839.  He  was  for  a  time  pastor  of  the 
churches  of  Cherry  Run  and  Currie’s  Run,  in  that 
Presbytery.  Joining  the  Presbytery  of  Clarion, 
Oct.  9,  1864,  he  was  on  the  20th  of  Juno,  1865,  in¬ 
stalled  as  pastor  of  the  churches  of  Emlenton, 
Academia,  and  Rockland,  having  been  their  Stated 
Supply  for  six  months  before  his  installation.  He 
came  into  the  Presbytery  of  Erie  in  1868,  jireach- 
ing  his  first  sermon  at  Utica,  July  12,  and  at  Water¬ 
loo,  July  26.  He  was  installed  over  the  churches 
of  Utica,  Mount  Pleasant,  and  Waterloo,  May  11, 
1873.  His  pastoral  relation  to  the  church  of  Water¬ 
loo  was  dissolved  Oct.  20,  1877,  he  continuing 
pastor  of  the  other  two  churches  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Shirley  leaves  a  wife  and  six  children.  For 
nearly  a  year  he  had  been  afflicted  with  disease, 
preaching  in  pain  and  weakness,  until  about  the 
lieginning  of  the  present  year,  when  all  active  la¬ 
bor  ceased,  and  he  was  confined  to  his  house, 
feeling  that  the  great  change  was  approaching. 
He  had  very  clear  views  of  his  personal  interest 
In  Christ,  and  his  last  days  wer«  full  of  peace. 

His  remains  were  borne  by  the  loving  hands  of 
his  ministerial  brethren  and  laid  to  rest  in  the  old 
burial  ground  of  the  church  of  Utica,  very  near  to 
those  of  Rev.  Robert  Glenn,  former  pastor  of  the 
same  church. 

Mr.  Shirley  was  a  very  active  man  and  full  of 
laliors.  His  field  was  large  and  required  diligent 
cultivation.  Yet  he  never  spared  himself,  but 
through  storm  and  sunshine  fulfilled  his  appoint¬ 
ments.  Ho  was  loved  by  his  people  and  respect¬ 
ed  by  the  community.  As  a  jireacher,  he  was 
clear,  earnest,  and  sought  the  glory  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer  and  the  good  of  souls.  s.  j.  m.  k. 

A  Welsh  speaker  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  made  this 
statement:  “Wales  is,  preSminently,  the 
land  of  one  book.  We  owe  it  to  the  influence 
of  the  Bible  that  we  have  not  a  single  infidel 
book  in  our  language,  and  that  Popery  has 
failed  hitherto  to  make  any  progress  among 
the  pure  Welsh,  because  they  read  and  know 
their  Bible  too  well.” 

Rev.  Antonio  Arrighi  of  Florence,  Italy, 
who  is  in  this  country  as  the  representative 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Italy,  spoke  at  the 
Brick  church.  Orange,  N.  J.,  on  Sabbath 
morning  and  evening. 
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COMPAKATTVS  suxmast  of  the  peesbtterian  church  in  the  united  states  of 
akebica  fob  the  last  seven  tears. 


1873. 

1874. 

1876. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

Synods,  -  -  -  -  . 

35 

35 

36 

36 

37 

37 

38 

Presbyteries,  -  -  - 

172 

174 

173 

172 

175 

178 

179 

Candidates,  -  -  - 

770 

767 

676 

705 

672 

636 

614 

Liceatiates,  -  -  - 

348 

309 

304 

324 

321 

331 

306 

Ministers,  -  -  .  - 

4,534 

4,597 

4,706 

4,744 

4,801 

4,901 

4,937 

Licensures,  -  .  - 

156 

140 

167 

159 

152 

178 

137 

Ordinations,  -  -  - 

135 

159 

157 

137 

133 

157 

142 

Installations,  -  -  - 

414 

354 

336 

255 

240 

239 

285 

Pastoral  Dissolutions 

260 

278 

278 

253 

224 

201 

218 

Ministers  received. 

75 

55 

49 

53 

59 

49 

58 

Ministers  dismissed, 

23 

26 

23 

27 

32 

21 

17 

Ministers  deceased. 

91 

85 

76 

85 

97 

79 

97 

Churches,  -  -  -  - 

4,802 

4,946 

4,999 

5,077 

5,153 

5,269 

5,415 

“  organized. 

170 

174 

128 

113 

106 

164 

160 

“  dissolved. 

56 

63 

54 

58 

53 

47 

36 

“  received,  - 

6 

11 

7 

3 

2 

6 

5 

“  dismissed. 

8 

3 

9 

6 

2 

2 

1 

Added :  examination, 

-  26,698 

36,971 

32,059 

48,240 

43,068 

32,277 

29,196 

“  certificate. 

-  20,266 

23,096 

20,385 

22,493 

20,702 

21,683 

20,623 

Communicants,  -  - 

-  472,023 

495,634 

506,034 

535,210 

557,674 

567,855 

574,486 

Baptisms :  adults,  - 
“  infants. 

8,456 

11,682 

10,646 

15,753 

15,263 

11,610 

10,018 

-  16,688 

18,838 

17,694 

18,987 

18,092 

19,226 

18,501 

S.  S.  members,  -  - 

-  482,762 

516,971  520,452 

Contributions. 

555,347 

581,606 

599,882 

614,774 

Home  Missions,  -  - 

-  $433,522 

$416,067 

$501,608 

$314,693, 

$393,294 

$383,434 

$390,685 

Ftireigu  Missions,  - 

-  392,996 

508,520 

412,716 

399,767 

418,379 

370,772 

381,568 

E'  jcation,  -  -  -  - 

-  253,583 

243,952 

381,424 

81,182 

135,656 

95,847 

82,585 

Publication,  -  -  - 

54,893 

61,605 

51.464 

36,945 

33,645 

30,781 

29,715 

Church  Erection,  - 

-  190,165 

145,068 

277,091 

76,335 

120,932 

97,565 

124,477 

Relief  Fund,  -  -  - 

77,726 

73,927 

75,642 

60,845 

53,851 

52,268 

57,328 

Freedmen,  -  -  -  - 

50,538 

47,419 

44,582 

39,810 

43,016 

43,583 

43,960 

Sustentation,  -  -  - 

58,636 

63,115 

41,406 

33,421 

23,956 

19,946 

17,379 

General  Assembly,  - 
Ministers’  salary,  - 

31,653 

36,435 

39,654 

33,498 

33,863 

40,452 

40,823 

-  1,151,767 

6,311,768 

Congregational.  ) 

-  4,926,551 ! 

6,642,108  6,903,526 

6,633,577 

6,273,218 

6,333,659 

Miscellaneous,  f 

882,576 

897,481 

1,100,150 

765,551 

813,649 

779,635 

Total,  -  -  -  - 

-  $9,622,030 

$9,120,792 

$9,626,594 

$8,810,223 

$8,295,361 

$8,281,956 

$8,259,923 

tee  are  determined  to  pay  as  they  go,  which  of  the  two  founders  of  American  Methodism, 
is  the  right  principle.  It  is  expected  that  the  the  other  being  his  countryman,  Philip  Em- 


NTotftts. 


Mademoiselle  de  Janon, 


avenue  cliurcli  for  the  last  three  months,  has 


El  Paso. — Rev.  G.  B.  Black  preached  a  ser- 


founded  Methodism  in  New  England, 
preached  a  ser-  PROTESTANT  episcopai.. 

ud  annivei-sary  of  New  Church  at  Coney  lBl«d.-The  Rev.  Noah 
ng  the  year  there  Schenck.  pastor  of  St.  Ann  s  Free  church 

the  membership,  Brooklyn,  is  interested  in  a  plan  to  erect  a 


>n  Tuesday,  Sept.  8th,  at  7  P.  H.  Respectfully  Informs  her  friends  and  the  public  that 

J.  P.  BAFFOBO,  Stated  Clerk.  ner  Boarding  and  Day  School  for 

Tj  1-1  j  t  I  The  Presbytery  of  Nebraska  City  will  meet  In  Young  Ladies  and  Children,  at  No.  10  Oramercy  Park, 

on  Boston  Common,  and  who  |  the  Presbyterian  church,  Falrbury,  Neb.,  on  Wednes-  Thursday  Sept.  26. 

lay.  Sept.  3d,  at  7t  P.  R.  ... _  ,  .  ..... 

A.  FITZ  RANDOLPH,  Stated  Clerk.  Clase  and  Kindergarten,  Oct.  1. 

■  Mademoiselle  de  Janon  will  be  assisted  by  the  same 
corps  of  teachers  who  have  contributed  to  give  the 
i^usinri^iai  Tsonttn.  school  Its  efficiency  and  value,  and  she  earnestly  so- 

___ - - - -  - -  llclts  the  continuance  of  the  i>atronage  so  generously 

in.  bestowed  In  past  years. 


day.  Sept.  3d,  at  Tt  P.  M. 

A.  FITZ  RANDOLPH,  Stated  Clerk. 


It  is  generally  admlttetl  that  there  cannot 


five  adults.  There  is  now  a  resident  mem- 


.  .  ,  rwiT  »/r  1  ^  Wateb,  tout  Its  great  and  dietinctlve  property  is  Its 

to  worship.  The  Mannattan  Beach  Company  adaptability  to  the  use  of  the  bath.  It  is  the  only  Pty  oe^ty. 


Rev.  A.  MATTICE,  A.M.,  Principal. 


I  has  consented  to  give  the  necessary  land,  and  II  ADI  CU/nfin  IIICTITIITC  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 

P..,U.-C.,lv.o-  church,  ot.Uch  Kev.  John  |  j,,  ChtUng  „d  Mr.  Eractac  ».h.  SS,1  ,f  Th?  j2h  S'  tiS.t 


Rev.  C.  V.  SPE.LR  and  R.  E.  AVERY,  Principals. 


cently  dedicated  a  new  church  edifice  costing 
about  $25,000.  President  Gregory,  of  Lake 


Bishop  Riley,  who  has  just  been  consecrated 
over  the  Mexican  Episcopal  Church,  has  in¬ 
herited  a  large  fortune,  and  has  given  $100,- 
000  to  the  Church. 

A  Uission. — The  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Ten- 


Brown  Brothers  &  Co 


WELLS  COLLEGE  FOB  YOUNG  LADIES, 
AURORA,  CAYUGA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

-  FULL  COLLEGIATE,  ACADEMIC,  AND  SPECIAL 
COURSES.  Superior  Instruction  In  music.  Location 
unsurpassed  for  beauty,  healthfulness,  and  refine¬ 
ment.  Buildings  elegant.  A  home  where  parents 

Mmay  with  confidence  Intrust  their  daughters.  Terms 
moderate.  Session  begins  Sept.  10,  1879.  Send  for 
catalogue  E.  3.  FBISBEE,  D.D.,  President. 


uu  soveiity-iive  meiiiueiB.  xt  Busutiiie  lyjui  - - -  - r-r - — ail  rii  .  f  I>l  1  I  ki 

lission  Sabbath-schools  (which  are  to  become  the  western  part  of  his  diocese.  1  tliestiiut  M.,  riillaaelphia, 

hurches)  besides  its  home  school.  Ten  Tears. — The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Huntington  Ofi  State  Street,  Boston, 

MISSOURI.  ot  Central  New  York  has  just  completed  ten  issue,  against  cash  deposUed,  or  satisfactory  guaran- 

Kansac  City. — The  First  church,  under  the  years  of  Episcopal  authority.  In  that  time  tee  of  repayment.  Circular  Credits  for  Travellers,  in 
astorate  of  Rev.  Samuel  B.  Bell,  D.D.,  is  the  churches  of  his  diocese  have  contributed  <to«ar«  for  use  in  the  United  states  and  adjacent  conn. 


Thorough  Education  for  Young  Ladies. 

LAKE  ERIE  SEMINARY, 

PAINESVILLE,  O. 

ON  THE  MT.  HOLYOKE  PLAN. 

A  very  healthful  location,  beautiful  surroundings. 


New  York,  August  2d,  1879. 


EDWIN  F.  HATFIELD,  Stated  Clerk. 


enjoying  prosperity.  At  the  last  two  co 
munions  forty-two  persons  were  received. 

NEBRASKA. 


com-  $110,826.95  through  missionary  boxes ;  $300,-  ‘rles  and  in  /W,  sterling  for  use  in  any  part  of  the  the  1!?y*an?^efT^ 


213.58  for  other  diocesan  objects ;  and  $103,- 
852.21  for  general  Church  purposes.  The 


Christian  home,  with  a  thorough  course  of  Instruction 
These  credits,  bearing  the  signature  of  the  hold  In  the  Higher  Branches  of  Education. 


er,  afford  a  ready  means  of  Identification,  and  the 


TERMS,  $170  PER  TEAR. 


Stlto  Cjftttircfttfiiv  ®^Fated  recently.  After  devotional  exercises,  church,  the  tenth  in  Nebraska  since  last  Oc-  chapels, 

^  ^  tViA  TYoofrvi*  'RxYxr  fYr>  T  Tl  DaovAi  rrQVii  an  qj>_  x__i _  xj _ _  -x.  g-i _ x. _  _  _ x. _  _ 


Creston. — Another  Dedication  —  A  uwk  of  Bishop  has  confirmed  9,685  persons,  and  laid  amounts  for  which  they  are  issued  can  be  availed  of  including  board,  tuition,  fuel,  lights,  lectures,  in- 
Faith.  —  We  have  just  dedicated  another  the  cornerstones  of  twenty-nine  churches  and  from  time  to  time,  wherever  he  may  be,  in  sums  to  structlon  in  French  and  German,  with  use  of  Library 


meet  the  requirements  of  the  traveller. 

Application  for  credits  may  be  made  to  either  of  the 


ti...  •!}«..  n..  T  n  'Dao.Tu  rratra  o n  a ^  Application  lor  creuiis  may  06  maue  lo  ciiner  01  luo 

the  pastor,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  B.  Reeve,  gave  an  ac-  tober;  this  time  at  Creston,  a  country  Rev.  William  C.  Mead,  D.D..  LL.D.,  died  at  the  above  houses  director  through  any  respectable  bank 


and  Periodicals,  Ac. 

For  catalogue  with  full  Information,  address 

Miss  MARY  A.  EVANS,  Principal. 

STEUBENVILLE  (O.)  FEMALE  SEMINARY.  Board, 
room,  and  light  per  year,  $175.  Tuition,  English 


NEW  ENGLAND.  Count  of  the  organization  of  the  church.  Rev.  church  organized  a  year  ago  last  February,  ripe  age  of  nearly  eighty-four  years.  He  was  or  banker  in  the  country.  S^rrom^aud  tight*  per^^year  ^$^75*^”Tultion  E^tf^ 

Newbnryport. — At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Stephen  H.  Gloucester  was  the  first  pas-  with  eleven  members,  all  new  settlers  just  buried  on  the  23d  of  July.  Dr.  Mead  was  they  also  issue  commercial  credits  make  and  Latin,  $20  to  $36,  according  to  class  one^juarter 

Boston  Presbytery  the  pastoral  relation  ex-  tor;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Benjamin  F.  starting  in  on  Western  homesteads.  But  widely  known  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  hav-  cable  transfers  of*  money  BEmEE^T^^^^  Mod*?rn ‘^^Sg^^afso^ aTpric^^^^^^ 

isiing  between  Rev.  J.  A.  Bartlett  and  the  Templeton,  and  in  1861  the  present  pastor,  though  poor  in  the  things  of  this  world,  these  ing  been  chairman  of  the  Committee  011  Can-  exchang^on  GR^tT  Britain  and  irela^?  send  for  catalogue.  Rev.  a.  m.  reid,  Ph.D.,  Prin. 

Second  Presbyterian  church  of  Newbnryport,  Rev.  Dr.  John  B.  Reeve,  was  installed.  This  eleven  Presbj’teriaiis  are  “  rich  in  faith,”  and  ons  in  the  General  Convention  for  many  . . ttilushing  (N.  Y.)  INSTITUTE.  Prepares  young 

Mass.,  was  dissolved.  church  has  a  membership  of  500,  and  there  feeling  the  necessity  of  a  church  home,  thev  years.  For  ten  years  he  was  rector  of  Trini-  PHELPS  STOTTER  &  CO  -1-  men  and  boys  for  College  (Ac^emic  or  scientific 

o,...  qnn  i..  ika  anndoir  echnr.1  Tko  ..  J..,,  xui  ui  xiliil  X.  X  a  j-i  1,  J  J.  kj,  Kx  J.  Department),  Business,  Naval  Academy,  Or  West  Point. 

X£W  YORK.  pupils  in  tne  ounaay-scuooi.  me  were  constmined  to  arise  and  build.  Bring-  ty  parish,  Philadelphia,  and  for  more  than  45  Wall  street.  New  York.  Has  been  in  successful  operation  in  present  location 

Auburn  —  Rev.  Dr.  Hawley  of  the  First  church  is  free  from  debt,  and  in  a  prosperous  jng  all  their  tithes  into  the  store-house,  with  forty-three  rector  of  St.  Paul’s  church.  Nor-  GENERAL  DOIIESTIC  AND  FOKEIGX  BANKERS.  A.*PAreCHlLD. 


church  is  away  on  his  vacation  of  seven  |  condition 


aid  received  from  generous  friends  in  the  walk,  Connecticut. 


weeks,  at  his  usual  Summer  resort,  that  de-  The  Bethany  Presbyterian  church  has  given  East,  and  the  liberal  donation  of  $300  from  baptist. 

lightful  resting-place,  the  Catskill  Mountain  ^  ®8,11  to  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Dunn,  D.D.  Dr.  our  Board  of  Church  Erection,  they  have  fin-  Texas. — The  “Texas  Baptist  Publishing 
House.  In  the  meantime  the  pulpit  of  the  Dunn  has  been  a  most  faithful  and  energetic  ished  at  a  cost  of  $1100,  a  very  neat  and  at-  House  ”  has  issued  a  Year-Book  of  83  pages. 
First  church  is  being  supplied  most  accept-  pastor  in  Boston,  and  has  built  up  a  church  tractive  house  of  worship  24x46,  which  was  Biographical  sketches  of  some  of  the  pioneers 
ably  by  Rev.  Dr.  R.  B.  Welch,  Professor  of  which  is  strong  in  numbefs  and  active  in  ev-  fiovoutly  and  joyfully  dedicated  on  Sunday,  show  that  the  first  Baptist  church  in  Texas 


Theology  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 

Mineville. — Dear  Evangelist  :  Will  you  al¬ 
low  me  to  extend  through  your  columns  an 
invitation  to  some  minister  of  the  Gospel  to 
come  to  our  Presbyterian  church  in  this  vil- 


ery  good  work.  We  believe  that  he  has  ac-  July  27.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  was  formed  in  1836.  Now  the  white  Baptists 
cepted  the  call,  and  will  enter  on  his  duties  as  Geo.  L.  Little,  the  Synodical  Missionary,  from  number  about  70,000,  and  the  colored  about 
soon  as  his  health  will  permit.  Luke  xviii.  10.  The  prayer  of  dedication  was  50,000.  There  are  nine  schools  under  the 

Bethlehem. — We  find  the  following  item  in  offered  by  Rev.  Wm.  McCaiidlish,  District  care  of  the  Baptists.  The  State  (convention 


45  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

GENERAL  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  BANKERS. 

ISSUE  TRAVELLERS'  CREDITS  AND 

CIRCULAR  NOTES 

ON  THE  UNION  BANK  OF  LONDON, 
AVAILABLE  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 
Draw  Bill,  on  London. 

JUST  HEADY. 

FOB  MIDSUMMER  DAYS. 

For  all  boys  and  girls  who  love  the  salt  water. 

“The  Schooner  on  the  Beach,” 

By  the  rev.  EDWARD  A.  RAND, 


FLUSHING  (N.  Y.)  INSTITUTE.  Prepares  young 
men  and  boys  for  College  (Academic  or  Scientific 
Department),  Business,  Naval  Academy,  or  West  Point. 
Has  been  in  successful  operation  In  present  location 
for  thirty-three  years.  Begins  Sept.  9th.  Address 
E.  A.  FAIRCHILD. 

San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary. 

Next  term  begins  4th  September,  1879.  Many  advan¬ 
tages  are  offered  to  students  In  this  Institution  for 
their  improvement  and  for  missionary  work  In  the 
city.  The  same  aid  given  as  In  Ela-ntern  Seminaries. 
For  Information,  apply  to  Dr.  SCOTT,  521  Post  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Western  Female  Seminary. 

OXFORD,  O.,  Mt.  Holyoke  Plan. 

The  25th  year  will  commence  Sept.  3d,  1879.  Board, 
Tuition,  Fuel  and  Lights,  18170  per  annum.  Send  for 


XU  T.  XI  .  1  m-  X  O  X  *  XU  1  •  u, •  u  1  ’  o  •  X  •  J  ,1  •  1  .  XI  Autfaor  of  “  Kliidllng  Wood  Jimmy  ”  uud  “  Christmos  catalogue  to  Miss  HELEN  PEABODY,  Principal, 

the  Bethlehem  Tunes ;  Rev.  Dr.  Eva,  pastor  Secretary  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  is  conducting  missionary  work  among  the  Jack."  _ r _ 


lage,  which  is  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  Bethesda  Presbyterian  church,  Philadel-  wliose  family  is  largely  represented  in  this  Germans  in  the  State.  haV"  Ume  m*rel^and^~lkTto‘^^^^^  T“  amuIl  M.  KVil^D'^.™uS‘*’An'at 

of  the  State,  near  by  and  in  sight  of  Lake  P****^-  ^**0  is  sojourning  for  the  Summer  in  congregation.  Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson,  the  former  jhe  Communion  Question.— Referring  to  the  »ea.  The  Schooner  on  the  Beach  is  full  of  adventures  tractive  home  for  boys  preparing  for  college  or  bust 

Champlain.  The  population  is  about  2,500;  Bethlehem,  preached  in  Musgrave  Presbyte-  minister,  to  whose  untiring  efforts  the  sue-  English  history  of  open-communionism  from  and  mstuTti^n  afso.^Se^ud^o^^^^^^  yI“conveniLmtrr“ei^hId7b^uu^^^^^ 


IHE  HIGH  SCHOOL,  Lawrenccvllle,  N.  J. 
SAMUEL  M.  HAMILL,  D.D..  Principal.  An  at- 


a  large  number  of  these  attend  the  Presbyte-  rian  chapel  July  27th.  His  theme  was  the  cess  of  this  enterprise  is  largely  due,  and  the  days  of  Bunyan  to  those  of  Spurgeon,  Dr.  Published  and  for  Sale  by  the  ough  instruction,  reasonable  terms. _ _ 

rian  church.  They  have  lately  built  them  a  resurrection.  The  discourse  was  an  extern-  Rev.  Wm.  E.  Kimball,  late  of  Princeton  Sem-  oimsted  declares  that  open-communionism  AMERICAN  SUPAY'SCHOOL  UlflON  mnP  mJTTrPTlQT'PV  IIP  WnnPTPP 
house  of  worship  at  a  cost  of  $16,000,  all  of  poraneous  one,  and  was  listened  to  with  pro-  inary,  who  is  now  in  charge  of  tliis  church,  in  has  networked  at  all  to  the  decay  of  the  Bap-  No.  1122  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia;  ’  illll  UNlVllIloli  1  Ul  WUllolM. 

which  has  been  paid,  so  they  are  free  from  found  attention  by  a  large  audience.  Dr.  G.  connection  with  the  churches  in  Madison  and  tist  churches  of  Great  Britain.  He  does  not  «  &  BH>ie  House,  N.  Y.;  73  Randolph  st.,  Chicago.  (OwnetX  by  Ohio  Synods.) 

debt,  and  the  church  is  to  be  dedicated  about  Musgrave  of  Philadelphia,  the  special  Tracey  Valley,  were  also  present,  and  took  think  that  “many”  Baptist  ministers  stood  o-nrl  Rpv  A  A  F  Titvinr  DD  Prp^illpnt 

the  middle  of  August.  At  present  the  desk  friend  and  benefactor  of  this  congregation,  part  in  the  services.  ready  to  espouse  open-communion  views  at  OCIIOOIS  aUQ  UOUegeS. _  nef.  R.  H.  C.  IdJIUl^U.U.,  riCSIUCIII. 

is  filled  by  a  student  from  the  Auburn  Theo-  and  the  pastor.  Rev.  A.  D.  Moore,  were  in  Ckmsidering  the  circumstances  of  this  con-  the  time  of  that  movement,  or  were  deterred  - - -  a  large  property  and  endowment.  Full  wrps  of 

AO  uaax/Ya  vj  a.  odvaua^u v  aa l/aaa  guv  xAiAvuAtk  *  ^  x.  ai  ,  ii _  xf  au  •  i  CIxAVSRACK  ^NEW  YORK.l  COLIxEGE.  experienced  Professors.  350  students.  Classical, 

logical  Seminarv,  but  he  must  return  to  his  the  pulpit.  gregation,  the  smallness  of  their  numbers,  therefrom.  Indeed,  in  his  opinion,  there  has  and  Hudson  River  lust.,  three  miles  from  Hudson  city.  Philosophical,  and  Scientific  Courses,  as  in  toest  ooi- 

studies  in  September,  and  a  settled  man  is  Jasper.— Rev.  J.  L.  Jenkins  of  Shawnee  lias  •‘‘"‘I  the  lack  of  wealth  among  tliem,  this  ded-  been  a  wondrous  change  within  the  past  few  .^‘‘loi’^nuaSooia'Ld  BuLes^^^^^ 


Published  and  for  Sale  by  the 

AMERICAN  SUPAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 

No.  1122  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia; 


Schools  and  Colleges. 


studies  in  September,  and  a  settled  man  is  Jasper. — Rev.  J.  L.  Jenkins  of  Shawnee  lias  the  lack  of  wealth  among  them,  this  ded-  been  a  wondrous  change  within  the  past  few  gn^*^|olM^iac*8chooi8'an^Bu8in*e88^fuir”^^**'°°*^ 
much  needed  here.  The  scenery  here  is  un-  removed  to  Jasper,  and  is  the  pastor  of  the  icated  church  is  surely  “  a  work  of  faith,  and  years  in  the  direction  of  a  more  charitable  College  course  for  Girls.  Legal  power  to  confer  degrees, 
surpassed  in  New  York  State — with  the  moun-  Presbyterian  church.  a  labor  of  love.  L.  treatment  of  open-communionists.  Aschoo’i  of  hi^h  rank,  gm^'^systematic^^ucation. 


surpassed  in  New  York  State — with  the  moun¬ 
tains  (Adirondacks)  on  three  sides  and  the 


McClelland  town. — Rev.  S.  S.  Bergen  was  in- 


THK  TEKKITOKIES. 

Olympia. — Rev.  John  R.  Thompson,  after 


and  expenses  cheap  as  elsewhere. 

Preparatory  Department  taught  mainly  by  Col¬ 
lege  teachers — English,  Classical  and  Normal  courses. 
ALL  CLASSES  OPEN  TO  YouNO  WOMEN.  Catalogues 
sent  freely  on  application  to  the  PRESIDENT,  Woos- 


Thorongh  Work. -The  Watchman  has  this  ^“SnXin^ructSrSmc^hr^^^^^^  Lr.  oma' 

iminiscencG  of  Dr.  Arinitai?e  of  this  oitv.  Physical  training  in  Military  Drill  and  Gymnastics.  Fall  term  opens  Sept.  17th> 


lake  OD  the  fourth — while  just  over  that  in  stalled  pastor  of  McClellandtown  church  July  ,  *  x.  V  ^  4.  a*  '  x  t.  reminiscence  of  Dr.  Armitage  of  this  city.  Physical  training  in  Military  Drill  and  Gymnastics. 

Th^  anir  i o  t>  tt  rk  t>  u  u  u  ^  aix  of  Struggling  and  Contending  against  __  ,  .  ^  Healthful.  Delightfully  situated.  Home  comforts. 

Vermont  are  the  Green  Mountains.  The  spir-  19,  Rev.  H.  O.  Rosborough  preached  the  all  the  obstacles  incident  to  pioneer  life  in  We  doubt,  it  says,  if  any  excel  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pure  air,  and  good  cuisine.  Terms  moderate, 
itual  outlook  is  also  good.  What  is  wanted  sermon  and  charged  the  pastor,  and  Rev.  W.  r  k  ,11.1  Armitage.  of  New  York,  in  thoroughness.  manners.  Elevated  social  character, 

XV  ivxvwxv  i+K  n.^A*r.  .  ww  .  Wush mgton  Tcm tory ,  lidS  Succccded  itt  b uild"  ,,  ®  ®  cultivated  taste,  and  Christian  morals  inculcated, 

lb  d  gooa  worker  ro  come  nere  wun  t^oas  q.  Nevin  the  congregation.  Mr.  Bergen’s  the  most  flourishing  churches  ago,  says  a  writer,  we  saw  a  baptismal  Twenty-flve  years  under  the  same  President. 


writer,  we  saw  a  baptismal  Twenty-five  years  under  the  same  President. 


ELMIRA  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 


blessing.  Should  such  an  one’s  eye  read  this  pastoral  charge  is  now  the  churches  of  Tent,  jbere  of  which  he  is  about  to  bo  installed  <*■*'  the  Norfolk-streot  church,  con-  _ _ Rev,  alonzo  flack,  Ph.p.,  President. 


and  he  desire  to  come,  he  may  receive  fuller  Fairchance,  and  McClellandtown. 
information  by  writing  to  George  B.  Stimp-  ohio. 

son,  trustee,  Mineville,  Essex  county,  N.  Y.  Brecksville. — Rev.  J.  M.  Davies, 

Ckirrespoiidence  is  requested.  born,  has  removed  to  Brecksvillf 

OrorelAiid. — It  has  been  stated  in  these  col-  county,  Ohio, 
umns  that  Rev.  A.  W.  Hardie,  who  is  supply-  Cincinnati.  —  The  Avondale  I 


P«»tor.  He  le  the  present  Moderator  of  the  much-rx.sp«cted  clergyman 

i  XV  xvf  4-tvxv  xixvnx-l.xlx.  4-xvxv  ...xmet  ...  — ..J  1.2. 


Puget  Sound  Presbytery  and  the  representa- 


One  of  the  candidates  was  timid  and  held  his 


wcuvj-uve  years  uBuer  me  same  iT-esiaent.  TTndor  flare  of  the  SxrnoH  of  Pteonva 

Rev.  ALONZO  FLACK,  Ph.D.,  President.  Gnaer  t^are  oi  nne  synoa  oi  tteneva. 

- - - This  la  In  all  respects  a  College  of  the  first  rank  for 

"lyr  A  ■DT'pnwp  A  T  TUflTr  the  higher  education  of  women.  All  Its  accommoda- 

J.VX  jj  X  X  .IX  vxx-rxjxjxh  vx  Jh.  Uons  and  appliances  are  superior,  and  It  has  sufficient 

Established  In  1835,  and  conducted  on  the  model  of  endowment  to  afford  the  best  advantages  at  very  mod- 


.  Davies,  late  of  Os-  x-  „  x  xi  i  »  d  w  •  •  xi  x  head  up  so  that  in  the  immersion  his  nose  the  best  Eastern  Colleges,  it  has  good  cabinets  and  erate  expense.  Next  session  opens  Sept.  loth.  Send 

.  .r.  .  tt'®  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  in  that  *  oo  xuul  luo  immersion  n is  nose  apparatus,  and  large  libraries.  A  course  of  study  for  a  catalogue  to  Miss  A.  M.  BRONSON,  Secretary,  or 

T>Af>L-CXiri11xX  ftlllvo  tVxvx»o  IL'aCl  Itrvf  x-llllfn  X»X-V«r  A*,XVX|  T’ll  XV  'Tkxx  xv4-xv..  1. ........  .-U  a  _4XV X  XV _ ,  _ _ _  .  .  .  *  *  x  .x _  tv .  TTf  XVXVTVVT  TTXV  TV  TV  TV .T__^ 


j  born,  has  removed  to  Brecksville,  Cuyahoga  Territory 


Ororeland. — It  has  been  stated  in  these  col-  county,  Uhlo.  congregational.  him  up  to  the  perpendicular,  stated  the  fail- 

umns  that  Rev.  A.  W.  Hardie,  who  is  supply-  Cincinnati.  —  The  Avondale  Presbyterian  ®-  Storrs  of  Brooklyn  and  his  family  ure,  and  then,  witli  fidelity  to  the  Gospel  let- 

ing  the  church  at  this  place,  was  an  Episcopal  church  of  Cincinnati  has  given  a  call  to  Rev.  Jefferson,  N.  H.,  where  they  will  spend  ter,  tried  a  second  time.  We  stood  in  the 

clergyman.  He  writes  us  to  say  that  it  is  not  pr.  George  C.  Heckman,  late  president  of  the  next  two  months.  gallery,  and  arc  sure  that  at  the  second  at- 

true;  “  Your  correspondent,  in  all  likelihood,  Hanover  College,  which  it  is  thought  he  will  No  Association. — The  Congregational  “Year  tompt  the  man  went  under, 
made  the  statement  from  the  fact  that  while  accept.  He  is  an  able  preacher.  Book”  puts  an  asterisk  against  the  names  of 

I  was  engaged  in  the  Dansville  Seminary,  I  The  Third  church  of  Cincinnati  is  steadily  some  sixty  clergymen,  to  indicate  that  they 

frequently  conducted  worship  in  St.  Peter’s  flourishing  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  Rev.  are  not  accredited  by  membership  to  any  as-  Latheop  On  Tniv  9ist  1879  nt  the  rPBi.ipnoe  of 

Episcopal  church,  Dansville.  N  Y..  during  the  j.  e.  p.  Kumler.  In  the  four  years  of  his  sociation.  Among  tliem  are  Professors  Lk  her  son 


was  not  quito  covered.  The  Doctor  brought  without  Greek  is  provided.  Promising  students  are  address 
him  up  to  the  perpendicular,  stated  the  fail-  ?Arnextt^rr^*gm7KS 

ure,  and  then,  with  fidelity  to  the  Gospel  let-  !•  w.  Andrews,  President.  rLllfl 

ter  trip,!  p  ,.x„  .,i  xw.  Marietta,  O.,  July,  1879.  C 


Rev.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.D.,  President. 


I.  W.  ANDREWS,  President.  PENNSYLVANIA  MElTAfiT  ACADEMY 

[arietta,  O.,  July,  1879.  CHESTER,  PA.  Opens  Sept.  10th. 

ROF  OTTO  VON  BFLOW  rfi<)flivps  st  his  Thorough  Instruction  in  Civil  Engineering,  Chemls- 
“untryTome  a'^sm^alSs''^  y'oZg"  meS‘ and  “■^■o‘**cnrcZ«  “appiftf “"**• 

■8,  and  prepares  them  privately  for  college.  Long  '  Tup„  hyatt  Pmulmt 

icessful  PTnorlPTine  and  hast  nt  rpfnrpncna  Wnr  <ntW.  tlTflll,  rretuMni. 


it-  T>*0®'-  OTTO  VON  BELOW  reoolves  at  his 
X  country  home  a  small  class  of  young  men  and 
boys,  and  prepares  them  privately  for  college.  Long 
successful  experience  and  best  of  references.  For 
particulars,  address  Box  66,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Freehold  IN.STITUTE,  Freehold,  N.  j.  Boys 
thoroughly  prepared  for  college  or  business.  Send 
ot  for  catalogues  to  the  Prlulcpal,  Rev.  A.  G.  Chambeks. 


St.  Johnstoury  Academy, 


absence  of  their  rector.”  pastorate  225  have  been  received  into  mem-  and  Phelps  of  Andover.  ton.  S.  I.,  Mrs!  Maria  Ludlow,  widow  of  R'ev.  il^c^eTw^nm'c^aTgm"  of"pr\vr^^^^^^^ 

Castile.— At  the  last  communion,  when  eight  hership,  150  of  them  on  confession  of  faith.  Rev.  Dr.  F.  A.  Noble,  formerly  of  excellent  Leonard  E.  Lathrop,  D.D.,  in  tlio  81st  year  of  her  2i46*N  y  p  o 

united  with  the  church,  a  practical  applica-  The  Sunday-school  numbers  about  1,000  schol-  report  in  St.  Paul,  Pittsburg,  and  Hartford,  -  - '  '  - 

tion  was  made  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Gcil-  prs,  and  the  church  also  conducts  a  mission  and  now  pastor  of  the  Union  Park  Congrega-  deceased  was  a  native  of  Kinderhook,  and  LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE 

eral  Assembly  upon  the  question  of  Romish  school  of  300  scholars.  tional  church,  Chicago,  has  a  class  of  throe  7  ® known  family,  counting  as  her  brothers  Examinations  will  be  held  Tuesday  and  Weduesda 


LATHEOP-On  July  Slst,  1879,  at  the  residence  of  fSi-  ^uiogue«  tVthT^m  ST.  JOH  NSBURY,  VT. 

her  son-in-law,  Aaron  H.  Smith,  Esq.,  New  Brigh-  i  „  ,  ..  The  next  year  of  this  well  known  Classical  and  Eng- 

h,n.8.I..  Mrs.  Maria  Ludlow,  widow  of  R^v.  eui- 


Baptism.  Of  the  six  who  united  by  profes-  TThrirhsvillA  Rav  T  E  McHnllin  Ims  rc  hundred  or  more  for  the  stiiilv  of  tliA  Shorter  XX.  V..  xx..«.v,..,  -  .V.XJ  .  r--  septemoer  9  ana  3,  tor  admission  in  the  CLASSICAL,  woii  lux  euiioge,  lur  ^aemuB.oi  .ux  uuoii.ooo.  xui.xjr. 

of  their  faith  two  were  voung  ladies  •  .  4.7  McKallip  has  re-  nundred  or  more  for  the  study  of  the  bhorter  tor  in  this  city  and  elsewhere,  and  Judge  8.  B.  scientific,  and  Technical  Departments  of  the  Col-  fu"  morSion®Xt  m 

Sion  of  their  faith,  two  were  young  laaies ,  cently  closed  liis  fifth  year  at  this  place.  The  Catechism.  Ludlow  of  Oswego,  who  survives  her  at  the  ad-  we  Xv  h  t  fuller^  A^  principal. 

one  had  been  baptized  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  sum  of  $11,901.31  has  been  collected  and  dis-  Debt  Paid.-The  Chicago  Plymouth  Church  vanced  age  of  eighty-eight.  Married  in  1819,  she  The  Annual  Catalogue  containing  full  information  -  "  ~  - - -  - 

and  the  other  in  the  Romish  Church.  But  as  tursed  in  the  matters  of  the  repair  of  edifice,  and  its  pastor  (Rev.  Cliarles  H.  Everest)  are  accompanied  her  husband  to  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  ^iii  bo  sent  on  appiilmn  to  president  cattell!  QSSINiNG  INSTITUTE  sing  Im™N.^Y.“  w“i 

each  of  these  excellent  and  conscientious  the  pastor’s  salary,  benevolence,  and  general  rejoicing  over  the  payment  of  their  church  subsetiuently  to  Salisbury,  Conn.,  where  he  or  to  dr.  tbaill  green.  Dean  of  the  Pardee  Scien-  reopen  sept.  i7th.  Ancient  and  Modern’ Languages, 

young  disciples  fully  accepted  her  previous  expenses.  He  has  received  201  members,  147  debt  of  $60,000.  was  prosecuting  a  most  useful  ministry  when  call-  title  Department,  Easton,  Pa.  S^A^nAratus'^’ *^Rev d\ice 

baptism  as  Christian  baptism,  the  session  on  examination  and  54  by  letter,  thus  increas-  ’  t  t  as  ..r  vr-i  i  .  ed  to  the  Second  church  of  Auburn  in  1837.  Dr.  “xx:— _  -rTkTonvrmTrrrx.  '  - ^ -  ’  ’ - -- 

wisely  refrained  from  vexing  or  troubling  inn-  tbo  mil  fmm  mo  7  or.n  Tbo  qnhho.h  Kev.  George  T.  Ladd  of  Milwaukee,  professor-  Lathrop’s  ministry  was  long  and  conspicuous  in  SEDGWICK  INSTITUTE  j  yons  (N.  Y.)  musical  academy.  Founded  1864. 

wisely  leiiaiueu  iium  .exiiig  ui  Lruuuuiig  mg  the  roll  from  109  tO  250.  ilie  bahhath-  ,  x  in  flnllAffA  hn«  boon  nnnmn.  .Lio  ..Jxiux  .,1  ..  GREAT  RAUIUNGTON,  MAS.S.  -Ll  Charges  moderate ;  dally  lessons. 

them  with  any  further  questions  on  the  sub-  school  has  gone  from  80  to  300.  !  f  appoint,  this  church,  and  though  many  years  have  elapsed  Select  Family  Schciol  for  Boys,  in  So’ithmi  B«Tkshiro,  Rev.  L.  H.  SHERWOOD,  M.A.,  Principal. 

.  X  rrn,  „x«_  xui„  -..u  T  /-I  "  ’  cd  lecturcr  ou  Congregationalism  in  Andover  since  its  close,  it  must  be  that  some  of  his  sermons  combining  unusual  aiivautages  for  mental  iiu.i  physical - - - 

lect.  Ihe  pastor  or  this  church,  Itev.  J.  L.  a.  o  nion.iorr  .bo  obnroh  of  mu  1  1  1  o  1  X  X.  X  xu  ™  1  •  X  u  1  JU  culture  with  the  home  influences  of  a  Christiau  family.  TIEEKSKILL  (N.  Y.)  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

Txong  recently  nrenared  a  discourse  uDon  The  “awiBon.-At  a  meeting  of  the  church  of  Theological  Seminary,  for  the  next  three  on  special  occasions  are  yet  well  remembered  by  tw  for  Circular  Address  ^  ^  Send  for  liiusirated  50-page  circular-1879. 

T  ti  f  ■  t  -hi  Massillon,  which  elected  Rev.  N.  P.  Bailey  years.  The  previous  lecturers  have  been  elderly  people  of  that  community.  They  were  able  _ Da.  h.  j.  a  e.  j.  \  an  LENNEP,  Prineq  a... - - - 

Insp  ra  on  o  e  crip  ures,  w  c  ®  P**®"  pastor,  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Hurlhurt  Drs.  Bacon  Tarbox  Post  and  Dexter  and  happy  in  style,  and  some  of  them  are  among  TV/TIHS  E.  ELIZABETH  DANA  reopens  her  n  v  a  sem^nr^^FoT^^uNG  t  AnrK.s  vn 

j«ed  in  a  somewhat  nove  way  He  ca  led  ‘~es  of  libraries.  The  three  S^iaTs.  a^dfeS^^^’" 

it  “  the  children  8  sermon,”  and  the  children  signified  his  intention  of  bundin'^  and  f®™®“’  ^  c^ngreganonai  cimrcn  in  iiii-  last  years  of  Dr.  Lathrop’s  life  and  ministry  were  vantages  in  all  dej^rtments ;  large  and  attractive - - 

furnished  the  suggestions  for  it,  thus:  He  furnishing  complete  a  chapel,  and  also  of  candidate  for  its  pulpit  be-  spent  in  Sharon,  Conn.,  where  his  remains  were  8'®"“‘‘JddTe^tU"pr®S“'^  EdUCatiOIl  fOr  Freedmeil. 

asked  every  member  of  the  Sunday-school,  eonn  .’x>™a7.ric  ron.+inrr  .b«ir  ®au8e  of  his  use  of  tobacco.  buried,  and  where  on  Saturday  those  of  his  belov-  - ! -  - 

young  and  old,  to  furnish  some  written  proof  ujjurch  ^  UaBsachusettB. — The  Minutes  of  the  General  ed  wife  were  deposited  beside  him.  GLEITJVOOD^INSTITUTE,  LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY, 

or  proofs — some  written  reason  why  each  one  ’  MICHIGAN.  Conference  of  the  (congregational  Churclies  I^^^hrop  has  been  quito  withdrawn  from  ^  Home  Boarding  school  fo’r  both  sexes,  only  $55  che.ster  county,  pa. 

.bx.  K.  ri.xiv  w _ J  „...xi _ X  r>  j-B-j'u  Tx-.  ir _ jxii _ _ _ „f  xvf  \rooanx.b..c..o  _ f  XI  „ I  her  Ufe  of  acUvitv  and  grcdt  usefulnoss  OS  thc  a  term.  Fall  term  begins  September  17th.  Send  for  This  Institution  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  It* 

believed  the  Bible  to  be  God  s  ord,  w  ithout  Grand  Rapids. — Rev .  F.  G.  Kendall,  pastor  of  of  Massachusetts,  as  also  of  the  General  As-  •*  .  minis.  i  other  of  n  large  familv  catalogue.  ohas.  jacobus,  a.m  ,  Principal.  graduates  are  already  tilling  important  positions  in 

telling  what  use,  if  any,  was^to  be  made  of  the  Westminster  church  here,  is  abroad  re-  sociation,  are  printed.  The  report  of  the  InflTm^JydTd  not  lessen  her  interest  WHIT^own  seminary:  On7^^^  ml^SaLoTUSuctnsuucS^^^^ 

the  arguments  thus  given  The  school  very  cruiting  his  health.  His  place  is  supplied  by  ^  the  Fund  for  Ministers  shows  m  religious  affairs  and  her  regard  for  the  people  BuL^ei.%m™mdTar“^^^^^  m1nY^nd7owfr?S^1l^mU;^h^^^^ 

generally  complied,  and  their  reasons  proper-  Rev.  A.  H.  Carrier  of  Erie,  Pa.  $2,396  given  to  fifteen  beneficiaries,  and  a  of  God,  especially  those  she  had  known  and  loved,  reduced.  Send  for  July  circular  p,  ,  ,  g  “  h  s^arrof  Vu^eipK 

ly  grouped  and  written  out,  made  a  very  in-  Rapids.— Rev.  R.  W.  Fletcher,  late  of  balance  on  hand  of  $600.  The  State  Home  Her  acquaintance  with  ministers  had  been  very  - - to ^  known,  lo^wmmaiid^pubHc^conMenc^nd^se- 

teresting  sermon  even  to  the  older  ones,  parma,  has  taken  charge  of  the  churches  of  Missionary  Society  shows  receipts  $12,802,  extensive,  and  it  was  always  a  great  pleasure  for  FOSTER  SCHOOL,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.  N.  Y.  says ;  “^It  would  be  well  if  our  men  of  weaJUi 
This  excellent  pastor  has  recently  had  a  va-  Elk  Rapids  and  East  Bay.  expenditures  $14,557,  with  the  Society  her  to  meet  them,  especially  in  a  social  way,  as  ladies.  Address  Dr.  geo.  loomis.  TOA%oroRED‘*MEN ‘in  Lincoln  university." 

cation  given  him  by  an  unanimous  vote  of  the  „x  n  u  r  i  owing  home  missionaries  in  the  State  $1,418  she  sometimes  did  at  the  house  of  her  son-in-law,  inferences :  Messrs,  chas.  Nordhoit  and  Whiteiaw  persons  desiring  to  aid  this  institution  by  immediate 

oongrefttlcn.  ,  f  I-'P™  ;»  “X™*  *«  „„„  ,h»,.  ,t  h„  means  to  pa,.  The  ehaich-  Dr.  Booth,  where,  prlhclpall,.  the  last  eight  eery  - -  site,  or  l..„l«,  ,n„  oddre.. 

gEW  JEESEE.  0.  report  55.852  members,  of  ihom  36.70  .ro  ‘“PP*'  PP*™  »'  P"  P*"**'.  .  StV. 


rcK!  u  1  «  xx”  of  a  well  known  family,  counting  as  her  brothers 

tional  church,  Chicago,  has  a  class  of  three  x.  „  i„x  „  „  „  -  ^  r  i 

,  ,  ,  »  XX  ,  the  late  Rev.  H.  G.  Ludlow,  a  very  successful  pas- 


x.x.„.  x.x„x.x„  ^x„x.ax„,  „x  x.x . .  xtxax RO  OX jxx  1  lu  thls  Village  plcturcsque  scouery,  tastc  aud  cul- 

Leonard  E.  Lathrop,  D.D.,  m  tlie  Slst  year  of  her  lease,  perhaps  purch^e.  ^dress  tureof  the  people,  and  an  excellent  moral  atmosphere 

_  _  lEAcmot,  POX  4146,  N.  Y.  F.  u.  unite  to  afford  an  unsurpassed  location  for  a  school. 

*  '  .......  .  -r  A  1-1  A  ..  X-VX-E1-  1-  1-IX-11-1  while  a  large  corps  of  exixerlenced  teachers — most  of 

The  deceased  was  a  native  of  Kinderhook,  and  |  ,A  H  A  Y  Hi  CCJIjLEG'Ej  whom  have  been  connected  with  the  Academy  from 

of  a  well  known  family,  counting  as  her  brothers  Examinations  will  be  held  Tuesday  and  Wednesday!  Sl^lumX^offwverTsuii^r"^^^ 
the  late  Rev.  H.  G.  Ludlow,  a  very  successful  pas-  gepteraber  2  and  3,  for  admlBHlon  in  the  Classical  college,  for  teaching,  or  for  business.  Thirty- 

tor  in  this  city  and  elsewhere,  and  Judge  8.  B.  scientific,  and  Technical  Departments  of  the  Cob  '|^r  mSmormaUon®appty  to “ 

Ludlow  of  Oswego,  who  survives  her  at  the  ad-  lege.  Bev.  H.  T.  FULLER,  A.M..  Principal. 


The  Annual  Catalogue,  containing  full  Information, 


SEDGWICK  INSTITUTE 

GREAT  BARRINGTON,  MAS.S. 

Select  Family  School  for  Boys,  in  Sontheni  Berkshire, 
comlriniug  unusual  ailvautugeH  for  mental  ami  iiliyBical 
eulturo  \ntli  the  home  infliicnees  of  a  Chrietiau  family. 
Ceud  for  Uircular.  AddresH 

Da.  H.  J.  4  E.  J.  VAN  LENNEP.  Principals. 

\/ri8S  E.  ELIZABETH  DANA  reopens  her 
aL  English  and  French  Boarding  School  for  Young 


Lyons  (N.  Y.)  musical  academy.  Founded  1864. 
Charges  moderate ;  daily  lessons. 

Rev.  L.  H.  SHERWOOD,  M.A.,  Principal. 

PEEKSKILL  (N.  Y.)  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 
Send  for  liiusirated  50-page  circular— 1879. 

RYE  SPIMINARY, 

BYE,  N.  Y.  A  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES.  Fo 
particulars,  address  Mrs.  8.  J.  LIFE. 


LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY, 

CHE.STER  COUNTY,  PA. 

This  Institution  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  lu 
graduates  are  already  filling  important  positions  In 
this  country  and  lu  Africa.  Tliey  arc  welcomed  by 
the  guardians  of  publle  Instruction  in  all  the  Southern 
States.  Dr.  McCosh  says:  "Lincoln  University  has 


Parma,  has  taken  charge  of  the  churches  of  Missionary  Society  shows  receipts  $12,802,  extensive,  and  it  was  always  a  great  pleasure  for  FOSTER  SCHOOL,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.  N.  Y.  says :  “^it  would  be  well  If  our 
Elk  Rapids  and  East  Bay.  expenditures  $14,557.  with  the  Society  her  to  meet  them,  especially  in  a  social  way,  as  ladies.  Address  Dr.  geo.  loomis.  Sn  “tSncoi.n 


TTTTTI  •u.xxx  owing  home  missionaries  in  the  State  $1,418  she  sometimes  did  at  the  house  of  her  son-in-law,  inferences :  Messrs.  Chas.  Nordhoff  and  Whltelaw  persons  desiring  to  aid  this  institution  by  immediate 

Mont^e.-Rev.  H.  H.  Lipes  is  about  to  ^^re  than  it  has  means  to  pay.  The  church-  I>r.  Booth,  where,  principally,  the  last  eight  very  - : -  gifts  or  legacies,  may  address 

leave  Montague.  A  church  desiring  to  se-  _x  c- x  .  .  vears  of  her  life— a  Drivlleee  alike  for  CHARlier  institute,  Rev.  j,  chestpir,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  O.;  or, 

x.xx,.  „.x..xxx.  I  ^  es  report  5o.852  members  of  whom  36.741  are  Sirnd  daughtor--lwle  spon^^^^^^^  York  city,  Kev.  ed.  webb,  Financia.^retory 

Stockton.— The  Rev.  John  S.  Foulk  was  in-  _ „:xi.  i.:™  females.  There  are  in  the  State  141  pastors  ....  ®  .  .  .....  .x _ .  For  Boys  and  Young  Men  fron  7  to  20.  Prenaresthem  Oxford,  Chester  co  y,  a. 

-  ^1  respond  with  him  .  and  118  actimr  nastors.  The  averatre  term  of  plmsant  home  of  an-  au7olieges^s<^ehtiflc  Schools.  iVest  pSiut,  Naval  -chestnut  STREET  seminahy; 


CHAKLIER  INSTITUTE, 

On  Central  Park,  New  Y'ork  City, 

For  Boys  and  Young  Men  fron  7  to  20.  Prepares  them 


to  be  known,  to  command  public  confidence,  and  se¬ 
cure  an  adequate  support."  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Dodge  of 
N.  Y.  says :  “  It  would  be  well  If  our  men  of  wealth 
could  roallEC  the  foot  that  there  is  a  PRINCETON 
FOB  COLORED  MEN  IN  LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY." 


gifts  or  legacies,  may  address 

Rev.  J.  CHESTPIR,  Ageut,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  or, 
Kev.  ED.  WEBB,  Financial  Secretary, 

Oxford,  Chester  county,  Pa. 


Bulled  pastor  at  Stockton  on  July  22.  Rev.  Indiana.  The  average  term  of  son-in-law.  for  a  supposed  beneficial  change  At7?ly?3'’BS“*=  Smu.“^panSl  C  am“  M?i=  m?illE^-principais. 

S.  M.  Studdiford  preached.  Rev.  W.  A.  Coliunbiu. — Rev.  A.  Parker  has  tendered  his  service  of  the  former  is  eight  years;  of  the  of  air,  she  gently  declined,  and  presently  fell  **“**‘**“K  erected  The  Thirtieth  year  will  open  September  I7tb,  at  leis 

Brooks  delivered  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  resignation  as  pastor  of  the  church  of  this  latter  three  years.  The  Sabbath-schools  have  asleep  in  Jesus.  Her  three  surviving  daughters  tahi^u'ii’detaiis.  Tw7ty.flfth  yeat  wm^egm  on^p:  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. _ 

and  Rev.  P.  A.  Studdiford,  D.D.,  the  charge  village,  and  the  church  has  consented.  Dur-  52,577  members.  The  charities  for  1878  were  were  at  her  peaceful  bedside.  tember  I6.  next.  Prof.  ELIE  chabueb,  Director.  ftlirni  IKI  fifil  I  TOT 

to  the  people.  The  church  at  Stockton  has  ing  the  eight  and  one-half  years  in  which  he  ^  Hv®  tloHars  for  each  Funeral  services  were  held  on  Saturday  mom-  niFflRn  FFMAI  F  PHI  I  FRF  IlKEnLIN  UuLLtuts 

had  some  .severe  trials  within  the  past  year,  has  been  pastor,  about  two  hundred  have  There  has  been  a  gain  in  member-  inS.  Aug.  2,  at  the  residence  of  Rev.  Dr.  Booth,  7  The  twentyiixth  year  begiM  s^tember  3^  This  WUi.liVlll  WVbkkWkl 

but  it  is  hoped  that  new  prosperity  awaits  it.  been  received.  Of  these,  about  one  hundred  ®hip  in  every  county  save  one,  and  there  is  Teaulfy  a“d'^aiXr  *’^he  &  mlSMe^ve  smdf^^^Admitt 

Hackensack-The  Rev.  B.H.  Wilkinson  has  and  twenty  were  on  profession  of  faith.  A  no  tow^  in  the  SUte  without  a  Christian  ^  Th‘is’Se“^ 

^Ignrf  tha  p.ator.1  charge  ol  tba  church  bJtHuL  church  building  has  been  crccM  ■  mxthodist.  Lnxx  Guxhs,  r.u’us,  daughter  o?Dr.  i.  Orih.u,, 

and  nearlj  compacted,  at  a  cost  of  some  tw  on-  “Gotpel  Society."— In  San  Francisco  more  an  elder  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  in  Aus-  rev.  f  o  morris  D.D.,  Oxford.  0.  J.  B.  T.  marsh.  Sec.,  Oberiin,  Ohio. 


OXFOHD  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

The  twenty-sixth  year  begins  SEPTEMBER  3.  This 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE. 

Theological,  Collegiate,  and  Preparatory  Depart- 


Soath  Orange. — During  the  past  two  weeks  ty-flve  thousand  dollars,  on  which  there  is  no  than  twenty  young  Japanese  have  formed  tin,  and  wife  of  Rev.  W.  B.  Riggs,  pastor  of  the 
the  celling  of  the  Presbyterian  church  has  debt.  Since  beginning  the  building  the  themselves  into  a  “Gospel  Society,”  for  the  Pfesbyterian  church  of  Brenham,  Texas, 
bwn  painGsd  in  water-colors  and  some  other,  church  has  been  much  weakened  financially  purpose  of  studying  and  discussing  the  Chris-  The  death  of  this  lovely  Christian  lady  calls) '  )r 


REV.  R.  D.  MORRIS,  D.D.,  Oxford,  0.  ®'  T-  MARSH,  Sec.,  Oberlln,  Ohio. 


WESTERN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 
AT  ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


OBERLIN  CONSEKVATOKV  OF  MUSIC. 
Under  the  College  management.  First-class  teachers. 
Expenses  low.  Class  instruction  or  private  lessons,  as 


iniproveiiM-nts  made. 

I  PENNSYLVANIA 


by  deaths  and  removals. 


tian  religion.  Six  of  these  young  men  have  “  “®'‘®  P**®®"*®  notioe.  For  years;  ae  i^gue  or  information,  apply  to 

e»  V  luvu  ,  K^rt  VT^IV  nf  >i£«.  li Kin  Prnt  S  .T  WTTit/kW 


V  A  «7T  A  TTTYltfrklQ  nmKvannnil  4  K  41  «  lAU  A  A1  /’N  1  liftd  b6eU  thC  VerV  Hght  0£  h6r  fathOr’S  hospitable  *ax/a.  M.  V.  ffAa.K7VFAl,  t>AU  XVtU|;0  OUVCUJlAt^CD.  AVkVtAVVO  xav 

!  PENNSYLVANIA.  ILLINOIS.  already  embraced  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  .  ax.  ;..  xu  Aiioehenv  Pa  -  - 

i  ,  .  Chiftaim  —  ThA  JAffArarMi  Pikrlr  eonffrAffa.  au  u  #  xu  mr  xi  i-  .  home  in  Austin,  aud  taken  thonce  about  fourteen  -  ra.  princeton  College (N.J.) Preparatory  a 

Philadelphia.— Twenty-seven  members  of  a  ine  Jefferson  TarK  congrega  and  become  members  of  the  Methodist  Mis-  months  aco  i)e  the  wife  of  the  pastor  of  the  XJLair  pkesbyterial  academy  for  young  per-  duced.  specials  clergymen's  sons.  8 

iha  TAnth-afrAAf  'Pr^iY^x-i^Man  havo  just  glvcn  an  unanimous  call  to  gjon  church  and  auite  a  numhAr  of  othprs  u  u  *  t>  i.  i.  — i  a  sexes,  win  reopen  on  Wednesday, -  “ 

ObOBsUf  the  North-Tenth-Street  Fresbjterian  i-  x  a  ain.i\ar  wai^  u  A  “  ™  ,  church  at  Brenham,  she  .  arried  with  her  to  her  September  3d.  Young  men  are  ^ei>ared  by  carefii  VALE  LAW  SCHOOL.-Regular  c 

0unday-6chool  (Rev.  S.  W.  Gossler  pastor)  of  l.  raiion.  a  similar  oan  wa>!>  have  become  members  of  the  churches.  new  home  and  new  duties  such  devotion  of  t  art  and  tborougb  instruction  for  college,  or  for  business,  X  Graduate  course  (for  degree  of 

tkls  city,  are  tenting  out  on  the  Roberts  farm,  given  four  years  ago.  It  is  hopeti  that  the  Reroe* _ In  Mount  Olivet  and  life  ae  to  make  the  Master  she  served  attrac-  “he  ^Jernmenu“^lmid.*^but  efflwenu  ^The  ***^<?L  f“a^cis^ay^nd!  N 


Term  opens  on  Tuesday,  September  2d.  For  cata-  preferred.  As  a  hoin.  for  students,  Oberlln  Is  unsua 
gue  or  information,  apply  to  passed  for  healtbf  ulnew  ana  religious  and  Intellectual 

Prof.  S.  J.  WIlilON,  316  Ridge  street,  |  advantages.  Address  Prof.  F.  B.  RICE. 

_  Allegheny,  Pa. 


Princeton  College  (N.J.)  Preparatory  School.  Terms  re¬ 


months  aco  to  1)6  the  wile  of  the  pastor  of  the  X>IAIR  PBESBYTEBIAL  academy  for  young  per-  duced.  Special  to  clergymen’s  sons.  Send  for  clrcn^r. 

.  xaT.  X  X  _ ij  .xx^  .  V  -D  of  sexes,  will  reopen  on  Wednesday, -  ' 

church  at  Brenham,  she  l■ar^ed  with  her  to  her  September  3d.  Young  men  are  pre|>ared  by  careful  "yTALE  LAW  SCHOOL. — Regular  course,  2  years; 
now  home  and  new  duties  such  devotion  of  fc  'irt  “n't  thorough  instruction  for  college,  or  for  business,  i  Grailuate  course  (for  degree  of  D.  C.  L.)  2  years 


above  Valley  Forge,  on  the  Schuylkill  river.  P*'®®®'**  ®n®  be  accepted.  cemeterj’,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  lie  the  re-  bYG  to  all  who  knew  her.  Mrs.  Riggs  leaves  be-  is  suppll^  wi^  pure^water,  and  heated  by  steam; 

organ  and  violin  furnish  accompaniments  Braidwood. — The  Presbyterian  congregation  mains  of  Francis  Asbury,  one  of  America!  *  baby-daughter  two  weeks  old.  She  erate.  H.  D.  Gregory,  a.m„  Ph.D.,  Pri^ipai. 

fY.  t.  ...  .  .  .  .  n— _ - _ II  4..-  XT,.  Aa„  ......  ,  .  ..  .  ....  _  passed  from  a  death  lied  of  erreat  naln.  but  also  of  Blairstown,  N.  J. 


Grailuate  course  (for  degree  of  D.  C.  L.)  2  years 
term  opens  Sept.  25tb.  Address 

Prof.  FRANCIS  WAYLAND,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


tof  singing,  and  the  exercises  of  each  day  are  of  Braidwood  have  given  a  call  to  Mr.  Asa  Methodism’s  greatest  founders.  Bishops  Em-  f*"®®  »  doatb  bed  of  g^t  pain,  but  also  of 

opened  with  devotional  services.  They  have  Leard.  ory  and  George  lie  side  by  side  with  him,  S^ThTS^toms  bJ^“tJ“’’ 

^ee  large  wall-tents  for  sleeping,  a  quarter-  Kankakee. — The  First  church  of  Kankakee,  and  close  by  is  the  grave  of  Bishop  Waugh,  served  cm  earth  b  b  w 

inaster's  tent,  and  a  “  fly.”  The  camp  i*  nam-  of  whom  Bev.  K.  C.  Oggol  is  the  pastor,  is  (Bishop  Ames  is  buried  in  Qreenmount.)  Pirz  Babdolph— At  Tecumeeh  Neb  Jul  28th 

ol  after  the  teacher,  Mr.  J.  J.  Hatcher.  just  beginning  the  erection  of  a  new  sanctu-  This  sacred  lot  is  also  honored  with  the  dust  1^79  chalmbbs  Mct-t  b.!  infant  son  of  Rev  Allan’ 

^Ths  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Lorn-  ary.  The  money  to  pay  for  the  new  structure  of  Robert  Strawbridge,  who  was  born  in  the  and  Jana  E.  Fite  Randolph,  aged  1  year,  2  akonths 

bard-street  Central  church  (colored),  was  cel-  has  been  pledged,  and  the  building  commit-  county  of  Leitrim,  Ireland,  and  became  one  anl  14  days. 


the  situation  beautiful  anti  healthful.  Terms  mod-  u  a  xttt 'I'rvv  PIIT.T.Frt-Ti’ 

erato.  H.  D.  GREGORY,  A.M,,  Ph.D.,  Principal.  HAM1L.1UJN  l>ULiLiJ!iUPa, 

Blairstown,  N.  J.  _  Clinton,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 

Military  school,  sing  sing,  N.  Y.  Foil  Term  opens  Thursday,  Sept.  4th.  Entrance 

Rev.  D.  A.  HOLBROOK,  Principal,  examination,  Monday,  June  23d.  and  Wednesday, 
Prepares  boys  for  College,  West  Point,  or  fur  business.  Sept,  3d.  For  catalogue,  address 
Beotiens  Sept.  I6th.  Send  for  circular.  Bev.  S.  G.  BROWN,  D.D. ,  President. 

“raipir SEOTCIjdW  SEMHABT 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N,  Y,  For  catalogues,  adtlress  either  Rev.  T.  H.  Robinson, 


The  next  year 


niFS’  SFMIIVAIIY  COLLe:GK  for  young  ladie.s, 

illUil)  OLllUIlAJll  yy  ctianibersburg,  I’a.  Fall  term  opens  Sept.  16. 
RINGS,  N,  Y,  For  catalogues,  adtlress  either  Rev.  T.  H.  Robinson, 

.  16.  Send  for  catalogue.  Pres,  pro  tom.,  Harrl.iburg,  Pa. ;  or  Miss  A.  F.  Oood- 


ar  begins  Sept.  16.  Send  for  catalogue.  I  Pres,  pro  tom.,  Harrl.iburg,  Fa. ;  or  msc 
CHARLES  F.  DOWD,  A.M.,  Prloclpal.  '  s«ll,  lAdy  Principal,  Ckambersburg,  Pa. 
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OBSTA  PRINCIPII. 

The  “  one  sermoD  a  day  ”  project  is  one 
of  the  straws  floating  on  the  surface  which 
shows  the  drift.  In  itself  considered  it  is 
of  no  more  consequence  than  a  hundred 
other  questions  which  every  pastor  is  call¬ 
ed  upon  to  answer.  And  it  is  to  be  an¬ 
swered,  not  by  addressing  the  popular 
sentiment,  but  by  those  lofty  principles 
which  must  control  every  servant  of  God. 

If  the  public  pulse  is  to  determine  Chris¬ 
tian  action,  we  will  have  not  even  one  ser¬ 
mon  a  day.  No  prayer-meeting,  and  no 
worship  at  all,  except  some  star  preacher 
eonducte  it.  In  warm  weather  the  church¬ 
es  and  the  Sabbath-schools  will  be  closed. 

This  whole  business  of  following  the  drift 
of  public  feeling  in  religion,  is  the  Anti¬ 
christ  of  our  day.  The  very  opposite  is 
the  course  dictated  by  Christian  principle. 

But  some  complain  that  this  rigid  ad¬ 
herence  to  old  paths  throws  a  heavy  bur¬ 
den  upon  pastors  and  Sunday-school  teach¬ 
ers.  “  That  depends.”  It  need  not  be  so. 
Pastors  require  recreation  and  change. 
So  do  all  the  active  workers  of  the  Church. 
They  ought  to  have  frequent  seasons  of 
rest.  And  by  a  little  planning  it  can  be 
brought  about,  and  yet  the  regular  ser¬ 
vices  go  on. 

Pastors  can  exchange  often,  and  obtain 
help  from  visiting  ministers,  so  as  to  keep 
ali  the  churches  open  for  every  service, 
both  on  the  Sabbath  and  week  evenings, 
the  year  round.  In  this  city,  for  example, 
there  is  probably  not  a  Sabbath  during 
the  year,  but  twenty  or  thirty  Presbyterian 
ministers  are  here  sojourning,  any  one  of 
whom  would  render  acceptable  service 
gratuitously,  if  called  upon.  So  of  Sun¬ 
day-school  Superintendents  and  Teachers. 

If  some  place  of  record  could  be  opened 
where  travelling  ministers  would  be  invit¬ 
ed  to  report  themselves,  every  church 
could  easily  be  supplied.  And  so  of  the 
Sunday-schools.  Many  of  the  most  ef- 
flcient  Sunday-school  workers  are  found 
spending  Sunday  in  the  city.  Often  on 
the  ferry-boat  is  overheard  the  question 
“  Where  are  you  going  to  church  to-mor¬ 
row?”  ”0!  Drs.  So-and-So  are  out  of 
town  —  the  Sunday-schools  closed  —  we 
might  as  well  go  down  to  the  Island,”  is 
the  reply. 

Now  there  is  no  wrong  in  the  pastors 
taking  a  vacation,  but  it  need  not  be  ad¬ 
vertised.  The  church  is  always  open  at 
the  regular  times,  and  some  accredited 
minister  could  be  had  to  conduct  the  wor¬ 
ship.  And  if  the  audience  room  must  be 
re-furbished,  the  lecture  room  could  be 
used.  Even  the  mission  churches  could 
thus  be  supplied.  And  the  entire  ‘‘  Gospel 
machinery  ”  be  kept  ever  working. 

We  concede  and  yield  to  the  downward 
current,  and  get  twitted  for  it  by  the  Pa¬ 
pists  and  the  godless  press.  The  only  true 
policy  is  to  resist  evil,  to  stand  firmly 
for  the  right,  and  educate  the  public 
taste  up  to  one  sermon,  not  only,  but  to 
two  or  three,  and  prayer-meetings  through 
the  week.  But  in  order  to  do  this,  some 
unity  of  plan  and  action  must  be  had,  and 
individual  pastors  and  churches  must 
learn  to  merge  their  personal  interests  in 
the  general  good.  Use  the  best  talents 
that  are  available,  and  often  a  very  an¬ 
gel  will  be  found  under  the  garb  of  a  way¬ 
faring  man.  B. 

TWO  POSSIBILITIES. 

By  Mary  E.  Comstock. 

Dr.  Cullis,  who  carries  on  in  Boston  a  work 
of  faith  similar  to  that  of  Mhller  in  England, 
Ukes  to  dwell  in  his  presentations  of  Bible 
truth  upon  the  fact  that  there  are  two  possi¬ 
bilities,  namely :  all  things  are  possible  with 
God;  and  again,  ali  things  are  possible  to 
him  that  believeth. 

It  is  fifteen  years  or  more  since  Dr.  Cullis 
opened  a  Home  for  Consumptives,  where  the 
poor  suffering  from  this  disease  can  be  shel¬ 
tered  and  suitably  cared  for,  as  regards  both 
body  and  mind,  untii  cured  or  released  by 
death.  The  whole  number  cared  for  thus  far 
is  1,802.  It  has  been  supported  without  any 
solicitation  from  man ;  but  in  answer  to  pray¬ 
er,  Qod  has,  through  the  gifts  of  persons 
widely  scattered  as  regards  locality,  sent  the 
amount  of  $364,242.21. 

Over  $8,000  have  also  been  sent  in  the  same 
way  for  the  establishment  of  the  Cancer 
Home,  for  which  secret  prayer  was  daily  of¬ 
fered  through  the  long  period  of  eight  years, 
and  for  which,  last  year,  the  beautiful  estate 
at  Walpole,  consisting  of  twenty-two  acres, 
was  purchased.  It  is  a  beautiful  spot — the 
aite  elevated,  covered  with  oaks  and  pines, 
and  in  every'  way  charming  and  healthful. 
The  house  is  warmed  by  steam,  and  weli  fit¬ 
ted  and  finished  for  a  home  for  many  an  one 
afflicted  with  this  dreadful  disease,  having  no 
home  or  friends  to  care  for  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  that  the 
Consumptives’  Home  had  been  in  operation, 
the  need  of  a  Chiidrcn’s  Home  was  felt,  to 
receive  the  children  of  the  patients.  Such  a 
Home  was  opened  in  a  house  opposite  the 
Consumptives’  Homo,  and  received  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  patients  until  their  recovery.  In 
ease  of  the  death  of  the  parents,  the  chiidren 
are  considered  adopted,  and  receive  protec- 
ti(m  untii  they  become  of  age.  There  are 
two  of  these  Homes,  or  Orphanages,  and 
many  impressible  young  lives  are  here  influ¬ 
enced  for  usefulness  in  this  world,  and  hap¬ 
piness  hereafter.  Some  of  the  incidents  of  the 
work  among  the  children  are  very  beautiful. 

In  addition  to  these  departments  of  the 
work,  there  is  a  buiiding  devoted  to  those 
Buffering  with  spinal  complaint.  It  is  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  same  principles,  and  is  called 
the  Spinal  Home. 

Faith  Training  College  is  another  branch 
of  the  work.  It  was  opened  about  four  years 
ago,. for  the  purpose  of  training  suitable  men 
and  women  for  Christian  work  in  the  widen¬ 
ing  fields  of  lay  activity,  such  as  Home  and 
Foreign  missionary'  labor,  Bible  exposition, 
iay  preaching,  Sunday-school  instruction,  etc. 
From  this  institution  individuals  have  gone 
out  to  destitute  piaces  in  the  Home  field,  also 
to  city  mission  work,  and  to  far-off  India. 

There  are  three  Tract  Houses  belonging  to 
Dr.  Cullis’  work— one  in  Boston ;  another  on 
Fourth  avenue.  New  York;  and  a  third  in 


Philadelphia.  Three  Foreign  niissionaries 
are  sustained.  The  branch  of  Homo  Mission 
work  embraces  the  Brighton-street  Mission, 
Cottage-street  Mission,  Fulton-street  Mission, 
and  a  Mission  among  the  Chinese  in  Califor¬ 
nia.  Two  churches  have  grown  out  of  the 
needs  of  the  work— the  Grove  Hall  church, 
which  is  without  denominational  name,  and 
whose  prosperous  Sunday-school  has  out¬ 
grown  its  accommodations ;  and  a  second 
known  as  the  Beacon  Hilt  church.  The 
weekly  Bible-readings  of  this  church,  given 
not  only  at  home,  but  by  members  elsewhere, 
have  been  most  profitable. 

The  Deaconess  House  is  the  home  of  an¬ 
other  branch  of  work  which  has  been  pros¬ 
pered.  The  deaconesses  occupy  responsible 
positions  in  different  departments.  One  has 
charge  of  the  Willard  Tract  Repository  in 
New  York,  another  has  a  like  position  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  a  third  in  Philadelphia,  two  are  in  Ba- 
sim,  India. 

A  new  Home  for  still  another  class  of  needy 
ones  is  in  contemplation,  and  special  dona¬ 
tions  are  being  received  for  this  purpose. 

Step  by  step  the  work  has  advanced.  Not 
all  was  designed  at  the  outset ;  but  this  is  the 
cluster  of  fruits  that  fifteen  years  of  implicit 
trust  in  God’s  Word  has  ripened.  Underta¬ 
ken  without  a  dollar,  on  the  clear  conviction 
that  ‘  to  every  man  ’  is  given  ‘  his  work,’  the 
Consumptives’  Home  in  Willard  street,  Bos¬ 
ton,  was  opened  In  1864,  and  was  paid  for  the 
first  year.  At  the  end  of  that  year  a  second 
house  was  purchased.  The  funds  were  sent 
in  answer  to  prayer — no  report  of  the  work 
having  been  issued,  says  Dr.  Cullis,  until  fif¬ 
teen  months  after  its  establishment,  and  then 
only  to  donors.  Both  of  the  houses  wore 
paid  for  in  less  than  two  years.  Then  the 
Children’s  Home  was  bought,  and  rapidly  fill¬ 
ed.  The  suffering  poor  have  continued  to  ask 
admittance,  and  upon  proof  of  homelessness, 
have  continued  to  be  taken  in  without  regard 
to  nation,  creed,  or  color.  And  all  these 
years  prayer  has  been  offered  for  the  souls  of 
these  patients,  and  God  has  hoard  and  blessed. 

Only  three  times  during  the  fifteen  years 
Dr.  Cullis  has  been  engaged  in  this  work,  has 
he  ever  spoken  of  it  in  public.  On  one  of 
these  special  occasions,  to  illustrate  some 
point  in  the  method  of  God’s  dealings,  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  an  aged  man,  very  ill  and  degraded, 
who  seemed  to  have  but  a  few  days  to  live, 
and  who  was  brought  to  the  Consumptives’ 
Home.  After  prescribing  for  him,  and  pass¬ 
ing  on  as  far  as  the  door  (about  to  leave 
him).  Dr.  Cullis  suddenly  turned  back,  hav¬ 
ing  just  ‘  something  more  to  say,’  apparent¬ 
ly,  and  said  to  him : 

‘  By  the  way,  do  you  love  Jesus  ?  ’ 

The  man  started,  looked  surprised,  and  an¬ 
swered  ‘  No.’ 

‘Well,’  said  the  Doctor  with  earnestness, 

‘  remember  Jesus  loves  you.’ 

Borne  days  after,  talking  with  him,  and  toll¬ 
ing  him  of  the  free  and  full  salvation,  the 
man  said  to  the  Doctor  that  he  ‘  could  not  be¬ 
lieve.’  Looking  sternly  at  him.  Dr.  Cullis 
put  the  question : 

‘  Do  you  know  what  you  are  doing  ?  You 
are  making  the  great  Jehovah  to  be  a  liar ! — 
for  He  has  said  “Whosoever  w'ill,  may 
come,”’  etc.,  quoting  Scripture  texts  of  in¬ 
vitation.  ‘  Take  care,’  added  the  Doctor, 

‘  how  you  accuse  the  Almighty  of  saying  that 
which  Is  not  true.’ 

That  night  the  man  awoke  the  nurse,  cry¬ 
ing  out  ‘  I  do  believe,  I  do  believe !  Go  and 
tell  the  Doctor  I  believe !  ’ 

Three  or  four  days  after  ho  died  rejoicing. 
The  nurse  came  to  the  Doctor  afterwards 
and  said  ‘  Do  you  know  who  that  man  was  ?  ’ 

‘  No,’  said  the  Doctor. 

•  No  ?  Why  he  was  a  murderer.  He  had 
murdered  his  wife  in  a  drunken  fit.  It  was 
thought  he  might  have  been  aggravated  to  it, 
and  ho  was  not  hung  but  sentenced  to  im¬ 
prisonment  for  life.  When  so  ill,  permission 
was  obtained  for  him  to  come  hero,  but  he 
was  atraid  to  tell  you  about  himself,  for  fear 
you  would  turn  him  away.’ 

‘  Turn  him  away !  ’  exclaimed  the  Doctor, 

‘  that  is  not  the  way  Christ  deals  with  poor 
dying  sinners.’ 

The  days  and  the  years  are  full  of  similar 
incidents. 

Faith  seems  to  have  grown  by  vigorous  ex¬ 
ercise.  Frequently  funds  have  given  out,  and 
trust  has  been  severely  taxed,  and  waiting  on 
the  Lord  in  fervent  prayer  has,  with  active 
claiming  of  the  promises,  exercised  the  soul’s 
full  powers.  But  relief  has  never  failed  to 
come. 

Once  Dr.  Cullis  had  no  money.  They  were 
out  of  food.  What  to  do  for  the  day’s  supply 
he  did  not  know.  Just  as  he  was  going  out 
of  the  house,  praying  the  Lord  to  supply 
them,  a  letter  was  put  into  his  hand  contain¬ 
ing  a  check  for  twenty-five  dollars  from  a 
noted  rumseller  of  Boston,  a  man  who  had 
rolled  up  his  hundreds  of  thousands  by  that 
fearful  traffic.  ‘I  hesitated,’  said  the  Doc¬ 
tor,  ‘  for  a  moment  whether  I  ought  to  take 
it ;  and  I  turned  to  the  Bible  to  see  what  the 
Lord  would  say,  and  my  eye  lighted  on  these 
words  (Prov.  xxviii.  8)  “  He  that  by  usury  aud 
unjust  gain  incroaseth  his  substance,  he  shall 
gather  it  for  him  that  will  pity  the  poor.”  I 
did  not  feel  another  moment’s  hesitation  in 
using  it,’  said  the  Doctor. 

If  fruits  are  a  legitimate  tost  of  faith  and 
love,  they  surely  are  strong  in  testimony  in 
proving  that  which  Dr.  Cullis  so  ardently  de¬ 
sires  to  prove  to  others,  namely,  that  God’s 
promises  are  as  true  to-day  as  when  Christ 
walked  the  earth.  ‘  If  ye  shall  ask  anything 
in  My  name,  I  will  do  it.’  Simply,  naturally, 
but  unequivocally,  Dr.  Cullis  holds  up  con¬ 
tinually  the  truth,  *  Jesus  Christ,  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever !  ’ 

A  poor  man  dying  at  the  Home  was  so  ill 
that  he  was  unconscious  a  great  deal  of  the 
time.  The  Doctor  talking  with  him  said 
‘When  you  are  conscious  can  you  think  of 
Jesus  ?  ’ 

‘O  yes!’  said  the  man,  ‘when  I  am  con¬ 
scious  I  am  thinking  about  Jesus,  and  when 
I  am  unconscious  Jesus  is  thinking  about 
me!’ 

Dr.  Cullis  presses  home  upon  all  with  whom 
he  has  to  do  the  truth  the  man  expressed,  the 
loving  care  of  the  Saviour  for  all  the  needs  of 
those  who  will  believe. 

Looking  for  some  venerable  man  of  benign 
aspect  in  singling  out  Dr.  Cullis,  it  was  a 
great  surprise  to  find  that  the  genial,  merry 
man  with  a  twinkle  In  his  eye,  with  whom  we 
had  been  chatting  at  ease  for  some  time,  and 
whose  name  had  not  been  understood  in  the 
introduction,  was  Dr.  Cullis  himself.  Per¬ 
haps  the  ‘  merr^'  heart  that  doeth  good  like  a 
medicine,’  conduces  to  the  youthful  looks 


that  mislead  people.  Just  a  tinge  of  gray  is 
beginning  to  improve  his  appearance,  but  who 
should  retain  their  youth  and  keep  a  happy 
heart  if  not  God’s  children  ? 


THE  DOUBLE  CREED  OF  ROMANISTS. 

In  the  same  Bible  the  Arians  think  they 
find  one  creed,  we  believe  we  find  another. 
But  in  the  symbol  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
any  careful  reader  will  discover  two  schemes 
of  salvation.  Hence  M6hlcr  has,  with  con¬ 
summate  skill,  tried  to  prove  that  Protest¬ 
ants  and  Romanists  are  standing  on  the  same 
platform.  The  simple  truth  is,  that  since  the 
seventh  century  Romanists  have  built  up  a 
scheme  of  Confession,  Absolution,  Satisfac¬ 
tion,  called  Penance,  Indulgence  and  Purga¬ 
tory,  completely  nullifying  every  doctrine  of 
Redemption  of  Christ. 

With  one  breath  justification  by  faith  in  the 
Redeemer  is  taught.  With  the  next  a  terri¬ 
ble  anathema  is  thundered  against  him  “  who 
denies  that  Penance  is  sound  plank  after 
shipwreck.” — Sec.  IX,  Canon  2.  And  these  two 
systems  are  not  the  result  of  a  different  exe¬ 
gesis,  as  with  Arians  and  ourselves.  But  this 
double  symbol  was  the  clearly  defined  design 
of  the  master  spirits  of  that  famous  Council 
of  Trent.  The  two  minds  that  towered  above 
all  the  magnates  of  that  assembly,  were  sent 
by  the  Pope  himself.  Lainez  and  Salmeron 
took  their  seats  clothed  in  rags — every  eye  of 
the  body  was  on  them. 

Amid  so  many  mitred  ones  richly  attired, 
they  made  the  very  impression  intended.  A 
cardinal  gave  them  proper  clothing.  Lainez 
was  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
intellects  of  that  age.  Every  canon  that  pass¬ 
ed  must  boar  his  imprimatur.  When  ho  was 
sick,  the  three  hundred  cardinals,  archbishop, 
bishops,  and  scholars,  adjourned  until  he  re¬ 
covered.  This  Jesuit  thus  shaped  a  creed 
that  could  supply  the  orthodox  with  a  Bible 
scheme,  and  also  authority  for  all  those  fear¬ 
fully  abominable  principles  that  have  receiv¬ 
ed  the  name  of  Anti-Christ !  from  ten  thou¬ 
sand  Christian  martyrs  and  Puritans  of  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

All  those  articles  of  the  Romish  creed  can 
bo  found  side  by  side,  drawn  out  with  admir¬ 
able  skill  and  fidelity  in  the  “  Historical  The¬ 
ology,”  by  Dr.  Wm.  Cunningham,  Professor  of 
Church  History,  Edinburgh.  We  do  not  won¬ 
der  that  Drs.  Hodge  and  Smith  found  enough 
of  the  truth  to  save  a  soul  in  the  tridentino 
symbol.  But  during  several  months  board¬ 
ing  with  our  friend.  Dr.  H.  B.  Smith,  the 
question  w'as  “Which  of  these  creeds  consti¬ 
tuted  Romanism  ?  ”  The  General  Assembly 
decided  that  the  hierarchal  human  clement 
was  the  Romanism  of  our  day. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Newton,  our  well  known 
missionary  for  forty  years  in  India,  stated  to 
the  w'riter,  that  having  lived  some  thirty  years 
side  by  side  with  Pagans  pure  and  simple, 
and  Romanists,  that  ho  held  the  latter  to  bo 
utterly  hopeless  as  to  their  evangelical  ef¬ 
forts.  Nay  more,  “  they  were  the  organized 
host  to  oppose,  at  every  step,  the  progress  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  ” !  And  we  would  appeal 
to  our  esteemed  brother.  Dr.  Field,  if  his  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  Orient  does  not  confirm  that 
of  the  writer,  viz:  whether  the  iron-cast 
creeds,  bearing  Christ’s  name,  of  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Coptic  bodies,  at  this  very  hour  do 
not  present  a  more  inaccessible  wall  of  su¬ 
perstition  and  fanaticism  to  the  Gospel,  than 
the  heathen  themselves  ?  And  wherein  do 
these  forms  of  error  differ  from  that  we  see 
around  our  daily  w'alks  ?  Is  not  the  member 
of  St.  Patrick’s  or  St.  Peter’s  church  in  Now 
York  “excommunicated  under  bell,  book  and 
candle,”  the  moment  ho  frequents  a  Presby¬ 
terian  prayer-meeting  ?  Dr.  Newton  and  the 
writer  mot  a  woman  with  her  prayer-book  go¬ 
ing  to  Mass.  He  asked  “  Why  do  you  believe 
you  are  a  Cliristian,  and  will  reach  heaven  ?  ” 
Clasping  her  book  to  her  breast,  “  My  hope  is 
in  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  her  prayers  will  get 
me  to  heaven.”  The  statistics  of  crime  by 
Quetelet  show  one  attempt  at  murder  out  of 
270,000  in  Scotland,  every  4,000  in  Spain,  2,- 
500  in  Naples,  750  in  Rome  before  Victor  Im¬ 
manuel  became  king.  The  purer  their  faith, 
the  more  sunk  in  crime  and  degradation. 

W.  H.  Van  Doben. 


WASTED,  AS  ELDER. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  an  article 
in  The  Evangelist  entitled  “  Wanted,  a  Trus¬ 
tee.”  You  will  understand  my  appreciation 
of  the  same  if  I  merely  mention  the  fact  that 
in  a  town  of  some  6,000  inhabitants  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  J;o  have  in  the  Presbyterian  church  a 
trustee  who  cannot  spell  calf,  when  he  is  in 
the  “  oaf  ”  buoiuess,  too ! 

But  as  important  as  it  is  for  a  church  to 
have  an  able  body  of  trustees,  that  its  tem¬ 
poralities  may  be  well  guarded,  how  much 
more  so  that  the  eldership  should  bo  well 
represented,  that  the  spiritual  matters  should 
be  conducted  in  a  manner  above  reproach. 
Having  seen  churches  suffer  from  misjudged 
government  and  discipline,  administered  in 
an  unjust  and  irregular  manner,  my  most 
urgent  call  would  be  “  Wanted,  an  elder.”  It 
would  seem  suitable  that  those  who  are  to 
take  the  positions  of  teachers  and  rulers, 
should  go  through  some  sort  of  preparatory 
process.  What  would  we  think  of  a  person 
who  should  set  up  to  instruct  in  anything — 
no  matter  what — of  which  he  is  totally  igno¬ 
rant  ?  But  how  many  are  inducted  into  this 
most  responsible  office  with  no  other  qualifi¬ 
cation,  perhaps,  than  a  slim  capacity  to  as¬ 
sist  at  a  prayer-meeting !  Elders  nowadays 
are  not  indued  with  miraculous  power,  as  of 
old;  if  they  were,  some  of  these  difficulties 
would  be  obviated.  But  in  this  age  the  sound¬ 
est  judgment,  the  coolest  head,  the  greatest 
intelligence,  are  required. 

An  eminent  clergyman  once  made  the  re¬ 
mark  that  “  Piety  is  often  crotchety.”  I  sup¬ 
pose  he  did  not  mean  exactly  what  he  said ; 
but  a  man  of  contracted  views,  small  capa¬ 
bilities,  and  limited  education,  even  if  “  pi¬ 
ous,”  may  be  wholly  unfit  to  search  out  the 
truth,  and  judge  righteously.  All  respect  to 
the  many  elders  of  our  churches,  who  have 
“  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,” 
who  have  shared  with  the  pastors  the  labors, 
the  opprobrium,  the  anxieties,  and  every 
thing,  in  fact,  pertaining  thereunto,  except 
the  salary.  Many  such  have  “ruled  well,” 
are  “counted  worthy  of  double  honor,”  and 
“  have  obtained  a  good  report.” 

I  will  admit  it  requires  a  capable  man  to 
take  in  and  digest  the  Form  of  Government, 
Book  of  Discipline,  and  Directory  for  Wor¬ 
ship,  with  all  the  crooks  and  turns,  evasions 
and  ambiguities;  but  those  who  pretend  to 
rule  should  make  a  study  of  the  laws  of  the 


Church,  that  they  may  execute  them  justly, 
suitably' “ feed  the  flock  of  God,”  and  “be 
examples  ”  to  the  same.  I  can  point  to  more 
than  one  church  in  towns  of  Importance  where 
differences  have  arisen,  and  have  led  to  most 
unfortunate  conditions,  which  might  have 
been  obviated  by  judicious  government.  Ah ! 
what  we  sorely  need  is  that  our  lawyers,  phy¬ 
sicians,  bankers,  and  other  intelligent  busi¬ 
ness  men,  should  come  to  the  front  in  church 
matters,  and  accept  the  same  responsibilities 
which  they  are  so  ready  to  assume  in  civil  and 
political  affairs.  Then  we  should  have  no  lack 
of  efficient  officers;  the  Church  of  Christ 
would  arise  from  her  ashes,  and  the  desert 
would  “rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.” 

_  S. 


CHRIST’S  REIGS  OS  THE  EARTH. 

By  Rev.  Sylvester  Cowles,  D.D. 

Dear  Evangelist :  I  was  much  interested  in 
the  communications  of  Prof.  Briggs  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  Christ’s  kingdom  and  the  Millenni¬ 
um.  The  historic  view  of  the  early  Christian 
fathers,  also,  under  the  guidance  of  the  hea¬ 
then  Gnostic  philosophy,  was  interesting,  as 
it  showed  how  contracted  their  views  were  of 
Christ’s  kingdom,  and  of  what  small  impor¬ 
tance  their  theories  are  to  biblical  students 
of  the  present  day.  Good  brotlier  Craven 
also  gave  a  fair  view  of  the  religion  of  the 
Apostle  Thomas,  or  the  religion  of  Sight. 
Christ  did  not  condemn  the  religion  of  Sight. 
He  said  to  Thomas  “  Reach  hither  thy  hand, 
and  thrust  it  into  my  side,”  and  asked  him 
if  he  believed  that  He  [Christ]  was  risen. 
Thomas  expressed  his  assent  in  the  strong 
exclamation  “My  Lord  and  my  God!”  To 
reprove  his  weak  faith,  Christ  said  “Blessed 
is  ho  who  hath  not  seen,  aud  yet  believes." 
Christ  pronounced  his  blessing  on  the  relig¬ 
ion  of  Faith,  but  not  on  that  of  Sight. 

The  old  theory  of  “  a  Millennium  ”  rests  on 
the  fact  that  God,  the  Ruler  of  all  things  in 
the  grand  drama  to  be  exhibited  on  the  earth, 
will  allow'  the  devil  to  deceive,  and  get  up 
wars  and  contentions,  and  draw  the  nations 
of  the  earth  to  worship  idols  and  shed  rivers 
of  blood,  for  six  thousand  years,  and  then 
lot  Christ  have  only  one  thousand  for  the 
triumph  of  His  glorious  kingdom.  Now  we 
charitably  hope  there  is  not  a  biblical  stu¬ 
dent  that  believes  such  a  puerile  theory — 
that  Satan  is  to  have  a  period  six  times  as 
long  as  that  given  to  the  blessed  reign  of 
Christ  on  the  earth.  Such  a  theory  is  un¬ 
worthy  of  belief.  Fallon  angels  would  have 
an  eternal  triumph,  if  they  could  boast  that 
they  had  six  thousand  years  to  ruin  our  race, 
and  Christ  only  one  thousand  to  redeem  it. 

I  make  those  remarks  by  way  of  calling 
the  attention  of  Prof.  Briggs  to  an  essay  of 
Prof.  Moses  Stuart  of  Andover,  as  long  ago 
as  1835  or  1840,  in  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  in 
which  ho  discussed  “The  Designations  of 
Time  in  Daniel  and  John,”  and  also  “Time, 
Times,  and  Half  a  Time.”  His  conclusions 
were,  as  I  remember,  that  “Time,  times,  and 
half  a  time,  42  months  and  1,260  days,  all  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  same  events,  to  wit :  the  adver¬ 
sity  of  Christ’s  kingdom,  and  1,000  years  to 
its  prosperity.  If  eabh  day  of  the  1,260  was 
the  typo  of  a  year,  then  each  day  in  the  1,000 
years  must  bo  the  typo  of  a  j-ear.  Hence  the 
proposition  would  stand  :  As  throe  years  and 
an  half  is  to  the  advorsitj'  of  Christ’s  king¬ 
dom,  so  are  throe  hundred  and  sixty-five 
thousand  to  its  prosperity.”  This  idea  would 
satisfy  the  mind  of  intelligent  Christians, 
but  to  talk  simply  of  a  Millennium  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  years,  is  to  limit  the  duration  of  Christ’s 
kingdom.  I  have  found  that  prophetic  repre¬ 
sentations  are  “  that  Christ  shall  hold  His 
dominion  long,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord 
shall  prosper  in  His  hands  ” ;  “  that  the  forces 
of  the  Gentiles  shall  come  bending  unto 
Thee”;  that  “Ho  shall  bring  His  sons  from 
afar,  and  His  daughters  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth” ;  that  “  isles  of  the  sea  shall  wait  for 
His  law”;  and  “Ethiopia  shall  stretch  out 
her  hands  unto  Thee.”  Such  are  some  of  the 
representations  of  the  prophets,  without  in¬ 
dicating  the  length  of  the  time. 

But  there  are,  and  always  have  boon,  those 
who  prefer  the  religion  of  Sight,  as  the  Apos¬ 
tle  Thomas  did.  Christ  accepts  that  religion, 
but  He  pronounces  no  blessing  upon  it.  It  is 
the  religion  of  FaM— which  works  by  love 
and  purifies  the  heart — which  Ho  owns  and 
blesses  among  the  children  of  men.  The 
voice  of  Christ  is  still  hoard  speaking  to  His 
disciples,  saying  “  Let  not  your  heart  bo  trou¬ 
bled;  neither  let  it  bo  afraid.”  There  are 
many  thousand  years  yet  for  His  chosen  to 
carry  on  the  glorious  contest.  A  single  Mil¬ 
lennium  is  too  short  a  period  for  Christ’s 
kingdom  to  accomplish  its  far-reaching  and 
majestic  ends.  The  sure  word  of  prophecy 
is  that  “  Ho  shall  hold  his  dominion  long,” 
and  “  The  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover 
the  earth  as  the  waters  do  the  seas.”  The 
knowledge  of  sin  bears  rule  yet.  Look  at  the 
systems  of  idolatry  in  India,  in  China,  in  Ja¬ 
pan,  in  Africa,  aside  from  all  the  sin  in  Chris¬ 
tian  lands,  in  spite  of  the  redeeming  power 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Let  those  who  have 
the  religion  of  Faith  press  on  with  holy  bold¬ 
ness,  and  not  stop  to  contend  with  those  who 
have  only  the  religion  of  Sight.  The  bless¬ 
ing  is  with  the  religion  of  Faith,  from  Abra¬ 
ham,  the  father  of  the  faithful,  down  to  the 
present  hour.  Throe  hundred  and  sixty-five 
thousand  years  will  give  our  Saviour  time 
enough  to  “put  down  all  rule  and  authority 
and  power,”  and  “then  cometh  the  end  when 
He  shall  give  up  the  kingdom  to  God  oven 
the  Father.”  Then  shall  He  be  seen  coming 
in  the  clouds  of  heaven  to  gather  all  nations 
before  Him,  and  to  be  admired  by  that  throng 
which  no  man  can  number,  who  have  washed 
their  robes  in  His  blood,  and  made  them 
white.  _ 


According  to  a  recent  decision  at  'NYashing- 
ton,  bills,  deeds,  insurance  policies,  and  other 
similar  unsigned  documents,  can  be  sent  by 
mail  as  third-class  matter,  one  cent  for  two 
ounces;  an  executed  document,  such  as  a  re¬ 
ceipted  bill,  requires  letter  postage.  The 
whole  history  of  postal  legislation  in  this 
country  shows  that  any  reduction  of  rates 
and  liberalizing  of  regulations,  is  sure  to  re¬ 
sult  in  an  increased  use  of  the  mails  by  the 
people.  Many  predicted  that  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  postal  cards  would  reduce  the  Income 
from  letter  postage,  but  the  opposite  has 
proved  true.  The  sale  of  stamps  for  the 
year  just  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
postal  cards,  amounted  to  $15,840,000;  the 
next  year  it  was  $16,681,000;  and  the  next, 
$17,225,000;  while  last  year  it  eame  up  to 
$19,468,000,  and  the  sale  of  postal  cards 
amounted  to  $2,000,000. 


(SJtiUtrten  at 

A  SUMMER  AT  PEAC  E  COTTAGE. 

BY  S.  W.  PIVATT. 

[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year 
1879,  by  8.  W.  PBATT,  In  the  ofllce  of  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  at  Washington.) 

AUNT  lUCILLA  AND  HER  NIECES. 

Aunt  Lucllla  was  not  only  a  good  aunt  to 
all  the  young  people  who  know  her,  but  aunt 
in  particular  to  two  grown  up  and  married 
nieces,  who  regarded  her  almost  as  a  mother. 

A  devoted  mother  she  had  also  been  to  a  large 
family  of  her  own,  which  she  had  trained  up 
and  sent  out  into  the  working  w'orld. 

The  village  in  which  Peace  Cottage  was  lo¬ 
cated  was  beautiful  for  situation,  set  upon  a 
hill,  from  which  you  could  look  off  upon  fine 
stretches  of  rolling  country.  The  Cottage 
stood  on  the  corner,  a  little  below  the  village, 
near  enough  for  every  advantage  of  school 
and  society  and  church,  yet  far  enough  away 
to  afford  ample  room  for  a  pleasant  combina¬ 
tion  of  village  and  farm  life.  The  large  yard 
in  front  was  full  of  trees,  making  the  house 
shady  and  cool  in  Summer  and  warm  in  Win¬ 
ter,  and  hall  revealing  and  half  concealing  it 
from  the  passer-by.  Peace  Cottage  itself  was 
a  roomy,  old-fashioned  house,  with  high  ga¬ 
bles,  facing  east  and  south,  and  with  a  wing 
on  the  west,  which  contained  the  family  sit¬ 
ting-room  overlooking  the  garden.  On  the 
south  ran  a  broad  verandah,  and  back  to¬ 
wards  the  north  stretched  the  ample  kitchen, 
with  its  big  buttery  and  store  room  near  to 
the  brick  oven,  and  still  farther  back  was  the 
wash-room,  with  its  arch  and  the  capacious 
woodshed.  Above  this  was  the  great  cham¬ 
ber,  whore  in  cold  weather  the  children  used 
to  play,  and  where  they  spent  many  an  hour 
quietly  ransacking  its  curious  stores.  Back 
of  all,  and  surrounding  the  carriage  barn, 
was  the  old  orchard,  every  tree  of  which  the 
children  know  by  name,  and  watched  in  its 
season.  Below  the  hill,  on  the  west,  down 
which  they  used  to  .slide,  was  the  old  barn, 
with  its  lofty  mows,  where  the  boys  loved  to 
play.  Near  the  barn  ran  the  brook,  bordered 
with  willows,  from  which  they  carved  whis¬ 
tles,  and,  wading  in  the  water,  floated  their 
little  fleet.  'We  cannot  begin  to  do  justice  to 
the  exterior  of  this  dear  old  homestead. 
Pleasant,  however,  as  was  the  outside  of 
Peace  Cottage,  you  no  sooner  entered  the 
house  than  you  felt  that  hospitality  was  writ¬ 
ten  upon  the  furniture  of  its  rooms  as  well  as 
upon  the  faces  of  its  inmates. 

Everything  seemed  to  say  “'Welcome  and 
all  for  use,”  and  you  wore  at  your  ease  at 
onoe.  How  this  name  originated  we  do  not 
know,  but  it  well  describes  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house  and  the  character  of  Aunt  Lucilla, 
its  mistress.  All  sorts  of  people  came  to  her 
on  all  kinds  of  errands.  The  poor  came  free¬ 
ly  for  aid,  the  ignorant  for  instruction,  the 
troubled  for  counsel,  and  the  afflicted  for 
comfort,  and  none  ever  went  away  without 
feeling  that  they  had  been  befriended. 

Aunt  Lucilla’s  face  was  itself  a  benediction. 
Both  peace  and  strength  were  written  upon  it. 
Her  voice  was  gentle,  her  eyes  sympathetic, 
while  her  patience  in  hearing  and  helping, 
was  almost  inexhaustible.  You  could  also 
see  marks  of  soi'row  and  affliction,  for  peace 
and  patience  arc  fruits  of  trial  anti  discipline,  j 
She  had  been  through  a  varied  experience  of 
many  phases  of  life,  and  so  could  readily  put 
herself  in  another’s  place,  knowing  how  wise¬ 
ly  to  bestow  sympathy  and  help.  I  need  not 
say  that  it  was  her  love  to  Christ,  that  gave 
her  this  Christ-like  spirit,  and  her  faith  in 
Christ  that  sustained  her  in  peace,  and  cloth¬ 
ed  her  with  patience. 

In  the  humblest  homes  or  in  those  of  great¬ 
est  wealth  and  culture,  she  was  equally  wel¬ 
comed,  and  her  presence  was  counted  an  hon¬ 
or;  but  especially  among  her  own  family 
friends  was  she  hold  in  most  reverential  affec¬ 
tion,  as  the  heart  centre  of  the  circle.  She 
almost  always  had  some  of  her  children  or 
grandchildren  or  nieces  at  Peace  Cottage,  an 
invitation  to  which  was  coveted  by  all  of 
them.  In  the  Summer,  especially,  did  she 
delight  to  have  the  house  full.  She  had  been 
left  with  the  old  homestead,  and  with  means 
sufficient  for  comfort,  but  not  for  display,  for 
which  indeed  she  had  no  taste. 

At  the  time  in  which  the  events  of  this  sto¬ 
ry  occurred,  two  of  her  nieces  w'ere  spending 
the  months  of  July  and  August  at  Peace  Cot¬ 
tage.  Each  had  an  only  child  between  two 
and  throe  years  of  ago ;  one  a  boy,  Johnny, 
and  the  other  a  girl,  Grace.  These  nieces 
were  especially  dear  to  Aunt  Lucilla,  one  be¬ 
ing  the  daughter  of  a  dear  brother,  and  the 
other  of  a  darling  sister,  both  of  whom  God 
had  called  early  home  to  Himself.  Although 
they  had  been  much  under  her  influence  in 
their  younger ‘days,  their  training  had  been 
very  unlike,  and  she  had  a  particular  reason 
for  bringing  them  togotlier  at  Peace  Cottage 
this  Summer. 

There  was  as  marked  a  difference  in  the 
children  as  in  the  mothers.  Johnny  was  a 
bright  boy,  full  of  vitality,  yet  he  gave  but 
little  trouble  and  seemed  to  get  along  well 
without  any  government.  Grace  was  natural¬ 
ly  quieter,  but  had  already  learned  to  have 
her  own  way,  and  felt  at  liberty  to  demand 
everything  she  wanted,  and  flow  into  a  pas¬ 
sion  if  her  desires  wore  not  gratified.  Her 
mother  was  obliged  to  be  constantly  on  the 
watch  loss  she  should  injure  herself  or  do 
something  wrong,  and  was  in  a  continued 
quarrel  with  the  child.  If  thwarted  or  pun¬ 
ished,  Grace  would  sometimes  throw  herself 
on  the  floor  and  scream  and  kick  with  great 
violence.  This  was  peculiarly  mortifying  to 
her  mother,  who  wished  to  have  her  make  a 
good  impression  upon  Aunt  Lucilla,  and  also 
to  compare  favorable  with  Johnny. 

Aunt  Lucilla  noticed  all  these  things,  while 
she  appeared  as  if  she  did  not  see  them. 
When  her  mother  was  not  present,  however, 
she  exercised  her  authority  gently  but  firmly 
over  the  child.  Grace  soon  learned  that  she 
was  very  different  from  her  mother,  and  al¬ 
most  intuitively  obeyed  the  tone  of  her  voice 
and  the  look  of  her  eye. 

Laura,  Grace’s  mother,  observed  with  won¬ 
der  her  aunt’s  power  over  the  child,  and  wish¬ 
ed  to  learned  the  secret  of  it,  for  in  her  pres¬ 
ence,  although  nothing  was  said,  Grace  did 
not  act  as  when  alone  with  herself. 

Aunt  Lucilla  was  too  wise  to  seem  to  notice 
the  faults  of  the  child  or  the  mistakes  of  the 
mother,  or  to  make  comparisons  between  the 
children  and  their  mothers,  but  waited  her 
time  to  help  her  niece,  studying  how  she 
could  approach  the  subject  without  giving  of¬ 
fence. 


One  afternoon  when  the  newness  of  the 
visit  had  worn  off,  and  her  nieces  had  settled 
down  with  the  old  home-feeling,  and  were 
cosily  seated  with  their  sewing  in  the  family 
sitting-room.  Aunt  Lucilla  recalled  some  in¬ 
cidents  in  the  childhood  of  her  children,  and 
spoke  of  the  happy  times  she  used  to  have 
with  them  when  they  were  small,  loading  the 
convcrsati'jn,  as  she  had  wisely  planned,  to 
the  care  and  training  of  children. 

Helen,  Johnny’s  mother,  had  been  wishing 
an  opportunity  to  ask  her  some  questions 
about  how  she  trained  her  large  family,  which 
numbered  three  boys  and  four  girls, all  of  whom 
had  grown  up  to  useful  men  and  women,  and 
had  gone  out  from  the  homo-nest  to  homes  of 
their  own.  It  used  to  be  the  habit  of  these 
nieces  when  living  near  Peace  Cottage,  to  go 
to  Aunt  Lucilla  for  advice  upon  all  sorts  of 
subjects,  and  now  that  they  had  a  chance 
they  wanted  to  open  their  hearts  to  her  again. 

‘Aunt  Lucilla,’  said  Helen,  ‘  you  helped  me 
so  much  when  a  girl  about  sewing  and  cook¬ 
ing,  that  I  have  liad  no  trouble  with  my  house¬ 
keeping;  now  wont  you  tell  me  how  to  bring 
up  my  children,  and  how  to  be  a  good  wile, 
and  make  my  home  happy.  If  my  children 
only  come  out  as  well  as  yours,  I  shall  be  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied".’ 

Laura  added  eagerly,  ‘Odo,  Aunt  Lucilla. 

I  too  have  often  wished  I  could  come  to  you 
to  ask  question.s  about  Grace.  I  have  had  to 
learn  many  things  by  a  hard  experience,  and 
am  almost  discouraged.  I  know  you  could 
have  taught  mo,  and  saved  me  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.’ 

‘  There  are  many  things,’  Aunt  Lucilla  re¬ 
plied,  ‘  that  you  can  learn  onlj’  through  your 
own  experience ;  yet  the  experience  of  others 
may  save  you  much  trouble  and  many  mis¬ 
takes,  and  give  you  valuable  suggestions.  I 
started  out  with  a  great  many  ideas  and  ideals 
about  home  life  and  the  education  and  train¬ 
ing  of  my  children,  some  of  which  I  have 
realized,  and  others  not.  I  carried  out  my 
ideas  as  far  as  I  found  them  practical  and 
useful,  and  can  tell  j'ou  what  succeeded  and 
what  failed.  I  made  these  things  the  subject 
oi  'a  groat  deal  of  thought  and  experiment 
and  prayer,  and  do  feel  that  my  experience  is 
worth  something.  You  know  how  people 
come  to  me  for  all  sorts  of  advice,  so  that  I 
am  in  danger  of  thinking  myself  an  oracle.’ 

‘You  are  one,’  interrupted  Helen,  ‘and  we 
consult  you  with  the  utmost  confidence  in 
your  wisdom.’ 

‘  I  am  afraid  my  nieces  are  not  altogether 
impartial,’  she  continued.  ‘  I  have  some¬ 
times  had  serious  thoughts  of  writing  a  book 
upon  the  “  Philosophy  of  Happy  Homes,”  and 
more  particularly  upos  child  education  and 
training — for  this  is  the  central  idea  of  home 
— thinking  that  I  might  make  my  experience 
helpful  to  others,  but  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  find  the  time,  nor  have  I  really  dared 
to  undertake  it,  fearing  that  if  I  wrote  my 
book,  no  one  would  care  to  road  it.’ 

‘O  Auntie!’  exclaimed  Laura,  ‘that  is  just 
the  thing.  You  write  it  for  us,  just  as  you 
would  talk  to  us,  and  tell  us  our  faults  and 
how  to  mend  them ;  tell  us  just  what  you 
did,  and  how  you  did  it.  I  am  sure  every  wife 
and  mother  would  be  glad  to  read  it,  and 
thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  it.  All  the 
husbands  would  bless  you,  and  the  children 
too,  if  they  could  know  about  it.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  for  you  to  do  a  groat  deaLof 
good.’ 

‘  I  hardly  think  it  would  do,’  said  Aunt  Lu¬ 
cilla,  ‘  to  tell  you  too  personally  your  faults 
and  those  of  your  children.  Most  people  are 
very  sensitive  about  such  things.  Everybody 
sees  children’s  faults  but  their  parents.  Few 
can  say  “Let  the  righteous  smite  me  and  it 
shall  be  a  kindness,  lot  him  reprove  me  and 
it  shall  bo  an  excellent  oil  which  shall  not 
break  my  head.”  I  do  not  always  give  ad¬ 
vice  when  asked,  and  I  seldom  find  it  wise  to 
say  anything  to  parents  about  their  children’s 
faults,  or  to  try  to  mend  family  troubles.’ 

‘  Yes,  Auntie,’  said  Laura,  ‘  I  do  sincerely 
wish  to  know  my  faults,  especially  where  I 
fail  with  my  child.  I  have  more  serious 
thoughts  about  these  things  than  you  give  me 
credit  for,  and  Grace  is  too  dear  to  me  to  be 
spoiled  either  by  my  weakness  or  Ignorance; 
yet  I  feel  that  in  one  way  and  another  I  am 
not  bringing  her  up  as  I  ought.  At  any  rate 
she  makes  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  I 
am  worried  all  the  time  about  her.  I  can  see 
that  she  is  very  diffiertyit  from  Helen’s  boy, 
and  would  like  to  know  whether  the  difference 
is  in  the  mothers  or  in  the  children.  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  trouble  is  in  me,  for  boys  are 
generally  harder  to  manage  than  girls.’ 

‘I’m  afraid,’  said  Aunt  Lucilla,  ‘  that  your 
children  will  be  grown  out  of  your  reach  be¬ 
fore  I  get  my  book  written.’ 

‘  I  have  an  idea,’  said  Helen.  ‘  While  we 
are  here  lot  us  have  some  conversations  upon 
these  subjects.  Y’ou  give  us  some  chapters 
from  your  experience,  and  lot  us  ask  ques¬ 
tions.  When  the  girls  come,  wo  can  get  their 
experience  also.  Mary’  is  succeeding  splen¬ 
didly,  and  children  are  her  delight ;  and  she 
is  the  strongest  advocate  of  making  home4‘ 
heart-homo,  I  over  know.  Then  when  Uncle 
James  comes,  wo  can  get  some  talks  from  him 
for  our  husbands.  Really,  Auntie,  how  can 
w'o  make  our  Summer  at  Peace  Cottage  more 
profitable,  if  it  will  not  be  too  much  trouble 
for  you  ?  ’ 

‘  Nothing  would  please  me  more,’  said  Aunt 
Lucilla,  ‘  than  to  help  you  in  this  way.  Your 
children  are  very  dear  to  mo,  and  seem  al¬ 
most  like  my  own ;  and  it  would  grieve  me 
beyond  measure  not  to  have  them  grow  up 
good  and  useful  men  and  women,  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  will  surely  become  if  you  are  faith¬ 
ful  mothers.  I  want  above  all  earthly  bless¬ 
ings  to  see  you  happy  wives  and  mothers  in 
happy  homes.’ 

‘  Well,’ suggested  Laura,  ‘let  us  begin  to¬ 
morrow.  Y’ou  choose  the  topics  and  follow 
out  the  plan  you  thought  of  for  your  book, 
and  we  will  ask  questions.’ 

‘  I  went  so  far  once,’  said  Aunt  Lucilla,  ‘  a* 
even  to  block  out  the  contents  of  a  book,  an^ 
the  subjects  grew  wonderfully  upon  me.  Pe^ 
haps  I  can  make  use  of  my  notes  in  the  wa^ 
you  suggest.  I  will  think  of  it,  my  dear4 
and  let  you  know  my  conclusion  to-morrow.'! 

She  thought  much  about  it  that  night,  and 
prayed  over  it,  being  especially  anxious  tj^'" 
help  Laura  in  her  home  life  and  in  traininif 
her  girl,  before  it  should  be  too  late.  She 
concluded  that  by  following  out  the  plan  of 
the  notes,  she  could  make  the  talks  loss  pel 
sonal. 

We  .sleep,  but  the  loom  of  life  never  stops: 
and  the  pattern  w'hlch  was  weaving  when  the 
sun  went  down,  is  weaving  when  it  comes  up 
to-morrow. 
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FARMERS  DEPARTMENT. 

KEEPING  APPLES. 

pon  this  subject  the  Germantown  Tel- 
iph  says :  1st.  Apples  to  be  good  keep- 
'  must  be  free  from  bruise  or  blemish. 
They  must  be  spread  out  on  shelves  or 
ied  in  barrels,  and  kept  in  an  atmos- 
re  of  from  forty  to  fifty  degrees,  better 
1  forty  to  forty-five — that  is  at  a  tem- 
iture  as  equable  as  possible.  Some 
its  are  just  the  thing,  and  preserve 
a  beautifully.  Others  are  too  moist, 
ere  this  is  the  case  a  few  bushels  of 
'lime  should  be  used.  Sliding  shelves, 
ches  apart,  latticed  bottom  with  a 
to  layer  of  fruit,  are  extremely  conven- 
,aB  they  allow  of  constant  examina- 
without  disturbing  the  fruit.  A  f i  lend 
rmed  us  some  years  ago,  that  with  a 
e  stand  of  these  shelves  in  his  cellar, 
s  few  inches  of  lime  on  the  bottom  of 
liar,  he  kept  his  apples  into  May,  in 
ect  condition  and  of  good  fiavor. 

CAYENNE  PEPPER  FOR  FOWLS, 
writer  in  the  Country  Gentleman  says : 
is  species  of  pepper  is'found  to  be  very 
eflcial  for  fowls,  if  given  in  moderate 
ntities,  and,  on  account  of  its  purity,  is 
e  preferred  before  that  kept  by  ilealers. 
not  only  a  preventive  of  disease,  but 
otes  growth  and  egg  production, 
ing  as  a  tonic'  on  the  system,  it  keeps 
birds  in  a  healthy  condition,  without 
h  there  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
e  proceeds.  The  proper  way  to  admin- 
•  the  tonic  is  in  a  liquid  form,  end  this 
ne  through  the  drink.  Pepper  is  high- 
eneficial  in  the  months  of  September 
October,  or  during  moulting  season, 
it  not  only  increases  the  growth  of 
hers,  but  gives  warmth  and  tone  to  the 
>d,  and,  fed  with  good  nutritious  food, 
sts  in  keeping  up  the  strength  of  the 
This  is  highly  necessary  at  this 
od,  for  it  is  the  most  delicate  one  in 
existence  of  the  fowl.  All  medicines, 
.ever,  should  be  given  in  reasonable 
ntities,  as  ovei’doing  amounts  to  the 
le  thing  as  underdoing.  Take  about 
?e  pods  of  ripened  cayenne  pepper, 
ise  them  slightly,  and  pour  on  nearly 
nt  of  boiUng  water.  This  quantity  will 
ion  a  gallon  of  drink,  which  may  be 
lied  daily,  or  as  the  fowls  consume  it, 
will  contain  sufficient  strength  for  a 
k  for  a  moderate-sized  fiock,  say  20  or 
irds  of  the  small  breeds.  Fowls  con- 
b  a  large  quantity  of  drink,  and,  after 
^g  once  accustomed  to  it,  rather  relish 
pungent  fiavor. 

A  HINT  TO  HORSEMEN. 

e  man  who  has  been  exposed  to  heat 
y  fatigue,  and  is  suffering  from  thirst, 
es  not  indulge  freely  in  the  use  of  cold 
er.  He  calls  for  tea  or  coffee,  the  hot- 
fhe  better,  and  is  soon  refreshed.  But 
or  horse,  reeking  at  every  pore,  can- 
11  for  drink.  The  careful  owner  pru- 
y  withholds  the  cooling  draught,  till 
animal  has  had  time  to  cool.  A  livery- 
f  who  has  had  a  long  and  successful 
rience,  finds  it  wise  to  treat  his  horses 
e  would  himself  be  treated,  not  with  a 
of  tea,  but  with  copious  draughts  of 
m,  water.  This  allays  thirst  with  no 
ble  danger,  since  it  is  not  the  water 
harms  the  horse,  but  the  •violent 
;c,  caused  by  the  sudden  lowering  of 
yefature  by  swallowing  cold  water. 

TREE  SWINDLERS. 

re  is  no  question  that  the  frauds 
are  practised  all  through  the  coun- 
by  the  dishonest  venders  of  fruit  and 
mental  trees,  are  largely  owing  to  the 
ranee  of  purchasers.  The  wealthy 
er  of  a  handsome  residence  which  we 
id  had  set  out  last  Spring  several  tree 
or  “  standards  ”  on  his  ornamental 
mds,  ha\Tng  procured  them  of  a  travel- 
“  agent.”  He  had  claimed  to  repre- 
a  well  known  and  respectable  nur- 
In  Rochester,  but  on  looking  at  the 
jd  bill-heads  which  the  owner  show- 
,  we  found  the  stolen  name  of  a  nur- 
but  without  any  clue  to  the  locality, 
ithout  the  name  of  the  nurseryman, 
lants  were  three  feet  high,  budded 
:  dog  rose  with  one  season’s  growth 
the  single  inserted  bud.  “  What  did 
an  charge  you  for  these  rose  trees  ?  ” 
r  inquiry.  “  We  paid  him  five  dol- 
r  each,  and  he  sold  at  least  one  hun- 
n  the  ■village  at  that  price.”  This 
f  course  five  times  the  regular  nur- 
an’s  price  for  such  plants,  even  if 
proved  true  to  name.  This  is  a  sin- 
em  of  what  is  occurring  all  through 
nion. 

re  are  several  reasons  why  such 
lers  escape  detection  more  easily 
in  other  business  transactions.  Trees 
irubs  are  sold  when  bare  of  leaves, 
w  have  the  skill  to  recognize  all  the 
*nt  sorts  with  so  little  to  judge  from, 
owers  on  ornamentals  may  not  show 
Ives  under  a  year  or  two,  and  fruit 
not  till  several  yeais.  Before  that 
„e  vender  is  far  beyond  reach.  Even 
the  trees  bear  fruit,  the  purchaser 
entirely  unac<iuainted  with  the 
jr  of  each  sort,  and  not  know 
r  he  is  cheated  or  not.  A  man  who 
lUght  gooseberry  bushes  of  a  rare 
gtly  variety,  or  at  least  claimed  to 
h,  complained  that  they  bore  cur- 
‘  Nothing  wrong  about  that,”  said 
ly-tongued  vender,  “  that  sort  al- 
irs  currants  the  first  year,”  and 
baser,  ashamed  at  his  ignorance, 
ing  more  to  say. 

is  but  one  remedy  for  all  this 
J  and  that  is  more  knoicledge.  Pur- 
rt  must  inform  themselves  who  are 
rorthy  nurserjmien,  and  they  must 
how  to  find  who  are  their  accredited 
d.  They  can  then  buy  of  men  who 
ot  defraud  them,  either  in  sort  or  in 
They  must  also  inform  themselves 
character  of  the  leading  standard 
es  of  fruits.  This  knowledge  is  to 
aired  by  reading  books  and  periodi- 
the  subject,  and  by  continued  ob- 
n.  But  if  they  read  only  political 
instead  of  those  on  horticulture 
ing,  and  attend  only  political  con- 
instead  of  those  on  rural  improve- 
tbey  will  continue  to  make  them- 
aubjects  for  tree  impostors.  In- 
of  planting  their  grounds  with  well 
aid  proved  standard  varieties  of 
ey  will  be  attracted  by  high-pric- 
eiB,  such  aM  strawberries  growing 
and  raspberries  growing  on  grape- 

ore  mtoute  knowledge  will  enable 
to  go  still  farther.  The  practised 
the  skilful  fruit-grower  at  once  dis- 
les  the  different  sorts  of  the  young 
fore  a  leaf  appears,  and  he  knows 
t  s  label  a  Swkel  from  a  Bartlett 
9,  a  Flemish  Beauty  from  an  An- 
readily  as  the  farmer  knows  a 
orn  from  an  Alderney  cow,  or  a 
from  a  Leicester  sheep.  This 
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knowledge  is  not  at  all  difficult  of  acquire¬ 
ment,  and  the  possessor  cannot  be  readily 
imposed  on  by  a  swindler. 

Our  advice  to  any  of  our  readers  who 
may  fear  imposition,  is  to  send  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  nurserymen  who  advertise  in  our 
columns,  for  their  descriptive  catalogut's. 
From  these  they  may  learn  prices,  and  the 
most  approved  sorts.  As  a  matter  of  safe¬ 
ty,  order  directly  of  these  nurseries,  or 
else  after  haring  obtained  from  the  owners 
the  names  of  their  agents  for  that  district, 
obtain  the  trees  through  those  agents. 
Never  trust  the  mere  verbal  statement  of  a 
vender  who  is  a  stranger  to  you.  It  will 
do  no  harm  at  all  to  exercise  what  may 
seem  needless  caution  and  suspicion.  By 
domg  so,  you  perform  an  act  of  kindness 
to  the  honest  nurseryman  and  to  his  agents. 

Let  every  man  who  owns  any  land  or 
plants  a  tree  inform  himself  on  all  these 
points.  He  ought  not  to  present  the  con¬ 
stant  temptation  to  fraud  from  impostors 
by  his  ow’n  voluntary  ignorance.  The  time 
spent  in  idle  conversation  in  stores  and 
blacksmith  shops,  or  in  reading  in  news¬ 
papers  what  will  never  be  of  use  to  him  a 
week  hence,  properly  directed,  would  give 
him  in  a  short  time  all  the  information 
needed  for  selecting,  securing  and  plant¬ 
ing  trees  and  shrubs  for  his  own  grounds, 
and  for  benefiting  the  country  at  large  by 
his  successful  example. 

HARVESTERS  ON  THE  PLAINS. 

Where  do  the  men  come  from  that  help 
handle  these  large  crops?  Farmers  de¬ 
pend,  first,  on  the  emigrants,  who  fiock 
into  a  country  subject  to  homestead  ;  sec¬ 
ond,  on  wheat  harvest  “tramps.”  These 
men  start  in  Texas  and  follow  the  harvest 
North.  Some  keep  on  the  line  of  the  riv¬ 
ers.  They  work  in  Texas  until  her  harvest 
is  saved.  Then  they  strike  for  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River,  and  there  take  boat  for  the 
North.  When  they  reach  a  point  wdiere 
the  wheat  is  not  cut,  they  disembark  and 
go  to  w^ork.  Finishing  there,  they  go  fur¬ 
ther  North,  and  so  keep  on. until  Minneso¬ 
ta  is  reached,  ceasing  work  only  when  the 
great  fields  of  wheat  on  the  Red  River  and 
Dakota  plains  are  cut.  Other  men  get  in 
their  wagons  and  drive  North.  These,  in 
hundreds  of  vehicles,  can  be  seen  going 
North  to-day.  They  have  cut  the  crop  of 
Texas.  The  crop  of  Southern  Kansas  has 
been  saved  by  them.  The  farmers  of  Ne¬ 
braska  are  looking  toward  the  Southern 
horizon  for  the  white-topped  wagons  to 
roll  into  sight.  Soon  they  will  be  among 
the  hills  of  the  Dakota  plains.  These  men 
are  the  best  of  harvest  hands.  But  some 
of  them  have  very  imperfect  ideas  of  the 
rights  of  personal  property,  and  are  es¬ 
pecially  loose  in  morals  in  regard  to  horses. 

The  larger  part  of  the  wheat  raised  in 
the  West  is  sold  to  buyers  in  the  little  vil¬ 
lages  along  the  Western  railroads.  The 
buyers,  three  or  four  in  number,  club  to¬ 
gether.  Almost  daily  they  meet  and  agree 
upon  the  price  they  will  pay  for  wheat,  and 
how  they  will  grade  it.  Their  purchases 
are  pooled,  and  the  profits  divided  pro 
rata  between  the  members  of  the  pool. 

Though  the  wheat  is  free  from  rye,  is 
round,  plump,  and  weighs  sixty-three 
pounds  per  bushel,  it  is  never  No.  1,  sel¬ 
dom  No.  2,  but  generally  No.  3.  This  sys¬ 
tem  of  organized  plunder  on  the  part  of 
the  buyers,  is  known  to  the  wheat  growers  ; 
but  they  can  do  nothing.  The  railroad  re¬ 
fuses  to  furnish  them  cars  if  they  wish  to 
ship  their  own  wheat.  Or  if  they  do  get 
cars  and  ship,  something  is  apt  to  happen 
to  their  car.  It  leaks,  or  the  wheat-thieves 
make  a  raid  on  it,  or  the  grain  commis¬ 
sion  men  of  Kansas  City  swindle  them  ;  or 
the  grain  inspectors  of  Kansas  City  or  St. 
Louis  make  fraudulent  inspections  in  the 
interest  of  the  commission  men,  who  own 
them.  So  the  venture  results  disastrously 
to  the  small  grower  who  struck  for  free¬ 
dom,  and  with  his  hatred  of  I'ailroads  and 
middlemen  strengthened,  he  returns  to 
his  farm  to  load  his  wagons  with  wheat  to 
be  sold  at  the  local  pool.  Those  men  look 
at  it,  say  it  is  musty,  damp,  damaged,  rye- 
mixed,  off  color,  not  through  the  sweat, 
and  so  beat  the  price  down.  The  farmer, 
knowing  the  grain  to  be  sound,  plump, 
well  sweated,  and  over-weight,  can  do 
nothing.  He  sees  it  graded  No.  3,  takes 
the  price  of  No.  3,  and  knows  it  is  No.  1. 
And  he  wonders  if  justice  will  ever  govern 
the  affairs  of  this  world.  And  I  w'onder 
that  he  preserves  any  of  the  sweetness  of 
human  nature  in  his  soul. 

ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

Gapes  is  the  result  of  parasitic  worms 
in  the  windpipe.  The  only  cure  is  to  dis¬ 
lodge  them.  This  is  sometimes  success¬ 
fully  done  by  putting  the  chicks  in  a  box, 
covering  the  top  with  a  piece  of  muslin, 
and  dusting  fine  lime  through  the  cloth. 
The  chicks  breathe  the  lime,  and  as  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  worms,  these  let 
go  of  the  membranes,  and  are  dislodged 
%  the  coughing  and  sneezing  of  the  chicks. 
To  prevent  gapes,  the  chicks  should  not 
be  kept  on  ground  where  fowls  have  pre¬ 
viously  been. 

Bishop  Huntington,  of  the  diocese  of 
Central  New  York,  is  spending  his  vaca¬ 
tion  at  Hadley,  Massachusetts.  In  the  old 
homesteail  six  successive  generations  have 
been  born,  married,  and  died.  For  more 
than  twenty  years  the  bishop  has  had  the 
care  of  the  estate,  living  there  only  two  or 
three  months  of  the  year.  He  is  a  lover 
of  cattle,  and  raises  constantly  some  spec¬ 
imens  of  Alderneys,  Kerrys,  or  Holsteins, 
preferring  the  former.  The  land  is  rich, 
and  very  favorable  for  the  tobacco  crop, 
which  is  now'  the  staple  of  the  region  ;  but 
a  tobacco  plant  was  never  seen  on  the 
bishop’s  acres.  His  common  saying,  when 
urged  to  go  into  that  culture,  is  :  “  God 
made  this  soil  to  yield  something  that  will 
nourish  man  or  beast,  and  without  sitting 
in  judgment  on  my  neighbors,  I  choose  t<.> 
follow  the  Maker’s  plan.” 

The  fear  among  British  farmers  of  a 
continued  supply  of  such  cheap  wheat  as 
we  are  sending  now,  is  unfoumled.  The 
wheat-producing  power  of  these  United 
States  has  beeq  enormous  so  long  as  the 
virgin  soil  lasted  in  each  newly  settled 
zone.  When  that  zone  became  exhausted, 
the  centre  of  wheat  growing  moved  west¬ 
ward,  and  the  enormous  emigration  to 
new  land  during  the  past  five  years  of  de¬ 
pression,  has  produced  such  an  over-sup¬ 
ply  of  wheat  that  the  price  has  been  great¬ 
ly  depressed.  The  same  thing  has  occur¬ 
red  before,  over  and  over  again,  but  there 
were  always  plenty  of  new  settlements  to 
go  to  before.  Now,  however,  we  are  near 
the  western  boundary  of  wheat  lands  (un¬ 
less  we  go  north  to  tlie  Saskatchewan), 
and  the  time  is  not  very  remote  when,  in¬ 
stead  of  getting  heavy  crops  off  the  natu¬ 
ral  soil,  manures  will  be  generally  neces¬ 
sary  here  as  well  as  in  Britain.  When  that 
time  comes,  or  when  any  unfavorable  har¬ 
vest  comes,  wheat  will  be  high  enough 
again  to  please  all  growers,  and  to  grieve 
all  consumers.  The  agriculturists  of  the 
old  States  are  suffering  about  as  much  as 
those  in  Britain  from  Western  competition, 
but  when  prices  will  warrant  the  expense 
of  an  adequate  application  of  fertilizers, 
agriculture  in  these  old  States  and  in  Eu¬ 
rope  will  be  prosperous  again. — Witness. 


HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

A  DeHtructive  DUeaKe. 

Professor  ('handler,  who  was  in  confer¬ 
ence  with  Postmaster  James  a  few  days 
ago  in  relation  to  the  best  method  of  dis¬ 
infecting  the  mails,  made  the  remark  that 
the  terror  excited  by  an  uncommon  dis¬ 
ease  was  very  curious,  adding  that  scarlet 
fever  caused  more  deaths  in  New  I'ork 
State  last  year  than  yellow  fever  did  in  the 
South,  and  yet  failed  to  excite  public  ap¬ 
prehension  or  to  make  people  ordinarily 
careful  to  prevent  infection. 

DlxeaseR  by  Books. 

The  danger  of  transmitting  disease  by 
books,  has  been  investigated  by  the  Chica¬ 
go  Public  Library  directors.  They  have 
corresponded  with  physicians  and  librari¬ 
ans  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but 
not  one  has  ever  known  of  a  case  of  con¬ 
tagious  disease  having  been  imparted  by  a 
book  from  a  circulating  library. 

Physical  Culture. 

Hanlan,  the  successful  oarsman,  attri¬ 
butes  much  of  his  muscular  power  to  his 
temperate  habits  and  entire  absence  from 
the  use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco.  He  says 
that  “  the  best  physical  i)erformances  can 
only  be  secured  througli  absolute  absti¬ 
nence  from  their  use.  This,”  he  says,  “  is 
my  rule,  and  I  find,  after  three  years’  con¬ 
stant  work  at  the  <  >ar,  that  I  am  better 
able  to  contend  in  a  great  iftce  than  when 
I  first  commenced.  In  fact,  I  believe  that 
the  use  of  liquor  and  tobacco  has  a  most 
injurious  effect  upon  the  sj-stem  of  an  ath¬ 
lete  by  irritating  the  vitals,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  weakening  the  system.  I  eat  whole¬ 
some  food,  avoid  violent  exertion,  and  cul¬ 
tivate  a  cheerful  state  of  mind,  that  sweet 
sleep  may  follow  my  daily  work.” 

Coffee  and  Kr;;  for  Sick  PerNoiis.  * 

A  sick  person  wanting  nourishment  and 
having  lost  aiipetite,  can  often  be  sustain¬ 
ed  by  the  following,  when  nothing  else 
could  be  taken  :  Make  a  strong  cup  of  cof¬ 
fee,  adiling  boiling  milk  as  usual,  only 
sweetening  rattier  more  ;  take  an  egg,  beat 
yolk  and  white  together  thoroughly  ;  boil 
the  coffee,  milk,  and  sugar  together,  and 
pour  it  over  the  beaten  egg  in  the  cup  you 
are  going  to  serve  it  in.  This  simple  re¬ 
cipe  is  used  frequently  in  hospital  i)rac- 
tice.  Secure  proper  ventilation  of  the  sick 
room,  without  producing  draughts.  Smell 
is  an  excellent  guide  as  to  the  state  of  air  ; 
if  air  is  sweet,  there  is  but  little  dread  to 
be  felt.  The  virulence  of  any  poison  which 
causes  the  spread  of  disease,  is  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  concentration  in  close  rooms, 
and  decreased  by  dilution  and  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  air. 

Are  Binpty  Houses  Dangrerous? 

This  question  may  be  fitly  asked  and 
answered  at  a  season  wlien  thousands  of 
families  are  thinking  about  deserting  their 
homes  for  a  few'  weeks  to  enjoy  themselves 
in  travel.  It  is  asserted  that  houses  that 
have  been  shut  up  for  a  time  may  become 
breeders  of  disease  when  they  are  re-oc- 
cupied,and  that  such  disorders  as  typhoid 
fever  and  diphtheria  have  occurred  under 
these  circumstances.  The  cause  is  consid- 
ereci  to  lie  in  the  disuse  of  cistern  pipes 
and  drains,  the  putrefaction  that  is  engen¬ 
dered  bj'  the  impure  air  in  them,  the  un¬ 
impeded  access  of  this  foul  air  into  the 
house,  which  is  at  all  events  not  interfered 
with  by  the  closing  of  doors  and  windows 
against  the  fresh  air.  There  is,  fortunate¬ 
ly,  a  very  simple  remedy  in  such  coses. 
(In  returning  to  town  pater-families  should 
take  care  to  see  that  the  pipes  and  drains 
are  in  good  order,  that  the  cellars  and 
closets  are  freed  of  rubbish,  and  that  the 
whole  house  is  thoroughly  well  aired  be¬ 
fore  the  fiat  for  re-possession  goes  forth. 
Carbolic  acid  plentifully  used  in  the  cellar 
is  both  a  cheap  and  a  valuable  disinfect¬ 
ant.  If  these  straight-forward  precautions 
are  observed,  no  personal  harm  can  result 
from  the  home-coming  of  the  pleasure 
seekers. 

■  -  ^  •»  ^  - 

RECIPES. 

White  Wax  Prevents  Spotting. — Put  a 
piece  of  w'hite  wax  in  the  wrappings  of 
your  parcel  of  gloves  when  you  put  them 
away  ;  it  will  prevent  their,  spotting.  The 
same  direction  applies  to  wrhite  silk  and 
satin  laid  aw'ay  in  boxes,  dressers,  or 
trunks. 

To  Raise  the  Pile  of  Velvet. — Wdien 
the  pile  is  pressed  down,  cover  a  hot 
smoothing  iron  with  a  wet  cloth,  and  hold 
the  velvet  firmly  over  it ;  the  vapors  aris¬ 
ing  w'ill  raise  the  pile  of  the  velvet  with 
the  assistance  of  a  light  whisk. 

IVIoLAssES  PoraD  Cake.— One-half  cup  of 
sugar,  one-half  cup  of  molasses,  two-thirds 
of  a  cup  of  butter,  one-half  cup  of  sour 
milk,  tw'o  cups  of  flour,  two  eggs,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  saleratus  ;  flavor  with  cinna¬ 
mon  and  ginger. 

Rice  Cakes. — A  pint  of  cold,  boiled  rice, 
one-half  pint  of  bread  crumbs  ;  cover  w  ith 
milk  that  is  just  beginning  to  turn  sour, 
and  leave  in  a  cool  place  over  night.  In 
the  morning  add  one  quart  of  sour  milk, 
one  quart  of  flour,  two  beaten  eggs,  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  soda  (bicarbonate) 
to  sweeten  ;  bake  on  a  griddle ;  the  milk 
must  not  be  too  sour. 

Stuffed  Steak. — Select  a  good  round 
steak,  pound  well,  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  have  prepared  a  nice  dressing,  spread 
over  the  steak,  roll  and  tie  up  closely  with 
twine,  place  in  a  dripping  pan,  add  a  very 
little  w'ater,  and  bake  in  well-heated  oven, 
basting  frequently  with  butter  and  water. 
Make  a  gravy  of  the  drippings,  and  serve 
at  once,  or  it  makes  a  delicious  dish  sliced 
when  cold  for  lunch  or  ten. 

Cauliflower  Salad. — Boil  a  cauliflower 
in  salted  water  till  tender,  but  not  over¬ 
done  ;  when  cold,  cut  it  up  neatly  in  small 
sprigs.  Beat  up  together  three  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  oil  and  one  tablespoonful  of  tarra¬ 
gon  vinegar,  with  pepper  and  salt  to  taste ; 
rub  the  dish  very  slightly  with  garlic,  ar¬ 
range  the  pieces  of  cauliflower  on  it,  strew 
over  them  some  capers,  a  iittle  tarragon, 
chervil,  and  parsley,  all  finely  minced,  and 
the  least  bit  of  dried  thyme  and  marjoram 
powdered.  Pour  the  oil  and  vinegar  over, 
and  serve. 

Naphtha. — The  vexatious  night-foes  nev¬ 
er  met  a  more  deadly  enemy  than  naphtha, 
the  lighter  part  of  petroleum,  sold  under 
various  names  for  twenty-five  to  thirty 
cents  per  gallon.  Procure  a  machine  oil¬ 
er — one  that  holds  a  pint,  is  convenient. 
With  this  filled  with  naphtha  go  over  in  the 
same  way  as  in  oiling  a  sewing-machine, 
risiting  every  joint  and  crack  and  flaw  and 
spring  and  even  comers  of  mattresses.  It 
does  not  soil  carpet  or  bedding  or  wall  pa¬ 
per.  Sofas  and  cribs  may  be  drenched  in 
this  way,  and  if  daily  applied,  the  cause 
soon  ceases.  Only  one  precaution  should 
be  observed  ;  it  must  not  be  used  at  night, 
for  the  gas  arising  from  the  naphtha,  if 
mixed  with  the  atmosphere,  becomes  ex¬ 
plosive  if  a  light  be  applied.  Hence  it 
might  be  unsafe  in  a  room  with  a  cook- 
stove,  unless  the  fire  be  extinguished.  The 
gas  passes  away  in  an  hour.  The  same 
fluid  is  used  to  wash  kid  gloves.  Wash 
Uke  any  cloth,  and  rinse  till  clean,  chang¬ 
ing  the  fluid. 


foreign. 

The  Terrible  Famine. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Forrest,  British  Consul 
at  Tientsin,  that  the  deaths  from  starva¬ 
tion  in  China  during  the  late  famine  reach¬ 
ed  a  total  of  nine  and  a  half  millions,  is 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Hiliier,  also  of  the  con¬ 
sular  service,  who  within  six  months  has 
visited  the  desolated  provinces.  Whole 
districts  once  densely  populated,  are  now 
almost  uninhabited.  The  efforts  of  the 
government  to  send  aid,  were  frustrated  by 
the  bad  roads  and  the  fact  that  the  people 
en  route  seized  the  pack  horses  and  mules 
to  devour  them.  No  fiction  can  surpass 
in  horror  the  scenes  described  by  Mr.  For¬ 
rest. 

NeceHsity  of  a  ClirlRtiaii  Literature  for  India. 

Dr.  Dbllinger  in  a  recent  article  dwells 
upon  the  gross  impurity  of  the  Hindoo 
literature  as  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  A  circular  has  just  been  issued  by 
the  Cliristian  Vernacular  Education  Socie¬ 
ty  for  India,  setting  forth  the  necessity  for 
this  reason,  of  providing  good  reading 
matter  in  the  vernacular  tongue.  The 
lack  of  a  Christian  literature  cripples  the 
work  of  the  missionary  and  Zenana  teach¬ 
er  greatly,  parents  sometimes  objecting  to 
having  their  daughters  acquire  the  art  of 
reading,  because  of  the  cori  upting  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  native  writings.  The  great  mass 
of  the  literature  of  India,  including  even 
works  of  a  religious  nature,  is  hopelessly 
obscene.  Education  brings  this  debasing 
influence  home  to  every  awakening  mind, 
and  the  missionaries  are  not  willing  to 
teach  people  to  read  until  they  are  able  to 
give  tlhem  a  pure  and  elevating  literature. 
This  society  has  already  issued  7,135,171 
copies  of  different  publications,  and  they 
now'  appeal  for  an  increased  support  to 
enable  them  to  extend  their  publication  ■ 
w'ork  in  all  the  sixteen  native  languages 
spoken  by  the  240,000,0(X)  of  India. 

The  LewHiueu’R  Sunday. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Edinburgh  Scots¬ 
man  of  July  12th  writes :  It  is  well  known 
that  Wick  is  one  of  the  great  centres  of 
the  herring  fishing  enterprise  in  Scotland. 
As  many  as  1200  boats  have  been  employ¬ 
ed  at  this  port  in  one  season,  although 
from  want  of  success  in  recent  years  that 
number  has  been  reduced  by  one-half. 
Each  boat  is  manned  by  five  or  six  hands, 
forming  a  total  of  several  thousands  of 
additional  population  in  the  fishing  season. 
For  the  i)ast  week  many  hundreds  of  these 
hardy  toilers  of  the  sea  have  been  landed 
at  Scrabster  Pier,  Thurso,  from  Stornoway, 
en  route  for  the  Wick  and  cast  coast  fish¬ 
ing.  An  interesting  scene  was  presented 
on  Sunday  last  in  a  field  at  the  back  of  the 
Royal  Hotel,  Thurso.  Several  hundreds 
w  ere  landed  on  that  morning,  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  veneration  for  “  tlic  Sabbath  ” 
prevented  these  men  fr<nn  proceeding  fur¬ 
ther  on  their  journey,  and  they  made  the 
roadsides,  or  any  better  place  of  shelter, 
their  homo  until  Monday  dawned.  Lady 
John  Scott  of  Spottisw'ood,  an  annual  vis¬ 
itor  at  this  season,  in  recognition  of  this 
respect  on  the  part  of  these  strangers  for 
the  day  of  rest,  as  is  her  wont,  entertained 
all  those  who  tarried  in  Thurso  last  Sunday 
to  the  usual  repast  of  beer,  bread,  and 
cheese,  after  w'hich  a  short  religious  ser¬ 
vice  w'as  held  by  the  men  amongst  them¬ 
selves,  reading  from  the  Gaelic  Scriptures 
prayer  and  praise  from  the  Gaelic  psalms. 
Squatted  on  the  grass,  with  heads  uncov¬ 
ered,  and  a  reverential  expression  on  every 
face,  the  proceedings  Trcre  very  impressive. 
The  Knox  Memorial. 

On  Friday,  July  4,  a  meeting  of  gentle¬ 
men  favorable  to  the  erection  of  a  monu¬ 
ment  in  Edinburgh  to  John  Knox,  was 
held  at  Dr.  Williams’  Library,  East  Grafton 
street,  London.  Dr.  Chas.  Rogers  presid¬ 
ed,  and  there  w'as  a  fair  attendance  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  present.  Letters  of  apology  were 
read  from  Dean  Stanley  anil  Mr.  James 
Cowan,  M.P.,  the  latter  of  w'hom  stated 
that  owing  to.  ill  health  he  was  {>rocluded 
from  taking  an  active  part  in  the  meeting, 
but  added  that  “  to  a  worthy  memorial  of 
John  Knox  I  would  willingly  subscribe  a 
hundred  pounds.”  Dr.  Rogers  stated  that 
since  the  circulars  convening  the  meeting 
had  been  sent  out,  forty  persons  had  join¬ 
ed  the  committee,  including  the  Moderator 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  many  others. 
They  had,  besides,  a  nucleus  of  £3()0,  but  he 
might  explain  that  this  movement  was  not 
exactly  new’.  A  proposal  to  rear  a  monu¬ 
ment  in  Edinburgh  to  Knox  was  made 
eight  or  ten  years  ago.  The  initiation  of 
that  movement  w'as  principally  due  to  Dr. 
David  Laing  of  Edinburgh.  Three  or  four 
w'eeks  before  that  gentleman  died,  in  a  let¬ 
ter  which  he  wrote  to  him  (Dr.  Rogers)  re- 
feriing  to  this  subject,  he  said  quaintly, 
“  You  are  a  day  behind  the  fair,  for  I  have 
already  taken  up  the  matter,  and  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  has 
agreed  to  preside  at  a  public  meeting,  and 
all  Scotland  will  shortly  be  ablaze  on  the 
subject.”  Resolutions'  were  adopted  in 
support  of  the  object  of  the  meeting. 

ProfcHHor  Blaekie  on  tlie  Land  Laws. 

The  eighth  annual  assembly  of  the  Gae¬ 
lic  Society  of  Inverness  took  place  in  the 
Music  Hall  there  on  Thursday.  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  Lachlan  Macdonald 
of  Skaebost,  the  Chief  of  the  Society.  This 
being  the  week  of  the  great  sheep  and 
wool  fair  at  Inverness,  members  of  tlie  So¬ 
ciety  w'ere  present  at  the  Assembly  from 
all  parts  of  the  Highlands,  and  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  carrieil  on  with  w'onted  en¬ 
thusiasm.  There  was  abundance  of  High¬ 
land  music  and  dancing,  a  speech  from  the 
chairman  on  crofters  and  crofting,  and  a 
Gaelic  address  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macgre- 
gor,  Inverness,  while  Professor  Blackie 
discoursed  on  the  depopulation  of  the 
Highlands,  and  the  need  of  a  reform  of  the 
land  laws.  On  this  latter  subject  he  argued 
that  we  must  buckle  ourselves  to  the  re¬ 
adjustment  of  the.se  laws,  and  he  contend¬ 
ed  that  by  universal  admission  they  were 
in  some  respects  the  worst  possible,  and 
directly  calculated  to  keep  up  rather  than 
to  break  down  the  unnatural  antagonism 
of  interests  between  the  lords  of  the  land 
and  the  occupiers  of  the  soil,  to  which  our 
present  abnormal  agrarian  condition  was 
mainly  attributable.  We  must,  said  the 
Professor,  look  upon  the  accumulation  of 
large  estates  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  as  an 
exceptional  phenomenon,  which  a  wise 
Legislature  will  think  it  a  plain  duty  to 
counteract  rather  than  to  encourage  ;  and 
this  can  easily  be  done  when  the  duty  is 
once  clearly  acknowledged,  by  modifying 
the  law  of  succession,  by  rendering  illegal 
all  testamentary  dispositions  of  land,  un¬ 
der  whatever  guise,  to  persons  not  yet 
living,  by  declaring  war,  root  and  branch, 
against  the  entail  system,  by  removing 
without  mercy  the  artificial  hindrances 
which  our  system  of  conveyancing  lays  on 
the  transfer  of  landed  property,  by  adjust¬ 
ing  our  laws  of  land  tenure,  so  as  to  make 
them  always  lean  with  a  kindly  partiality 
to  the  weaker  rather  than  to  the  stronger 
party  in  the  contract,  by  setting  a  strict 
limit  to  the  sporting  propensities  of  idle 
gcntlemanship  in  every  case  when  it  tends 
to  encroach  on  the  industrial  use  of  the  soil, 
by  imposing  a  swingeing  tax  on  all  absen¬ 


tee  proprietors,  as  persons  who,  while  they 
drain  the  country  of  its  money,  make  no 
social  return  to  the  district  from  which 
they  derive  their  social  importance  ;  and 
finally,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  by  es¬ 
tablishing  a  national  fund  for  assisting 
small  tenants  and  crofters  in  favorable 
situations  to  buy  up  their  tenant-right  and 
constitute  themselves  into  peasant  pro- 
prietoi’s  with  absolute  ownership.  In  the 
natural  course  of  things,  if  Britain  is  not  to 
be  ruined,  these  changes  must  come  ;  and 
were  the  wisdom  of  our  aristocracy,  than 
whom  as  a  whole  a  more  respectable  body 
does  not  exist  in  Europe,  to  take  the  lead 
in  a  series  of  well-calculated  reforms  tend¬ 
ing  to  give  more  independence  and  man¬ 
hood  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  rather 
than  by  opposing  them  to  fan  the  flame  of 
a  great  agrarian  revolution  which  may 
break  out  volcanically  and  overwhelm 
them  perhaps  at  no  distant  date. 


A  bad  breath  may  result  from  acidity  of  the 
stomach  or  from  biliousness.  In  either  case  a  tew 
doses  of 

Tarrant’s  Seltzer  Aperient, 
administered  according  to  directions,  will  supplant 
this  unpleasant  companion  with  a  sweet  and  health¬ 
ful  one.  It  is  a  saline  corrective,  specially  suitable 
for  warm  weather,  and  leaves  the  system  strong  to 
do  Its  work  ot  recuperation. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS!  Newest,  largttt, 

bat,  most  productive.  In  pots  or  layers.  At  bottom prica. 
Plant  now.  Full  crop  next  year.  Circulars  free. 
Address  G.  H.  &  J.  H.  HALE,  South  Glastenbury,  Conn. 


MERHELl  k  COLEJIAN, 

NURSERYMEN, 

GENEVA,  N.  Y., 

ASK  THOSE  WANTING  FRUIT 
TREES,  GRAPE  VINES,  CUR- 
_4  RANT  AND  QUINCE  BUSHES,  en 

»  Also  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,^ 
•r;  &c.,  &c.,  to  correspond  with  them  before  buy- o 
ss  lug  elsewhere.  £2. 

o  Because,  1st.  Our  stock  Is  largo  In  quantity,  — 
superior  In  quality,  aed  true  to  name.  s 

g  Because,  2d.  We  can  and  will  offer  unprece-  __ 
dented  Inducements  to  all,  especially  to  such  S* 
as  buy  In  lots  of  100  to  600,  or  1,000  to  5,000  = 
^  trees,  or  larger  numbers  at  a  time.  jg- 

g  Because,  3d.  Our  reputation  Is  well  estab-  & 
S’  llshed  for  honorable  dealing  all  over  the  " 
g>  United  States,  and  our  long  experience  en- 
^  ahtet  u»  to  pack  trees  so  as  to  go  safely  thousands 
2  of  miles.  Reference:  Rev.  H.  M.  Field,  D.D., 
who  has  bought  of  us  about  2,000  standard 
and  Dwarf  Pears  for  his  Stockbridge  farm. 
Because,  4th.  We  have  several  new  and  spe- 
,  clal  things  which  we  are  Just  Introducing. 

For  example,  three  of  RICKETS’  GRAPES— 
Advance,  Imperial,  and  Don  Jtian,  which  having 
recently  |)urcha8ed,  we  now  wholly  control.  We 
olTer  the  Advance  vines — two  years  old— at  12 
.  each;  $18  per  dozen;  $100  per  100.  NEW 
y  APPLES  —  Alexaniler,  Walbridge,  Wealthy,  I'an  g 
Wyck,  $9  per  doz.  Powaukee,  Haas,  Tetofsky,-a 
^  $6  per  doz,  and  $35  per  100.  NEW  CHERRIES  » 

—  — Duelling,  D’  Olivet,  .Montmorency,  $9  per  doz.  ZX 
(=  NEW  PEARS — Souvenir  du  Congra,(}oodale,  Cham-  S" 
.2  bers,  Be.lle.du  Beaufort,  I’resident  Drouard,  $1  each.  = 

NEW  PEACHES — Alexaniler,  Amsdon,Steadly,  Fos- 
g  ter,  $3  per  doz.,  $20  per  100.  m 

S’  Wo  will  8Ui)ply  OLDER  and  WELL  KNOWN  ZT. 
«=  sorts  ot  FRUIT  TREES  at  wry  greatly  reduced 
prices,  as  Stamtard  and  Dwarf  Dear  'I'rees ;  Sum-  • 
mer  sorts — Bartlett,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  &c.  Au¬ 
tumn  sorts— Bomxvi  d’Anjou,  Duchess,  Flemish 
Beauty,  Sheldon,  Seckel,  4c.  Winter  sorts— 
Beurre  Clalrgeau,  Lawrence,  Vicar,  &c. 

DWARF  PEAK  TREES  at  $3  per  doz.,  $20  per 
100.  STANDARD  do.,  $6  per  doZ.,  $40  per  100. 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Apple  Trees:  Summer 
«or<«— Red  Astrachan,  Early  Harvest,  Sweet 
Bough,  &c.  Autumn  «ora— Malden’s  Blush,  Fall 
Pippin,  Rambler,  &c.  Winter  lorft— Baldwin, 
Greening,  King,  Spy,  Davis,  &c. 
c5  Dwarf  Apple  Trees,  $3..50  per  doz.,  $26  per  100.  pn 
O  Standard  Apple  Trea,  $3  per  doz.,  $20  per  100.,^ 
Cherry  'I'rees — Black  Tartarian,  Gov.  Wood,  » 
ir»  Bkirly  Richmond,  English  Moullo,  4c.,  $3.60  g. 
oa  per  doz. ;  $25  per  100;  $200  per  1,000.  g. 

■*=  Dlum  Trea — Lombar<l,  Reino  Claude,  Impe-,^ 
^  rial  Gage,  4o.,  $6  per  doz.,  $40  per  100.  _ 

u  /’eocATVecj!— EarlyandLateCrnwIord,George  g 
“  the  Fourth,  Honest  John,  BUirly  York,  4c.,  $2.60  * 
eo  per  doz.,  $15  per  100  3 

Apricots  and  Mectarines,  50c.  each,  $4  per  doz.  -g- 
Orange  Quince  Bushes,  50c.  each,  $4  per  doz.,  " 
$25  per  100. 

*5  drape  Vina  (2  years  old)— Concord,  Isabella,  g 
03  Catawba,  Iona,  Hartford,  4c.,  $20  per  doz.,  $10 
per  100.  Agawam,  Merrimack,  Wilder,  Salem,  *2 
Delaware,  4c  ,  $3  i)er  doz.,  $20  per  100.  Elvira,  g 
ca  Croton,  Israella,  Eumelan,  4c.,  $4.50  per  doz.,  S. 
*  $30  i«'r  100.  Brighton,  Walter,  Senosqua,  g 
“  Whitehall,  $9  per  doz.,  $60  per  100.  5. 

^  Currant  /fujAe«— Versaillaise,  Cherry,  White  _ 
Grape,  Black  Naples,  $2  per  doz.,  $10  per  100.  co 
03  Blackberry,  Raspberry,  and  Gooseberry  Plants,  SJ 
.2*  $2  per  doz.,  $10  per  100.  . 

fo  Ornamental  Trees — European  and  American  I? 

Mountain  Ash,  Oak-leaved  Mountain  Ash,  Kll-  *g 
g  inaruock  Weeping  Willow,  Negundo  Maple,  co 

—  Cut-leaved  Alder,  European  Alder,  European-a 

.g*  and  American  Lindens,  $8  to  $6  per  doz.,  $20  n> 
75  to  $40  per  100.  ““ 

•j;  Ornamental  Shrubs — Spireas,  Lilacs,  Deutzlas, 

03  Forsythias  Climbing  plants,  Roses,  4c.,  $3  per  O 
S"  doz.,  $20  per  100.  2 

IjJ  N.  B.— FURTHER  DISCOUNT  TO  THOSE  ^ 
BUYING  per  THE  THOUSAND,  or  TO  SELL 
AGAIN.  A’oiu  is  the  time  to  buy  for  delivery  In 
October  and  Movember  next.  Correspond  now. 

The  actual  cost  only  of  boxing,  moss,  and  packing, 
will  be  added  to  the  above. 

MERRELL  &  COLEMAN,  Geneva,  N.  Y, 


SPOOL  OTTON 


xuc:  BEST  FOB 

HAND  AND  MACHINE  WORK. 

For  sale  by  all  retailers.  Sole  Agents, 

WM.  HENRY  SMITH  db  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  602.  69  LEONARD  ST.,  N.  Y 

uTma^&Io. 

14TH  STREET  AND  6TH  AVENUE,  N.  Y., 

GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS  ESTAB 
LISHMENT. 

FOR  TWENTY  YEARS  THE  LEADERS  IN  POPULAR 
PRICES. 

Special  care  given  to  mall  orders  from  our  patrons  at 

HOME 

OR 

TOUmSTS. 

DURING  JULY  AND  AUGUST  THIS  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENT  WILL  CLOSE  ON  SATURDAY  at  12  O’CLOCK. 

R.  H.  MACr  &  GO. 

niraniitni. 

75&77  Spring  St.,N.Y. 


UANUFACTUEEBS  OF 

ARTISTIC  FURNITURE 


In  Eastlake,  Queen  Anne,  and 
Original  Designs ;  also  Hard 
Wood  Doors,  Lambrequins,  4c. 
SEND  FOB  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST. 


NUESING  INFANTS. 

Mothers  are  particularly  requested  to  ask  their 
family  physicians  about 

NESTLE  S  MILK  FOOD. 

It  is  a  dry  powder,  containing  only  the  best  Swiss 
milk,  wheaten  breadcrust,  and  sugar,  requiring  only 
water  to  prepare  It  for  use.  It  Is  acknowledged  by  all 
physicians  who  have  tried  It  to  be  the  best  substitute 
for  the  mother’s  milk.  It  does  away  with  all  the  dan¬ 
ger  and  trouble  of  cow’s  milk.  One  trial  of  It  will 
show  the  great  benefits  to  be  derived— eepecially  by 
very  delicate  Infants.  Retail  price,  60c.  per  lb.  tin. 
For  sale  by  all  first  class  druggists  and  grocers.  A 
30-page  pamphlet,  giving  full  particulars,  analysis, 
4c..  sent  to  any  address  on  application  to 

THOMAS  LEEMING  4  CO.,  Sole  Representatives, 
(P.  O.  Box  1067)  Montreal,  Canada.. 


wT  J.  &  R.  LAMB, 

59  Cannine  Street,  New  Yerh. 


6th  Ave.  cars  pass  the  door. 


r  ^BANNERS 

IN  SILK  AND  GOLD,  #5,  $7.50,  $10,  $15  EACH, 
Send  for  Circular  with  prices  and  styles. 

CHURCH  FURNITURE  IN  GREAT  VARiErT" 

PULPITS,  COMMUNION  TABLES,  CHAIRS,  DESKS, 4c. 
PULPIT  LAMPS  WITH  ADJUSTABLE  HOODS. 

1  CHURCH  FURNITURE . lOC 

Ill.  Catalogues.  |  metal  and  stone  work . luc 

)  BANNERS  AND  DECORATIONS . lOc 

“THE  PALACE  OF  song: 


SINGERS 

AND 

Singing  Class  Teachers! 

You  are  earnestly  Invited  to  thoroughly  examine 
the  new  “  PALACE  OF  SONG,”  Just  completed  by 
DR.  GEO,  F,  ROOT. 

It  Is  believed  that  wo  can,  without  fear  of  exaggera¬ 
tion,  promise  that  you  will  find  It  complete  In  every 
department — filled  from  foundation  to  dome  with 
REAL  OEMS,  and  embracing  many  entirely  new  fea¬ 
tures  for  slnglng-cIass  work.  Its  course  ot  Instruction 
is  the  best  yet  offered,  and  there  are 
BRILLIANT  SECULAR  CllORUSES, 
TOUCHING  PATHETIC  PIECES, 

BRIGHT  AND  HU.MOROUS  SONGS, 
CHOICE  CHANTS, 

Y'OCAL  CULTURE  CONDENSED, 
DEVOTIONAL  EXERCISES, 

GLEES,  PART  SONGS,  ETC., 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Price  75  cents,  by  mall ;  $7.50  per  dozen,  by  exprese. 

Specimen  pages  and  full  particulars  free  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 

66  West  Fourth  St.  I  805  Broadway, 
Cincinnati.  New  York. 


CARRYING  UNITED  STATES  MAIL. 
NEW  YORK  AND  GLASGOW. 

EVERY  SATURDAY. 

From  Piers  20  and  21,  North  River. 
GLASGOW,  LIVERPOOL,  LONDONDERRY,  and  BELFAST. 

Cabin,  #60,  #70,  #SO  ;  Excursion,  #120  to  9140. 
Second  Cabin,  #40.  Steerage,  #28. 

NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON. 

EVERY  WEDNESDAY. 

From  Pier  40,  North  River. 

Cabin,  #55  and  #65.  Excursion,  #100  and  #120. 
Steerage,  #28.  (No  Second  Cabin.) 

Drafts  issued  for  any  amount  at  Current  Rates. 
HENDERSON  BROTHERS.  Agents,  7  Bowling  Green 

Established  4:tZ  Years. 

We  have  now  on  hand,  and  constantly  making,  a 
good  assortment  of  TRUNKS — English  Leather,  Mo¬ 
rocco,  and  Russia  Bags,  with  fine  English  Locks. 

STATE  ROOM  TRUNKS,  CHAIRS,  RUG  STRAPS, 
SHAWL  WRAPS,  etc.,  adapted  to  European  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Travel. 

Sample  Trunks  for  Travelling  Sales¬ 
men  a  Specialty. 

JOn^  CATTKACH, 

MANUFACTUBEE  AND  IMPORTER, 

No.  736  Broadway,  near  Astor  Place. 

RARE  ENGRAVINGS 

AND 

ETCHINGS. 

FREDERICK  KEPPEL  of  London,  and  243 
Broadway,  New  York,  Invites  the  attention  of  all 
who  are  interested  Ih  Engravings  to  his  large  and  fine 
collection.  It  consists  of  early  and  scarce  impressions 
from  the  original  plates  of  the  great  engravers  who 
fiourished  In  tlie  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eight¬ 
eenth  centuries.  Correspondence  is  incited,  and  visitors 
will  be  at  all  times  welcome  to  call  and  look  over  the 
collection. 


66  West  Fourth  St.  I  805  Broadway,  xV 

Cincinnati.  |  New  York.  ^  ^>^Ncw  York/V^  N 

//  And  ThoBMtw,  Ct.^VW- 

FOR  THE  TIMES.  /a'^^ETH  THOHA^ 


BY  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD. 


KIRWAN’S  LETTERS. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  RIGHT  REV.  JOHN  HUGHES, 
ROMAN  CATHOLIC  BISHOP  OF  NEW  YORK. 

BY  “KIRWAN,” 

(The  late  Rev.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY,  D.D.) 

18mo.  Three  Parts  in  One.  Price,  in  Cloth, 
60  Cts.  Paper,  15  Cts. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Supt., 

1334  CHESTNUT  ST.,  Philadelphia. 

Tmeat  offer  j  !  wardsr”  PLAxlSS 

#12*3  upwards,  not  nseil  n  year,  Kood  as  new; 
warranted.  NEW  PIANUH  and  ORfdANM  at 
E.XTilAOltDlNAUV  IJIW  prire^orrash.Mend 
for  Catalottncst.  '  HORACE  WAnPEKN,  Aaent, 
40  East  i4th  Ntrect,  N.  Y.  F.  O,  Box,  SHW. 


f€CL0CKS>) 

V  TOWERS,  J 

vv  “vx  // 

Vv  “/X  HOUSES,  // 

“limfs  BELLS~ 

The  genuin''Jroy  Church  Beils,  known  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  since  1828,  which  have  acquired  a  sale  exceedlsf 
that  ot  all  otners.  Catalogues  free.  No  ageuclee.  P.  0, 
address  elt'aer  Troy,  or  'West  Troy,  W.  Y. 

MENEELY  ft  COMPANY. 


TPIO  Agents  Wanted  everywhere 
IJI||i|>  lbA\  to  sell  to  families,  hotels  and 
I  UHL  I  LnUllarge  consumers;  largest 
stock  In  the  country;  quality  and  terms  the  beet. 
Country  storekeepers  should  call  or  write  THE  WELLS 
TEA  COMPANY,  301  Fulton  St.  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  4560. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

of  Pur**  Cop|>«r  aurl  Tin  for  Church^, 
^'uhoolfi,  Fire  Alariii.'^,  Farms,  etc.  KULLi 
WARR.\NTKT).  Catuloenf  Free. 

VANDUZEN  &  TIFT.  Cineinnafi,  0. 


MENEELY  &  KIMBERLY, 
BELL  FOUNDERS,  TROY,  N.Y. 

Manufacture  a  superior  quality  of  BELL-S. 
Special  attention  given  to  C  HU  RC  H  BELL8. 
ggp  Catalogue  sent  free  to  parties  needing  bells. 
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OHIO  LAWYERS  A!iD  SCHOLARS. 

HOW  “GOOD  BOYS”  MAKE  GREAT  MEN. 

By  Anton  Smyth,  D.B. 

ClOTelnnd,  July  25, 1879. 

Dear  Dr.  Field :  1  left  my  home  very  early 
in  the  morning  of  Tuesday  last,  to  meet  an 
engagement  at  Jefferson,  the  capital  town  of 
Ashtabula  county.  Beaching  the  railroad 
station  a  hall  hour  before  train  time,  I  was 
happy  to  meet  friends  whom  I  had  known 
jears  agone  in  Cleveland  and  in  other  places. 
When  the  Cincinnati  train  arrived,  there  step¬ 
ped  from  the  car  one  of  the  most  prominent 
iawyers  of  that  city.  I  had  known  him  in 
Columbus,  where  twenty  years  ^o  he  was 
the  successful  and  popular  principal  of  the 
city  High  School.  He  was  then  a  recent 
graduate  of  Marietta  College,  and  distinguish¬ 
ed  lor  scholarship  and  talent.  He  soon  af- 
tm*  entered  the  legal  profession  and  settled 
in  Cincinnati,  and  to-day  John  F.  Follett  has 
lew  equals  at  the  Ohio  bar.  What  a  pleasure 
it  is  to  meet  one  of  the  highest  respectability 
and  eminence,  whom  you  have  known  in  the 
days  of  his  youth,  struggling  after  the  high 
position  and  fame  which  now  he  has  honor¬ 
ably  achieved. 

But  from  the  same  train  there  stepped  an¬ 
other  and  younger  man,  a  distinguished  Con¬ 
gregational  pastor  in  the  same  goodly  city  of 
Cincinnati.  I  first  knew  him  some  fifteen 
years  ago,  when  he  was  but  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  was  acceptably  serving  as  principal 
of  one  of  the  ward  schools  of  this  city.  For 
two  years,  in  the  discharge  ot  niy  official 
duties,  I  met  him  almost  every  day,  and  our 
relations  became  intimate.  He  then  entered 
Oberlin  College,  and  after  graduation  took  a 
lull  theological  course  at  New  Haven.  From 
the  Seminary  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  large  Congregational  society  of  Strat¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  thence  to  Cincinnati,  less  than  a 
year  ago.  I  regard  Bev.  Frank  S.  Fitch  as 
one  of  the  very  promising  young  men  who  in 
the  days  of  their  youth  were  closely  associat¬ 
ed  with  me,  either  as  assistants  or  pupils. 
There  are  scores  of  such  in  Cleveland,  in 
Columbus,  in  Toledo,  and  in  many  places 
throughout  the  country  to  which  their  vo¬ 
cations  have  called  them.  They  are  “good 
boys  ”  all,  and  I  hold  them  in  almost  paternal 
regard.  When  I  meet  them  hero  and  there 
and  everywhere,  I  rejoice  again  to  look  in¬ 
to  their  honest  faces.  From  one  of  them 
I  a  few  days  since  received  a  letter  which 
gave  me  great  pleasure.  He  is  one  of  the 
Home  Missionaries  of  our  Church,  faith¬ 
fully  and  successfully  doing  the  Master’s 
work  in  far-away  Nebraska.  I  also  met  other 
prominent  gentiemen  of  my  acquaintance, 
whom  I  need  not  name,  many  of  whom  were 
on  their  way  to  Saratoga,  the  White  Moim- 
tains,  and  other  points,  in  pursuit  of  rest  and 
recreation.  What  a  place  the  railroad  depot 
is  for  the  meeting  and  greeting  of  friends ! 
Such  interviews  are  every  day  had  at  thou¬ 
sands  of  points  throughout  the  world. 

After  two  hours’  ride,  I  reached  Jefferson, 
some  seventy  miles  distant  from  Cleveland, 
and  nine  south  from  Ashtabula.  It  is  a 
pleasant  town  of  twelve  hundred  inhabitants, 
and  greatly  distinguished  for  the  famous  men 
who  have  there  had  their  home.  Few  names 
in  our  country’s  history  will  outlive  those  of 
Joshua  B.  Giddings  and  Benjamin  F.  Wade. 
Here,  when  very  young  men,  they  commenced 
the  practice  of  the  law ;  and  here,  when  old 
men,  they  died  and  were  buried.  One  of 
them  for  twenty  years  or  more  was  a  Bepre- 
sentative  in  Congress;  and  the  other  for  near¬ 
ly  the  same  period,  a  Senator  id  Congress; 
and  he  must  be  a  very  ignorant  man  who  does 
not  know  that  Gidding;s  and  Wade  exerted  a 
powerful  influence,  and  achieved  the  .highest 
distinction  for  statesmanship,  for  patriotism, 
and  for  invincible  devotion  to  the  highest 
interests  of  freedom  and  humanity. 

Judge  Bufus  P.  Banney,  one  of  the  truly 
great  lawyers  of  the  land,  whose  name  has 
often  been  mentioned  as  that  of  one  fitted  for 
the  very  highest  honors  the  country  can  give, 
and  Hon.  Albert  G.  Biddle,  a  leading  lawyer  of 
Washington,  studied  law  in  Jefferson  with  Gid¬ 
dings  and  Wade.  Nor  has  the  race  of  great  law¬ 
yers  and  statesmen  yet  become  extinct  in  that 
famous  little  village.  Mr.  Howland  has  been 
prominently  named  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  Mr.  Northway,  and  others,  are 
gentlemen  of  acknowledged  ability. 

But  Jefferson’s  fame  is  not  confined  to  her 
lawyers  and  statesmen,  for  it  was  the  homo, 
in  the  days  of  his  boyhood  and  youth,  of  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Howells,  editor  of  The  Atlantic,  and 
greatly  distinguished  as  an  author.  Very  few 
of  our  younger  literary  men  outrank  Mr.  How¬ 
ells.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  his  early  op¬ 
portunities  for  education  were  limited  to  the 
(KHnmon  school.  He  is  the  son  of  the  Hon. 
William  C.  Howells,  formerly  consul  at  Que¬ 
bec,  and  now  at  Toronto. 

I  know  of  but  one  other  small  village  in  all 
our  land  that  could  compete  with  Jefferson  in 
respect  to  the  number  of  its  distinguished 
men,  past  and  present.  This  is  Lancaster,  in 
Fairfield  county,  twenty  miles  Southeast  from 
•Columbus,  the  capital  of  our  State.  I  will 
give  an  imperfect  inventory  of  its  distin¬ 
guished  citizens,  dead  and  living.  Thomas 
Ewing  began  life  a  poor  boy,  and  to  pay  his 
expenses  at  the  Ohio  University,  spent  his 
racations  “boiling  salt"  at  one  of  our  nu¬ 
merous  wells  in  Southeastern  Ohio.  He  be¬ 
came  a  lawyer  of  national  fame;  was  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate ;  was  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
subsequently  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  at  Washington.  I  think  that  he 
must  have  been  at  least  six  feet  and  six  inch¬ 
es  in  height,  and  be  was  large  in  proportion. 
The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  some  fifteen 
years  ago,  when  he  presided  at  the  Bepubli- 
can  Btatc  Convention  which  nominated  John 
Brough  for  Governor,  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Yallandigham.  As  a  lawyer  and  a  states¬ 
man,  Mr.  Ewing  had  scarcely  a  superior  in 
the  nation.  Hocking  Hunter  was,  in  his  day, 
a  lawyer  scarcely  inferior  to  Thomas  Ewing. 
Henry  Stanberry,  once  Attorney  General  of 
the  nation,  is  one  of  the  groat  lawyers  of  the 
land,  and  Judge  Whitman  is  regarded  as  his 
equal.  In  the  same  little  village  were  bom 
John  Sherman,  the  great  financial  minister  of 
our  Government,  and  his  brother,  William 
Tecumseh  Sherman,  the  general  of  our  army. 
A  son  of  Thomas  Ewing  Is  now  the  Democrat¬ 
ic  candidate  for  governor  of  our  great  State. 
He,  too,  is  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  abil¬ 
ity  and  eloquence. 

The  purpose  of  my  visit  to  Jefferson  was  to 
meet  the  teachers  in  attendance  upon  an  in¬ 
stitute  under  the  general  instruction  of  Pro¬ 
fessors  Barr  of  Cleveland  and  Tuttle  of  Go- 
Iambus.  I  found  a  large  number  of  young 


men  and  w’omen  there,  who  are  spending  four 
weeks  of  the  Summer  vacation  in  our  schools 
in  reviewing  their  studies  and  improving 
their  qualifications  as  teachers. 

Most  of  our  pastors  are  now  “over  the 
hills  and  far  away,”  enjoying,  or  enduring,  as 
the  case  may  be,  their  annual  vacation.  Drs. 
Haydn  and  Pomeroy  are,  I  think,  on  the 
coast  of  Maine.  Mr.  Bobertson  has  gone — 
whither,  I  know  not.  Mr.  Horton  is  on  the 
Catskill  Mountains  Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr. 
Hoisington  are  still  in  the  city.  This  after¬ 
noon  my  dear  brother  Blake  will  leave  on  his 
vacation,  accompanied  by  a  committee  of  his 
church,  bearing  with  them  the  remains  of 
Mrs.  Blake,  who  yesterday  passed  into  the 
heavens. 

Mrs.  Blake  was  a  native  of  Pepperell,  Mass., 
where  her  husband  had  his  first  settlement 
in  the  ministiy.  Less  than  two  years  ago 
Mr.  Blake  was  called  from  Concord,  N.  H.,  to 
take  charge  of  our  Woodland-avenue  church, 
in  which  position  his  labors  have  been  re¬ 
markably  blessed.  Mrs.  Blake  very  soon  se¬ 
cured  the  confidence  and  affection  of  all  whose 
acquaintance  she  made.  She  was  a  lady  of 
rare  natural  gifts  and  high  culture.  To  an 
unusually  pleasing  presence,  to  social  quali¬ 
ties  which  rendered  her  society  attractive, 
and  to  a  mind  thoroughly  disciplined,  she 
added  deep  consecration  of  heart  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Master.  It  seemed  to  us  that  she 
could  not  be  spared  from  her  walks  in  life, 
but  God’s  thoughts  were  not  like  ours,  and  at 
the  age  of  thirty-three  years  she  left  us  for 
the  better  land.  Her  funeral  services  were 
attended  this  morning,  and  were  conducted 
by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Twitchell,  assisted  by  your 
correspondent.  A  multitude  of  people  mani¬ 
fested  a  sense  of  deep  personal  loss,  and 
while  life  remains  not  one  of  us  all  will  for¬ 
get  the  beautiful  and  saintly  lady  that  the 
Lord  gave  and  has  taken  from  us. 

The  sympathies  of  thousands  will  follow 
Mr.  Blake  during  the  weeks  of  his  absence, 
and  when  he  shall  return  we  shall  not  cease 
to  remember  his  bereavement,  for  we  are  all 
bereaved . _ 

ROCHESTER  LETTER. 

“  One  Sermon  a  Sabbath." 

Your  editorial  of  July  17th  was  read  by  not 
a  few  hereabouts  with  more  than  usual  inter¬ 
est.  It  called  attention  to  a  subject  of  great 
practical  importance,  and  by  its  concise  state¬ 
ment  of  the  leading  arguments  on  both  sides, 
aided  to  an  intelligent  conclusion  by  your 
readers,  as  to  the  wisest  course  to  be  pursued. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  tendency  of  the 
times  is  strongly  to  make  less  and  less  of  re¬ 
ligious  services  and  pulpit  discourses.  Ser¬ 
mons  now-a-days  must  be  short,  if  nothing 
else.  The  demands  of  the  sanctuary  must  be 
diminished.  How  vast  the  difference  now 
from  the  religious  customs  of  former  genera¬ 
tions.  Nor  can  this  difference  be  altogether 
ascribed  to  the  changed  conditions  of  life  by 
which  it  had  become  a  necessity.  To  quite 
an  extent  it  results  from  deliberate  choice  in 
favor  of  comfort  and  ease.  If  I  am  not  mis¬ 
taken,  no  class  is  more  responsible  for  it  than 
the  ministry.  Good  men  as  they  are,  devoted 
and  diligent.  It  Is  to  be  feared  that  preaching 
is  not  the  passion  with  them  that  it  was  with 
the  men  of  other  days.  Special  studies  claim 
more  of  their  time  and  labor,  and  thus  they 
fall  in  with  the  current,  if  they  do  not  aid  to 
form  it,  that  bears  us  away  from  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Gospel.  Funeral  sermons  are  vot¬ 
ed  too  great  a  tax  upon  overworked  pastors, 
and  they  must  be  dispensed  with.  One  ser¬ 
mon  a  week  is  all  that  ought  to  be  required, 
and  so  the  second  Sabbath  service  must  be 
made  up  of  song  and  supplemental  novelties. 

There  is  a  call  upon  the  Church  and  the 
ministry  to  resist  the  popular  drift.  The 
present  is  no  time  to  lessen  the  chief  means 
of  upholding  and  extending  the  Gospel.  A 
special  effort  may  be  necessary  to  maintain 
the  second  preaching  service,  in  our  congre¬ 
gations  generally,  but  by  all  means  let  it  be 
made.  The  people  will  come  out  to  hear 
when  the  truth  is  preached  so  as  to  interest 
them.  Our  ministry  can  do  this  by  the  re¬ 
quisite  exertion.  Let  there  be  a  new  conse¬ 
cration  of  heart  to  the  great  work  to  which 
they  have  been  called.  When  the  spirit  of 
God  is  specially  present  to  attend  the  word 
preached,  there  is  no  lack  of  hearers.  We 
may  not  expect,  In  every  church,  a  constant 
revival,  but  it  will  not  do  to  maintain  services 
with  marked  evidences  of  the  presence  of 
God  a  portion  of  the  year,  and  then  go  limp¬ 
ing  along  during  the  remaining  months  in 
the  observance  of  the  form  without  the  power 
of  godliness.  No  one  would  think  of  giving 
up  the  second  preaching  service  during  a  re¬ 
vival.  There  should  be  no  need  to  do  so  at 
any  time. 

It  is  sad  that  fashion  is  so  controlling  alike 
in  religious  and  in  social  life,  in  the  Church 
as  in  the  world.  This  doubtless  has  led  not 
a  few  churches  to  change  the  order  of  their 
Sabbath  evening  service.  They  would  not 
have  originated  the  change,  but  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  follow  the  growing  custom. 
Where  it  commenced  it  might  have  been  an 
act  of  wisdom,  owing  to  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances.  Where  it  is  imitated,  there  is  no 
wisdom  in  it.  So  is  it  with  many  of  our  re¬ 
ligious  customs.  Ministerial  vacations  is  one 
of  them.  When  the  city  congregation  are 
out  of  town,  why  should  the  pastor,  whose 
labors  have  been  notably  arduous,  remain  at 
bis  post  ?  But  what  application  has  this  ex¬ 
ample  to  the  village  or  rural  pastor,  whose 
congregation  may  now  be  larger,  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  visitors  among  his  people,  than  at 
any  other  time  during  the  year  ?  And  yet, 
though  he  may  not  really  need  the  rest,  the 
vacation  season  having  come,  he  must  be  on 
the  wing.  One  consequence  of  this,  is  that 
our  churches  are  extending  the  fashion — they 
are  making  it  to  include  themselves.  When 
the  pastor  leaves,  the  church  doors  are  lock¬ 
ed,  to  remain  so  until  he  returns.  No  Sab¬ 
bath  bell  is  heard  from  that  sanctuary  during 
the  vacation  month ;  school  and  public  wor¬ 
ship  are  alike  suspended,  and  the  banners, 
set  up  in  the  name  of  our  God,  are  in  the 
dust.  The  Church  is  taking  a  rest,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  its  leader. 

I  greatly  f^r  that  the  Church  and  the  min¬ 
istry  are  yielding  too  much  to  evil  influences. 
We  are  unwisely  allowing  worldly  forces  to 
crowd  us  into  narrower  limits,  to  diminish 
our  means  and  power  to  maintain  and  extend 
the  Gospel.  Constant  inroads  are  made  upon 
the  claims  of  the  Lord  to  the  Sabbath  as  a 
day  to  be  kept  sacred  to  His  worship,  and  to 
I  the  culture  of  the  heart  in  all  holy  affections. 
I  The  secular  newspaper  takes  the  place  of  the 
I  religious,  and  of  devotional  books,  and  spe¬ 


cious  arguments  are  used  by  some  from  whom 
we  would  expect  better  things,  to  prove  that 
it  is  all  right  thus  to  employ  a  portion  of  the 
Lord’s  day.  And  then  what  a  short  step  to 
practice  and  defend  Sunday  visiting  and  ex¬ 
cursions,  now  becoming  so  numerous  and 
tempting  in  all  parts  of  the  land.  Admit 
that  religious  instruction  is  not  as  necessary 
now  as  it  once  was,  owing  to  the  greater  pre¬ 
valence  of  Scriptural  knowledge,  questionable 
as  the  statement  may  be,  the  pulpit  was  not 
designed  merely  to  impart  instruction,  but  to 
make  the  truth  apprehended  and  accepted 
and  obeyed  by  sinners  under  condemnation, 
and  to  make  it  effectual  to  sanctify  believers. 
One  sermon  a  Sabbath,  and  that  thirty  min¬ 
utes’  long,  and  if  there  be  no  weekly  lecture, 
this  to  begin  and  end  the  pastor’s  public  dis¬ 
course  to  his  people  for  the  entire  week  !  To 
state  it,  Is  to  condemn  it. 

Desirable  as  uniformity  is  in  the  services 
of  our  churches,  it  is  far  more  important  to 
hold  all  the  ground  possible  in  each  one  of 
them.  None  of  them  should  give  up  a  single 
preaching  service  that  can  be  profitably  main¬ 
tained.  Preaching  is  the  divine  method  to 
win  men  to  Christ,  to  fill  the  land  and  the 
world  with  His  saving  knowledge.  If  there 
be  an  indisposition  to  hear  it,  we  are  not  to 
abandon  the  service,  but  to  lay  out  our 
strength  to  gather  in  the  people  to  it,  as 
when  the  iron  is  blunt.  The  great  thing 
needed  is  practical  wisdom,  to  determine  the 
best  course  to  pursue  in  the  particular  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  each  case.  Never  mind  what 
the  fashion  has  or  may  become.  Be  a  law 
unto  yourselves,  not  forgetting  that  it  is  easier 
to  keep  up  a  service,  than  after  having  relin¬ 
quished  it,  to  restore  it  again. 

“The  Rochester  Exponent” 

Has  run  its  brief  race,  and  been  consolidat¬ 
ed  with  the  Buffalo  Christian  Advocate.  Mr. 
McNeil  is  hereafter  to  be  associated  with  Dr. 
Ripley  as  joint  proprietor  and  editor  of  that 
journal,  which  is  to  add  “Exponent”  to  its 
name.  This  is  not  an  unexpected  result  to 
many,  of  the  experiment  to  establish  a  new 
religious  paper  here,  though  Mr.  McNeil  has 
been  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  make  it  a 
success,  and  such  might  have  been  the  case 
if  he  could  have  endured  the  strain  to  which 
he  had  been  incessantly  subjected,  especially 
by  his  canvassing  labors.  The  paper  had  ob¬ 
tained  quite  a  subscription  list,  and  was  grow¬ 
ing  in  public  favor  and  influence. 

The  Theological  Seminary. 

Ground  was  broken  on  Wednesday  of  this 
week  for  the  new  building,  to  bo  called  Rocke¬ 
feller  Hall,  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  of  New 
York  being  at  the  expense  of  its  erection. 
The  central  building  is  to  be  two  stories,  and 
contains  six  recitation  or  lecture  rooms. 
There  are  to  be  two  wings — that  on  the  west 
of  octagon  form,  for  the  chapel,  which  will 
bo  44x3G  feet ;  the  east  wing  is  designed  for 
the  library,  and  will  be  as  near  fireproof  as  it 
can  possibly  be  constructed.  The  edifice  will 
front  138  feet  on  East  avenue,  and  will  be 
heated  by  steam  from  the  adjoining  building, 
Trevor  Hall.  It  will  present  two  towers,  the 
highest  86  feet,  which  will  be  equally  orna¬ 
mental  and  useful  for  ventilating  purposes. 
The  building  will  moke  a  handsome  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  handsomest  avenue  of  the  city. 
Among  the  recent  gifts  to  the  Seminary  Is 
one  that  exhibits  unusual  thoughtfulness  in 
a  direction  quite  apt  to  be  overlooked,  and 
yet  which  must  result  to  the  decided  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  institution.  It  is  credited  to 
“John  B.  Trevor  of  Yonkers,  for  the  support 
of  the  office  of  corresponding  secretai-y,  $25,- 
000.”  Wyoming. 

Aug.  a,  1879. 


A  Speciiueii  Calamity  or  two. 

This  is  the  season  of  rash  ventures  on  the 
part  of  pleasure-seekers,  and  the  reported  ac¬ 
cidents  and  mishaps,  resulting  in  hair-breadth 
escapes,  broken  limbs,  or  actual  loss  of  life, 
are  very  many.  As  a  sad  and  conspicuous 
sample  of  these,  we  notice  that  at  Clayton, 
N.  Y.,  on  July  31,  a  pleasure  party  chartered 
two  steam  yachts,  the  Farrington  and  the 
Josephine,  for  an  excursion  on  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  The  boats  were  lashed  together,  but 
when  well  under  way  it  was  found  necessary 
to  throw  off  the  lines  to  prevent  the  water 
from  rising  up  between  them  and  drenching 
the  decks.  But  this  operation  was  not  skil¬ 
fully  performed.  While  trying  to  throw  off 
the  forward  line  it  hung  by  a  knot,  and  the 
Josephine  swung  round  almost  at  right  an¬ 
gles  with  the  other  boat,  and  her  passengers 
rushing  to  one  side  of  her  to  ascertain  the 
trouble,  she  suddenly  careened,  capsized, 
and  sank  in  sixty  feet  of  water.  Mrs.  Pur¬ 
cells  of  Binghamton,  Mrs.  Sarah  Bostwick  of 
Kirkwood,  near  Binghamton,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Burkelew  of  Kirkwood,  and  Miss  Hattie  Pol¬ 
lock  of  New  York,  were  drowued.  The  catas¬ 
trophe  has  been  the  subject  of  inquiry,  and 
Government  Inspectors  Lee  and  Baily  have 
revoked  the  licenses  of  Captain  Wooledge  of 
the  Farrington  and  Captain  Brush  and  Engi¬ 
neer  Badway  of  the  ill-fated  Josephine,  Mr. 
Lee  says  that  the  disaster  is  the  first  with 
fatal  results  between  Charlotte  and  Ogdens- 
burg  in  which  a  steamer  inspected  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  has  been  concerned  that  has  occurred  in 
thirty  years. 

At  Capo  May,  on  August  1st,  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Graham  of  Brighton,  England,  a  well  known 
Congregational  minister,  while  bathing  in  the 
surf  with  his  niece,  was  drowned.  The  body 
was  recovered  through  the  brave  efforts  of 
the  doctor’s  niece.  Miss  Bessie  Graham,  aid¬ 
ed  by  one  or  two.  bystanders.  She  clung  to 
the  drowning  man  and  the  pier  until  aid 
reached  her,  when  the  doctor  was  found  to  bo 
dead.  The  cause  of  his  death  is  said  to  have 
been  congestion  of  the  heart.  At  Alvord’s 
Island  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  woman  cook 
heard  the  voices  of  men  crying  for  help.  She 
sprang  into  a  skiff,  and  rowing  a  mile  in  the 
direction  of  the  sounds,  found  two  men  in  the 
water  clinging  to  an  overturned  boat.  She 
helped  them  in  and  rowed  them  back  to  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Island. 

At  an  early  hour  on  Monday  last  the  town 
of  Volcano,  West  Virginia,  was  more  than 
half  destroyed  by  fire.  The  village  number¬ 
ed  about  2,000  inhabitants,  and  the  loss  will 
be  from  $75,000  to  $100,000.  The  fire  became 
thus  destructive  by  the  bursting  of  several 
oil  tanks — a  stream  of  burning  oil  ran  through 
the  streets  for  some  distance. 

A  large  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  import 
dock.  East  India  docks,  Blackwall,  fell  July 
30,  carrying  with  it  all  the  hydraulic  cranes 
and  quay  sheds.  The  damage  is  estimated 
at  £100,000. 


PERSONAL  AND  NEW.S  ITEMS. 

Mr.  Chester  W.  Chapin  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
has  been  chosen  president  of  the  Connecticut 
River  Railroad  Company.  Ho  is  eighty-one 
years  old,  and  one  of  the  richest  men  in  West¬ 
ern  Massachusetts. 

The  watch  worn  by  Major  Andre  when  ho 
was  arrested  as  a  spy,  is  said  to  be  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  an  Oshkosh  (Wis.)  woman.  It  is  a 
curious  oval-shaped  watch,  inscribed  inside 
“John  Andre,  1774.” 

Mr.  John  B.  Gough,  now  in  hissixty-seoond 
year,  has  travelled  about  420,000  miles  and 
delivered  almost  8,000  lectures  within  the 
last  thirty-seven  years.  He  has  not  been  in 
bod  a  whole  day  from  sickness  since  1846. 
He  will  prolong  his  stay  in  Groat  Britain  till 
October,  and  will  deliver  twelve  more  tem¬ 
perance  lectures  in  England  and  six  in  Scot¬ 
land. 

Thomas  Smith  of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  is  eighty- 
six  years  old.  He  does  his  own  farming,  hay¬ 
ing  included.  He  lives  in  an  old-fashioned 
manner,  never  had  a  stove  in  his  house,  and 
cooks  by  an  open  fireplace.  He  has  never 
used  spectacles,  and  can  read  fine  print  by 
candle-light.  Ho  never  rode  in  the  cars. 

The  Tribune  says :  So  far  .as  can  be  judged, 
opinions  of  Dr.  Talmage  vary  as  widely  in 
London  as  they  do  in  New  York  and  Brook¬ 
lyn,  and  it  Is  undoubtedly  true  that  ho  has 
failed  to  impress  at  all  deeply  the  more  in¬ 
telligent  and  refined  English  classes.  Never¬ 
theless  he  attracts  great  audiences,  and  has 
already  engaged  to  deliver  in  the  chief  cities 
of  the  kingdom  twenty-five  lectures  for  the 
sum  of  $5,000,  or  $200  each. 

Rev.  Dr.  Enoch  Pond,  the  venerable  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Faculty  of  tne  Bangor  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  Maine,  celebrated  his  eighty- 
eighth  birthday  Tuesday,  July  29.  In  the 
forty-seven  years  that  ho  has  been  connected 
with  the  Seminary,  about  500  ministers  have 
been  sent  out  from  the  institution.  The  Sem¬ 
inary  was  chartered  in  1814;  but  in  1832,  the 
year  that  Dr.  Pond  became  connected  with  it, 
there  was  a  thorough  reorganization.  Dr. 
Pond  is  the  author  of  nearly  fifty  or  sixty 
books,  and  his  mental  vigor  does  not  seem  to 
diminish  with  age. 

It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  that  there 
is  a  Chinese  Marine  Insurance  Company  in 
California.  The  Mongolian  insurers  are  doing 
a  pretty  good  business  in  taking  risks  on 
treasure  shipments  from  San  Francisco  to 
Hong  Kong.  The  institution  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  On  Yai  Insurance  Company  of 
Hong  Kong.  The  Company’s  risks  last  year 
amounted  to  $1,370,000,  and  the  premiums  to 
$13,000.  The  losses  for  the  year  were  $3,394. 

The  Vermont  Legislature  this  year  has 
shown  rare  and  praiseworthy  economy.  Its 
expenses  in  the  session  recently  ended  have 
been  only  $38,000,  against  $80,000  last  year. 

The  natural  result  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
Fall  River  strike  seems  to  bo  near  at  hand, 
and  the  probability  is  that  all  the  striking 
spinners  will  soon  find  their  places  filled. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Memphis  will  bo  rid  of 
the  yellow  fever  till  the  frost  comes.  There 
have  been  several  new  cases  during  the  past 
week,  and  some  deaths,  but  the  epidemic  Is 
not  as  fatal  as  last  year.  There  wore  but  two 
deaths  on  Sunday,  a  Homan  Catholic  priest 
being  one  of  the  victims. 

A  disease  akin  to  cholera  is  ravaging  Cen¬ 
tro  Point,  Linn  county,  Iowa.  Fully  twenty 
persons  have  died  from  its  effects,  and  an 
equal  number  have  been  prostrated  by  it.  It 
is  also  raging  in  Walker,  a  little  town  seven 
miles  from  Centre  Point,  several  deaths  hav¬ 
ing  occurred  there. 

There  are  eighty-eight  cities  where  the  free 
delivery  of  letters  is  in  operation.  Twenty- 
three  of  these  have  a  population  each  of  75,- 
000  or  more.  The  twenty-three  are  designat¬ 
ed  as  first-class,  and  the  others  second-class. 
A  city  must  have,  at  least  20,000  people  to  be 
entitled  to  free  delivery  in  the  second-class. 
The  paj'  of  all  letter-carriers  in  the  second- 
class  cities  for  the  fiscal  year  has  been  fixed 
at  $850  each.  In  first-class  cities  there  will 
be  two  grades,  with  salaries  at  $1,000  and  at 
$800. 

The  movement  to  the  West  continues,  and 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  in  our  population 
to  take  up  farms,  in  addition  to  the  demands 
of  newly  arrived  immigrants.  During  the 
year  ending  July,  16,000,000  acres  of  Govern¬ 
ment  land  were  taken  up  by  homestead  en¬ 
tries  alone,  and  at  least  14,000,000  acres  were 
sold  to  settlers  during  the  same  time.  The 
new  settlers  numbered  half  a  million  people. 

A  gang  of  twelve  highway  robbers  has  been 
captured  in  Northern  Texas  by  the  postofflee 
detectives.  Long  Mott,  another  of  the  Fort 
Worth  mail  robbers,  was  recently  convicted 
in  the  United  States  Court  and  sentenced  to 
ninety-nine  years  in  the  penitentiary.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  present  month  there  have  been  more 
than  forty  arrests  for  violation  of  the  postal 
laws  reported  by  special  agents,  some  of 
which,  notably  those  in  New  London,  Conn., 
and  Rochester,  N,  Y.,  were  of  great  impor¬ 
tance. 

City  an«l  Vicinity. 

Considerable  excitement  exists  In  political 
circles  relative  to  the  charges  against  Police 
Commissioner  Wheeler  of  this  city,  of  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  his  accounts,  preferred  by  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Accounts,  W.  P.  Shearman.  The 
alleged  deficiency  is  large. 

'Phe  largest  Mexican  sea-cow  over  exhibit¬ 
ed  in  this  country  arrived  in  Now  York  last 
week  from  Florida,  where  it  was  captured  in 
the  St.  Lucie  river  four  months  ago.  The 
animal  measures  twelve  feet  long,  and  weighs 
3,000  pounds.  It  is  to  bo  taken  to  the  Boyal 
Aquarium  at  Westminster,  and  then  to  France, 
It  is  valued  at  $10,000. 

Portollo,  the  murderer  of  Bolonder,  who 
attempted  to  kill  himself  and  then  tried  to 
starve  himself,  had  his  efforts  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  thwarted  by  Dr.  Hardy,  the  Tombs  phy¬ 
sician,  who,  assisted  by  three  men,  forced 
milk  and  other  .stimulants  into  the  prisoner 
by  means  of  a  stomach-pump,  an  operation  to 
which  the  prisoner  objected  in  vain. 

Miss  K.  A.  Moore,  aged  nineteen,  of  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  died  mysteriously  in  this  city  on 
Thursday.  Her  death  is  now  believed  to 
have  been  caused  from  pickles  which  were 
impregnated  with  copper,  eaten  on  the  14th 
inst.  A  noodle  which  was  withdrawn  after 
being  twenty-four  hours  inserted  in  a  pickle 
of  the  same  kind  eaten,  was  found  to  be  heav¬ 
ily  coated  with  copperas.  The  young  lady 
was  seized  with  nausea  and  numbness. 

There  are  over  25,000  tenement-houses  in 
New  York  city  which  are  in  course  of  visita¬ 
tion  by  the  Inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Health. 
They  began  their  work  on  Friday,  and  consid¬ 
ering  the  intense  heat  over  since,  they  are  to 


be  commiserated,  especially  as  they  have  the 
credit  of  doing  their  work  thoroughly. 

At  a  meeting  of  Orthodox  Jews  of  this  city 
on  the  3d  inst.,  it  was  resolved  to  effect  a  un- ' 
ion  of  all  the  orthodox  congregations  in  this 
city,  to  be  known  as  the  United  Orthodox  He¬ 
brew  Congregations  of  New  York,  and  to  ex¬ 
tend  a  call  to  Rabbi  Meyer  Leybusbn  Malbrin 
of  Prussia,  to  preside  as  chief  rabbi.  He  has 
expressed  willingness  to  come  to  this  country. 
Advices  from  Abroad. 

The  population  of  London  is  about  one 
hundred  thousand  less  than  the  population 
of  the  whole  of  Scotland. 

A  statue  of  ex-President  Thiers  has  been 
unveiled  at  Nancy  before  a  great  crowd, 
speeches  being  made  by  prominent  men. 

Dr.  Barclay  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Queen  of  England  to  fill  the  vacant  See  of  Je¬ 
rusalem,  which  Prussia  and  England  jointly 
have  established  and  maintain. 

Prince  Bismarck  has  signified  his  intention 
to  have  the  delegates  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  at  Basle  carried  over  the 
railways  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  on  their  return, 
free  of  charge. 

Official  returns  show  that  England  lost 
twenty  officers  and  four  hundred  men  of  chol¬ 
era  and  other  diseases,  on  the  return  march 
from  the  Afghan  campaign.  Only  about  one 
hundred  men  were  killed  in  action  on  the 
British  side  during  the  war. 

The  latest  news  from  South  Africa  is  that 
fears  are  felt  of  a  famine  in  Zululand  and  of 
trouble  with  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal.  The 
British  are  endeavoring  to  capture  Cetewayo 
by  stirring  up  native  tribes  against  him.  A 
number  of  chiefs  have  declared  a  preference 
for  the  English  renegade,  John  Dunn,  for 
King. 

From  France  comes  the  intelligence  that 
Mr.  Waddington,  on  the  3d,  read  a  decree  in 
the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  prorogu¬ 
ing  the  session,  to  reassemble  in  Paris  on  the 
25th  of  November  or  1st  of  December. 

As  regards  the  Lesseps  Panama  canal 
scheme  it  seems  to  have  little  favor  in  com¬ 
mercial  quarters  either  in  London  or  New 
York.  The  Government  at  Washington  is 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Nicaragua  route,  and 
is  understood  to  look  with  disfavor  on  any 
plan  which  will  give  a  foreign  company  con¬ 
trol  of  the  proposed  water-route  from  the 
Gulf  to  the  Pacific. 

It  is  now  said,  and  apparently  on  good  au¬ 
thority,  that  there  was  a  love  affair  between 
the  late  Prince  Imperial  and  the  Princess 
Beatrice,  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria.  There 
had  been  an  exchange  of  rings,  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  the  queen  had  given  her  consent  to 
the  marriage,  provided  Parliament  approved. 
What  a  strange  event  in  view  of  the  relations 
of  the  Napoleon  family  to  England !  How 
curious  the  bearings  of  such  a  match  on  the 
possible  future  of  the  two  nations  and  of  Eu¬ 
rope  !  But  we  doubt  the  story. 

The  mother  of  the  ex-Empross  Eugenie, 
Countess  de  Montijo,  is  now  eighty-three 
years  old,  and  is  bed-ridden  and  almost 
blind.  The  late  Prince  Imperial  was  her  fa¬ 
vorite  grandson.  The  Empress  has  received 
two  letters  from  her  son,  written  four  days 
before  his  death,  probably  the  last  time  he 
laid  his  pen  to  paper.  It  is  reported  in  a 
Swiss  newspaper  that  the  Prince  had  an  insur¬ 
ance  of  $150,000  on  his  life,  issued  by  an  Eng¬ 
lish  company. 

Mr.  Tennyson  had  his  pen-portrait  taken 
the  other  day  by  somebody  who  met  him 
walking  in  a  London  park.  “  He  looked  tall, 
somewhat  stout,  round-shouldered,  and  he 
walked  with  a  stick,  as  though  the  gout  were 
hanging  about  his  legs  or  feet.  He  had  a 
long  beard,  which  almost  buried  his  face, 
and  wore  a  pair  of  large,  round,  Chinese- 
looking  spectacles.  He  had  on  a  very  broad- 
brimmed,  weather-worn  felt  hat,  dark  trou¬ 
sers,  gaiters,  several  undercoats  or  jackets, 
covered  over  all  by  a  thin,  shabby-looking, 
red  tweed  dust-coat,  buttoned  very  tightly, 
as  though  it  were  much  too  small  for  him. 
Dangling  outside  was  a  pair  of  large,  gold- 
rimmed  nose-spectacles.  He  was  one  of  the 
oddest-looking  creatures  I  have  over  seen 
out  of  a  Mormon  meeting.” 

The  new  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Quebec, 
the  Hon.  Theodore  Robitaille,  M.D.,  was 
bom  at  Varennos,  Province  of  Quebec,  on  the 
29th  of  January,  1835,  so  that  he  is  now  forty- 
five  years  of  age.  He  is  descended  from  one 
of  the  oldest  French  families  in  Canada.  The 
political  history  of  this  movement  began  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago.  Lord  Lome  submitted  the 
question  of  removing  Lieutenant-Governor 
Letellier  to  the  authorities  of  England,  to 
which  Canada  is  nominally  amenable.  The 
Canadian  press  at  once  objected,  considering 
the  act  as  an  infringement  upon  the  constitu¬ 
tional  right  of  self-government.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  removal  was  wisely  referred  back 
by  the  British  Government  to  the  Governor- 
General,  and  ho  has  removed  Mr.  Letellier, 
in  compliance  with  the  will  of  the  Colonial 
Parliament.  The  event  is  significant,  be¬ 
cause  it  establishes  by  precedent  the  position 
of  a  Governor-General  as  analogous  in  Cana¬ 
da  to  that  of  a  reigning  sovereign  in  England, 
and  places  the  practical  administration  of 
the  affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  Premier,  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  will  of  the  Canadian  repre¬ 
sentative  body. 


jHonei?  ampr 

New  York,  Monday,  August  4,  1879. 

The  bank  statement  shows  the  largo  in¬ 
crease  of  $6,697,500  in  loans,  with  a  gain  of 
$3,367,000  in  legal  tenders  and  a  loss  of  $275,- 
200  in  specie.  The  circulation  is  increased 
$45,300.  The  change  in  deposits  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $11,387,700,  which  seems  to  imply 
the  receipt  of  $1,643,700  in  country  bank 
notes.  The  surplus  reserve  is  Increased  $244,- 
875,  and  now  stands  at  $13,614,875,  but  the 
percentage  of  reserve  is  diminished  from  30 
.49  to  30.34. 

The  market  for  call  loans  on  stocks  was 
easy  at  3,  and  generally  2Ja3  per  cent,  all  the 
week  until  Saturday  afternoon,  when  the  rate 
suddenly  advanced  to  7,  and  closed  at  5  per 
cent,  after  large  transactions  above  4  per 
cent. 

Government  bonds,  after  moderate  changes, 
closed  about  as  on  the  previous  Saturday. 
The  largo  increase  in  bank  loans  reported 
may  in  good  part  bo  ascribed  to  loans  upon 
bonds  heretofore  held  as  collateral  by  the 
Sub-Treasury. 

Failxjbbs. — There  wore  thirty-four  failures 
in  Now  York  in  July,  with  liabilities  of  $640,- 
553,  and  assets  of  $183,665.  In  the  same 
month  last  year,  there  were  sixty-nine  fail¬ 


ures.  with  liabilitio.s  of  $5,850,000.  A  decH 
improvement  this,  in  favor  of  the  curij 
year. 

The  course  of  the  market  during  the  w>| 
is  further  indicated  in  the  table  below, 
final  column  of  which  gives  the  quotation  I 
a  year  ago  for  convenience  of  comparisoi  j 

HlRhest.  Lowest. 
United  States  Is,  1907,  coupon...  .1021  lOlJ 

United  States  4J8,  1891,  coup . 106?  106? 

United  States5s,  1881,  coup . 104}  losl 

New  York  Central . 1191  119° 

Rock  Island . 139]  1391 

Pacifle  Mall .  15?  Ill 

Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul .  68!  60? 

Milwaukee  &St.  Paul  preferred..  961  95? 

Lake  Shore .  82|  783 

Chicago  /h  Northwestern .  76]  72? 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  pret....  99 J  98t 

Westeru  Unlou .  . 91  88? 

Union  Pacific .  78  77? 

Del.,  Lack.,  &  Western . 691  59? 

New  Jersey  Central . S5  W5 

Del.  fe  Hudson  Canal .  .  50?  48 

Morris  ii  Essex . 93]  91  j 

Pauama . 

Erie . 28]  27} 

Ohio  A  Mississippi .  16}  16 

Harlem . 

Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph . 20?  19} 

Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  pret . 43]  401 

Michigan  Central .  84  82} 

Illinois  Central . . . 90}  89 

Wabash .  40  36} 

What  wonderful  figures  are  those  wh| 
show  the  foreign  trade  of  this  country  for  1 
last  fifteen  years!  In  1865,  our  ex^iol 
amounted  in  round  numbers  to  one  hundif 
and  sixty-six  millions  of  dollars;  in  187^ 
to  seven  hundred  and  ten  millions,  beini. 
gain  of  more  than /our  hutulred  per  cent.  ! 
1865  we  imported  over  seventy-two  millitj 
of  dollars  worth  of  goods  more  than  w’ere 
ported.  This  past  year  we  have  sent  abr<  ] 
two  hundred  and  sixty-five  millions  mfj 
than  we  have  received.  Nothing  like  t]| 
was  ever  known  before  in  the  history  of 
tions. 

The  Dry  Goods  Market.— There  hasbtl 
a  much  better  demand  and  new  business 
the  week  closed  than  wiis  anticipated, 
week  opened  with  a  rather  dry  Monday,  stj 
with  many  buyers  present  and  an  improvij 
inquiry  and  selections  with  each  succeediT 
day,  we  find  the  total  as  previously  stat^ 
The  much  larger  share  of  attention  has  be 
directed  to  specialties  and  such  fabrics  | 
ginghams,  prints,  dress  goods,  shawls,  skit 
fancy  knit  woolens,  hosiery,  and  men’s  wi 
woolens  have  participated  in  a  new  busim 
of  varying  proportions,  but  in  the  aggregi 
to  a  large  amount.  The  market  is  beginni 
to  fill  up  rapidly,  and  the  presence  of  ma 
new  buyers  with  each  succeeding  day  ia 
feature  that  marks  an  improved  demand 
action  at  hand,  and  augurs  well  for  the  cl 
rent  week.  But  the  large  trade  of  the  coi 
try  cannot  and  will  not  be  large  purchasj 
of  leading  staples,  except  in  moderate  asso 
monts,  until  their  trade  has  made  a  requl 
for  more  general  supplies,  which  will  be  d<f 
as  soon  as  the  small  and  close  traders  be 
stocking  up. 

In  foreign  dry  goods  there  has  been  a  litj 
more  general  attention.  In  fancy  dress  1 
the  most  distant  markets  have  been 
free  in  their  takings.  In  staple  dross  gooi] 
such  as  all-wool  and  cotton  warp  black  i 
colored  cashmeres  and  black  brillianti'i!| 
there  has  been  an  improved  business, 
leading  assortments  have  done  well.  ■ 
dre.ss  silks  the  market  is  without  change. 


NEW  YORK  PRODUCE  MAR] 

New  York,  Monday,  Aug.  4,11 

Bbeadstuffb  began  the  week  generally  dil,i 
common  extra  lower.  We  quote;  Flour— Sup  " 
$4a4.40:  extra  State,  Ac.,  |4.45a4.70;  Western 
XX  and  XXX,  }4.80a6;  do.  Winter  shipping  el 
$4.50a4.90;  do.  XX  and  XXX,  $5.15a6;  Minnesoh 
tents,  $5.50a7.5U;  city  shipping  extras,  $4.f 
Southern  bakers’  and  family  brands,  $5.1 
Southern  shipping  extras,  $4.75a5.40. 

Wheat  opened  partially  lower,  but  recovered  J 
closed  steadier  and  active ;  sales  on  the  spot  ani} 
early  arrival  312,000  bush..  Including  No.  2  Sp 
$1.02al.03;  No.  3  do.  90a91c. ;  No.  2  red  Winter,  $l 

I. 09};  do. steamer,  $1.07}al.08;  Interiorand  ungra 
90c.atl.07;  No.  2  amber,  $1  07 }al.08;  No.  ldo.,$i 
No.  1  white,  }l.ll}al.l2;  No.  2  do.,  $1.09}al.l0Ld 
for  future  delivery,  408,000  bush.,  including  Hg 
white,  $l.ll}al.ll}  for  August  and  September;  ' 
amber,  $1.08  for  August  and  $1.08}  for  September 
No.  2  red,  |1.08}al.08}  for  August  and  $1.08}8l.On 
September.  Rye  steady;  sales  of  No.  2  at  63c. 
rathtw  quiet  but  very  firmly  held;  sales  51,000  1 
at  33a36}c.  tor  mixed,  and  37a41}c.  for  white,  Ind 
lug  No.  2  mixed,  35|c.,  and  do.  white,  38}c.  Inr 
corn  firmer  on  the  s|>ot  and  tor  August,  but  eosla 
September;  sales  on  the  spot  112,000  bush.,  Inclj] 
No.  2  mixed,  45c.,  afloat;  ungraded,  431a45}c. ; 

47o. ;  white,  50a53c.,  and  for  future  delivery, 
bush.  No.  2  mixed  at  47c.  for  October;  46ia48} 
September,  and  45a45}c.  for  August. 

Cotton — Spots  3-l6c.  lower.  Middling  uph 
11  3-16C.  Futures  declined  8a21  points,  clostg 

II. 06c.  for  August,  11.01c.  for  September. 

Fresh  Fruits.— Apples— Red,  choice,  per  era| 

S2.5U;  red,  common,  per  bbl.,  $lal.50;  sour 
perbbl.,  |la2;  sweet  bough,  per  bbl.,  $]al. 75. 

Bell,  per  bbl.,  $1.75a2.25;  sugar  iiear,  per  bbl.,} 
Bartlett,  extra,  per  bush,  crate,  $2.50a3; 
green,  per  bush,  crate,  $1.60a2;  cooking  p< 
bbl.,  |la2. 

Groceries — Rio  coffee  slightly  easier  and  dull 
goes,  ll}al4}c..  Including  fair,  134c. ;  Java  quoM 
25c. ;  Maracaibo,  ll}al6ic.  Rice  in  good  deman 
firm.  Molasses  lower  and  more  active;  sale*! 
hhds.  and  175  tcs.  Cuba  refining,  45-test,  part  atf 
New  Orleans  quoted  23a37c.  Raw  sugars  easy;  1 
ed  quiet  and  lower;  standard  "A,’’  8}c. ;  ha 
8}c. ;  cut  loaf,  8}c. 

Hay  and  Straw— There  are  full  arrivals,  I 
mand  good  and  prices  flrmly  held.  New  ha|J 
45a50c.  for  shipping ;  70a80c.  tor  prime  and  55 
medium.  Old  hay  quoted  at  60c.  for  shlppl 
70a86c.  for  prime  retail  qualities;  medium  atl 
Straw  at  45a55c.  for  long  rye,  46c.  for  short 
oat  at  30a35c. 

Provisions — Pork  about  steady;  spot  lots  1 
$8.76a9;  sales  1,000  bbis.  at  the  latter  price ;  fori 
delivery  no  sales;  September  quoted  $8.76a8.l' 
October,  $8.70a8.80.  Bacon  was  dull  and  noB 
here;  in  Chicago  sales  100  boxes  short  clear, T 
Cut  meats  weak  and  dull;  sales  900  pickled  1' 
era,  5}c. ;  light  do.,  5}c.;  600  do.  hams,  private  t 
quoted  9}al0c.  Lard  unsettled  and  again  lowef:  j 
on  the  si>ot,  1 ,700  tcs.  kettle  rendered  at  6}odl 
city,  6.90c.  closing  6.85c.  bid;  do.  Western,  5.R}i 
6.92ia5.90c.,  closing  at  the  latter;  for  future  Sat 
sales  3,250  tcs.  October,  6.95a6.90c. ;  Decern t>er,  1.1 
buyer  all  the  year.  6.10a6.05c  ;  August  and  SS|^ 
quoted  6.87  Jc. ;  refined  quiet  at  6.30c.  for  ool 
lots.  Dressed  hogs  again  lower  at  4]a5}c.,  I 
pigs.  Butter  and  cheese  quiet.  Eggs  weak  at  j 
for  fresh. 

Seed — Rough  flax  for  future  delivery  is  $1.4| 
Timothy  Is  quiet;  quoted  at  $1.70al.75.  CloVi , 
steady  prices;  Western  quoted  at  64a6}c.  foii  p 
and  7a7}c.  for  choice. 

Sundries — Naval  stores  quiet,  but  steady;  , 
to  good  strained  rosins,  tl.30al.32}c;  spirits  .. 
tine,  26}c.  Petroleum  quiet,  but  steady,  at  61# 
fined,  in  bbls.  Whiskey  about  steady  at  $1.0^ 
low  steady  at  6  13-16c.  for  prime. 


CATTLE  MARKET. 


New  York,  Monday,  Aug.  4, 
Beeves  number  11,062  for  the  week  agalnBl  1 
the  previous  week.  Prices  were  advanced  In  sf  " 
stances  }c.  per  lb.;  in  others  $1  per  bead,! 
changed  bands  before  12  o’clock  M.  A  small  hi? 
of  picked  steers  sold  at  10}c.  |>er  lb.,  to  dress 
a  few  poor  heifers  at  6c.,  to  dress  55  lbs. ;  but  | 
sales  were  at  7}al0c.  |>er  lb.,  to  dress  55a56  lb . 
tive  cattle,  and  at  6}a7c.,  to  dress  56  lbs.  for  ' 
Extorters  used  1,400  fat  steers  from  fresh  1 
and  shipped  during  the  week  ended  Satui] 
live  cattle  and  6,060  quarters  of  beef. 

Milch  cows — Fr<»h  receipts  number  2$  1 
258  fur  the  week.  Market  has  been  weakf 
days. 

Calves  were  firmer  and  }c;  per  lb.  hie- 
3,313  received  during  the  week,  and  aU  soldL 
l>er  lb.  tor  grassers  and  buttermuk  calves  I 
lor  mixed  lota,  and  4}a6}c.  lor  veals?  ’ 

Sheep  were  a  shade  firmer,  especlaa;,.- 
shipping  grades,  and  lambs  were  a  traeti^ 
generally.  Sheep  sold  at  SJc.  to  5}c.  per  lb.  I 
mon  to  prime,  at  S}a5}c.  for  extra  do.,  and  6j 
a  few  premium  wethers.  Lambs  ranged  frod 
6}c.,  with  a  few  choice  State  and  Canada  lalB^ 
Shipments  for  the  week,  607  live  sheep  and  1 
casses  of  mutton.  Receipts  for  the  week 
sheep  and  1,075  carcasses  of  mutton.  Reoelp 
week,  29,440  against  36,643  for  the  previous  ; 

SWINE  quiet  and  steady  at  $4  to  $4.26 
gootl,  and  17,726  were  received  during  the  ' 
Saturday  3  car  loads  of  Ohio  hogs  were  soldi 
per  100  lbs.,  and  2  cars  of  State  do.  at  $4.26. 


[Printed  by  Henry  Russell,  20  Vesey  street.  IW 


